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SIGMUND FREUD AND THE MYSTERIES 
“OF THE MIND | 


EDWARD — M.D. 

When Sigmund Freud was a very young’ màn trying. to decide 
what he would da as his life's work he read an essay by Goethe whick 
decided him for his future professign. Goethe’s essay was on nature, 
her infinite mysteries and ever-challenging problems, both as manifested 
in man and the universe. Freud was determined to embark upon the 
most useful of the natural sciences, and that he decided was medicine. 

So it was that Freud began the study of medicine. In & short 
time he was disillusioned and almost discouraged. The medical studies 
of those days were dry, utterly uninteresting, full of long-winded theories 
` and little of practical-importance. The only science that actually 
interested Freud was psychology and the then little known functions 
of the nervous system. He persisted in his medical studies, did credibly 
well in all of them, notably well in those studies relating to the nervous 
system, and in 1881 received his.degree in medicine. | 

Dr. Freud did not enter practice; he was far more interested in 
research. For a while he worked in the physiological laboratory of 
Ernst Brucke where he carried on minute experimental studies on the 
nervous system of fishes. Fora brief time he was fairly content, but 
he. realized that he was not earning a descent living at this work. 
Forthwith he became an interne at the General Hospital where he 
received more money for his efforts. By 1883 he had attained the status 
of junior physician at the General Hospital and also an assistant at the 
Institute of Cerebral Anatomy. He was rapily acquiring a very | 
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comprehensive understanding of the nervous system not only of. the j 
lower animals but of human beings as. well. . 

From neurology his interests turned fo psychiatry. At that time 
psychiatry was, in a-rather primitive: state. It was, at best, a futile 
science; it described diseases of the mind, but it did not treat them. 
Freud was bitterly disappointed. He confided his disappointment ‘to 

9 Bruclé\who obtained a travelling fellowship for him. It wag this fellow- 
ship which’ started Freud on his way to the formulation of the science of 
psychoanalysis and to immortality. 

The greatest specialist in nervous diseases at that fine was Jean 
Martin Charcot and his stamping grounds were Paris. So to Paris 
young Dr. Freud went in his quest for knowledge about how the human 
mind works. Charcot was particularly noted for his studies on hysteria’ 

, Charcot demonsitr&ted that hysteria was à disease not of the body pur 
. of the mind. 

In Charcot’s clinic Freud saw many cases of hysterical paralysis and. 
other types of neuroses. He made copious notes, recorded his observa- 
tions minutely and carefully. He was slowly laying the foundations for 
a new science. From the autumn of!1885 to the summer of 1886 Freud ~ 
studied in-Charcot’s clinic. On his way back to Vienna he stopped at 
Berlin -for a few months where he worked in the children’ s clinic ot 
Max Kassowitz. x ib 

When he returned to Vienna he had to T à report of his. 
studies and observations to the Society of Medicine in Vienna. He read 
a paper before the conservative members of the society and told them’ 
things not only that they had,never known before, but had not even 
suspected. He told them of Charcot’s proofs that certain physical 
manifestations of hysteria were not necessarily physical in origin, but 
were mental and operated only because "of mental influences. He told . 
them that it was possible’ to induce hysterical paralysis by means of 
hypnosis. . All this sounded rather fanciful and even ridiculous to the, 
members of the Society of Medicine in Vienna. They were rather frank 
and open not only in their ridicule, but they made it rather plain that. 
they thought that Freud was a fraud and an imposter. | ; 

This attitude did not disturb Freud in the least. He was firmly 
determined to learn more about hysteria and the neuroses.: He went 
on with his studies and kept his reports on his unorthodox findings: 
But still the good doctors.of Vienna laughed and did not take him 
seriously. However, there was one physician who somehow. thought 
that yopng Dr. Freud had something of importance. He was Dr. Josef 
Brouer, a family doctor of good’ reputation and aen older and more 
experienced than Freud. l 
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.. Dr. Breuer had been Freud's friend before he went to Paris to study 
with Dr. Charcot. Dr. Breuer was very much interested in hysteries. 
‘He had one case in particular that had interested him very much. The 
" patient was a young girl who was suffering from .hysteris. Her 
symptoms were temporary, but recurrent paralysis, disor ders of speech and 
sleep-walking tendencies. Dr. Breuer had uséd hypnosis and had asked 
her for her reminiscences, attempting to get deeper into the origiis of. 
_ the trouble. Hach of her symptoms, he learned had a point of beginning, 

*& place where it appeared for the first time. As soon as he had traced 
the symptoms back to this point by hypnotic questions, it had vanished. 
In this way he was able to eliminate most of her troubles. 

Freud was very much interested. -Breuer called the process 
carthasis. He believed that the cure was effected by suggestion, which 
served to bring back to a normal path the energy.which had been diverted 
into a symptom. .'The more he learned about Dr. Breuer’s system the 
more enthusiastic Freud became. He began to use Breuer’s method 
on his own patients, and the two men worked together in their effort. 

' to e a better understanding of the workings of the humah mind. 

- The two men worked intensively on the new method and after 
they had accumulated sufficient data they decided to write a book. 
Before its publication Freud left Vienna again for a visit to France. 
This time he went to Nancy where Dr. Bernhein, another world-famous 
neurologist was doing remarkable things with hypnotism. Dr. Freud 
thought that it.would be a very good idea to perfect his knowledge 
of hypnotism to make him a more’effective therapist in mental diseases. 

In his association with Bernhiem freud witnessed many interesting 
things. Dr. Bernheim believed that all the value in hypnosis rested in 
suggestion and with this point in view he made some remarkable cures 
and even more remarkable experiments. 

There was one experiment which made a very profound impression 
on Freud. Bernheim would tell a man in an hypnotic state to perform | 
some trivial act open an umbrella, for instance, after he awakened, that 
is, about five minutes later. The subject would awaken,’ would act 
normally for a short time, and then’ would inevitably go to the umbrella 
and open it. 

This in itself was nothing new. What was amazing was that, 
when the subject. was questioned as to why he had opened the umbrella, 
he was embarrassed and evaded the question. Tt was not because he was 

- consciously ashamed of his reason for doing so. He had thoroughly 
submerged the origin of his act, and could not answer the questidn. 

Dr. Bernheim, without resorting to hypnosis, would bfing the 
origin of the act back to the subject’s mind. With suggestion, reiterated 
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persuasion, the subject would be induced gradually to recall all the 
incidents of the hypnotic state. The embarrassment was . thereby 
. removed and the necessity for evasiveness eliminated. 

Freud was thoroughly impressed with Bernheim’ 8 experiments. 
They seemed to relate quite closely with the experiences he had with 
Breuer, when forgotten origins of symptoms lad been brought to the 
foreground of the mind by the method of car thasis under hypnotism. 
“There Was undoubtedly some mental mechanism that repressed certain 
ideas, and from his experience Freud knew that ideas were usually, 
unpleasant ones. ‚This repr ession was not a conscious thing. It 
seemed to be an automatic, unconscious process that kept from the 
patient's awareness unpleasant or shocking associations. 

Freud returned: fo Vienna with more knowledge, with more 
enthusiasm, but without: a theory. But he had an inkling of what the 
theory might be. He had formulated the doctrine of repression. He 
believed that hysterical symptoms originated in’ an unpleasant sensation 
or experience or impulse, which, having been repressed, released its 
energy through the devious path of the symptom. 

Freud then began to construct a theory which rested on three 
principles. It appeared to him that the first of these principles must 
be determinism because the symptoms | he dealt with were not "meaning- 
less. They had a definite . cause and.a definite reason for appearing 
in the way they did. He remembered one sentence in Goethe’s. essay 
he had read so many years ago : Nothing i in nature is the result of chance, 
everything has its laws. . 

The second principle Boned from his clinical experience. The 
origin of the symptoms was not on the surface of the mind; it was not 
conscious." It had its origin in the unconscious, the hidden part of ihe 
mind. ` 


4 


The third principle upon which Freud built His theory was perhaps 
the most important of the three. This he also gained from his experience - 
with patients. The principle was this: repression was brought about 
by unpleasantness associated in, some way/with the repressed material. 
This unpleasantness might take one of several forms. It might be 
merely a result of a shock suffered in an experience, which caused the 
experience to be forgotten’... or it might .be the accompaniment of . 
strong conflicting emotions within the patient, such as sexual life for a 
person too closely related for legal or moral sanction ‘of the act. 

Freud now had a clearly formulated theory... resting on three 
sturd® foundations .. . determinism, the unconscious.and the avoidance 
of the ttnpleasant in conscious life. And now he proceeded to build a new 
science on this foundation. ` | 
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In 1895- Drs. Breuer and Freud published their ‘salts, They 
called attention to mental phenomena which had never been und erstood 
fully before. They gave abundant clinical proof illustrating the 
phendmena of conversion by which emotional experience is changed into 
a physical manifestation, such as a symptom which had no apparent 
relationship to the exciting cause. They expounded the method of 
carthasis as a means of treating these cases with good results. 

This work by Drs. Breuer and Freud aroused ‘great antagonism 
when it made its appearance. The thing that caused this opposition 
was the fact that Freud stressed the conception that the deep-rooted 
source of every case of neurosis was in some way or another related 
to the sexual drive. This was too much for.the conservative medical 
profession to swallow. Even full-grown men’ and doctors of medicine 
thought that sex was a subject too sinful to be discussed. That anyone 
should dare to write about it was unthinkable. 

But Freud was not intimidated. by this. prudish attitude. He 
continued his studies alone, even. Dr. Breuer had deserted him. The ` 
older man had an established practice and he was frightened by the 
almost universal condemnation that followed the publication of their 
book. So Freud continued his researches alone. He published his 
monumental STUDIES ON HYSTERIA. In this: work he presented 
even more conclusive proof that sex was at the root.of most cases of 
neuroses. He demonstrated thé fact that where an hysterical symptom 
.of one kind or another was ‘adopted as a means of escape from an 
unbearable idea, in each case he found that the unbearable idea was 
connected with sexual experiences and sexual sensations. 

Case after case was presented by Freud, detailed, carefully analyzed 
and logically presented in which the sexual factor was the basis of 
mental conflict. Yet he was cautious about generalizing. - In his essay 
on the defense neuroses he merely stated that '' such unbearable ideas 
develop in women chiefly in connection with sexual factors... . . In all 
cases I have analyzed it had been in the sexual life tha a painful effect 
had originated . . .. I merely ‘state that hithertofore I have not 
discovered any oo sign of it.’’. 

It is a mistake to think that all Freud’s work was-concerned with 
elucidating the sexual origin of the neuroses. This is far from true. 
This was but one of his many, many contributions to the science of 
understanding the human mind. 

As time went on Freud’s contributions became more valuable in 
helping us to understand the workings of the human minds As a` 
physician he also grew in stature. He learned to listen to the patient. 
He studied the conditions of the relationship between the patient and 
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doctor, and, obligating the patient to nothihg but unrestricted frankness 
and himself to listening he found that letting the patient talk about 
the first thing that came into his mind (a method he called free 
association) was of extreme value in helping him to prove the inner ‘most 
thoughts of the patient. 

Freud found that frankness on the part of the patient was far 
from easy to secure. There were resistances in his relation to the 
physician. There was a tendency to "—- between defiant independence. 
and demanding dependency. : 

Thus it was that psychoanalysis grew out of the ina: need 
of neurotics. It was, Freud’s first goal to understand the instinctual 
drives that hidé from consciousness. This was a field that onnouey 
resisted frank research because of strong emotional prejudices. : 

Freud found confirmation in his premise that the sexual function 
existed from the very beginning of the individual’s life. The libido 
(as Freud called the sexual instinct) did not always develop smoothly and 
in a normal manner. Childhood was often filled with situations, ` 

experiences and mishaps which sometimes tended to make of the early 
| components (such as eating,- drinking, playing, excreting and other 
physiological processes) unduly strong: or to give prem ature gratification 
to the instinct before fhe proper time. When this occurred a fixation 
of the instinct at the point it happened took place. When this happened | 
the individual was frequently inhibited from developing further than 
this infantile or pre-puber ty stage in’ his sexual life. 

The next step in Freud's development of his new science was the l 
elucidation of the Oedipus Complex. He found that ‘after -the auto- 
erotic stage of early sexual desire had passed the libido began to explore 
outside for its love objects. The. child began to focus its love on one 
or another of its parents. Boys turned their love toward the mother; 
girls, toward their father. This was something that had been observed 
for a great many years. 

Yet no one had thought of trying to find out why this was so. 
Freud went into this phenomenon a bit further than any one had 
before. He found that the love of a boy for his mother did not: stop 
at that. He developed hostile wishes against the father, but he was 
‘actually jealous of his father, and sought to take the father’s place. 

There -were thus two components... love of mother and anta- 
gonism to the father. This was even more true in neurotics. A similar 
situation was found to exist in girls, love of the father and antagonism 
toward. the mother. In the case of the male he called this phenomenon 
the Oedipus Complex (after thé myth of Oedipus who unwittingly 
kiled his father and married his mother). When Oedipus became 
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aware of his enormous offence he became mad, tore the eves from his 
head and ran away. In the case of the female he called the phenomenon ` 
the Electra Complex, after Electra who was actually in love with her 
father. ° 

The next contribution of Freud was to the study of dreams at 
getting at the behaviour of the subconscious mind. It appeared evident 
to Freud that in sleep, when the bonds placed upon the uncpnscious 
by the ego were removed, the desires and yearnings of the patient became 
closer to expression and sought in the fantasy-creating ability of the 
brain the outlet that in waking life was closest to it. 

. Thus Freud discovered that dreams had a meaning. Fantastic, - 
distorted and disconnected images that appeared m the dream were 
translations of desires and ideas hidden deep in the subconscious or 
unconscious mind. ‘These manifestations of dreams were symbols of 
basic ideas. ‘These symbols had to be interpreted to get at the meaning 
of the dream. | a | | 

Following his work on dreams Freud turned his attention to a 
study of the phenomena of everyday life, the little blunders we make, 
the slips of the tongue and of the pen. These were lapses of the ego. 
These slips were being caught off guard long enough to allow a hinš 
of the unconscious desires to slip through to the outside world. This 
was due to some unpleasant incident ...the forgetting of a' name 


because there was something unpleasant connected with the name. 


Freud's contributions to psychology consist not only of his own 
discoveries and theories, but in his establishment and proof of proposi- 
tions already formulated by others. The most important of these is 
undoubtedly the fact of unconscious motivation. We may accept as a 
fact that some if not all human behaviour originates from motives of 


- which the subject is not aware in his normal waking state. All of 


Freud’s work was in some way connected with unconscious motivation 
and all this important psychological datum may be said to have been 
definitely established by him. 

A second axiom in psychology that Freud helped: to establish is 


that abnormal mental phenomefa represent exaggerations or distortions 
. of normal mental phenomena. The third postulate that Freud | 


established was biology is as important as psychology in understanding 
the behaviour of man. Freud more than any other showed us how the 
biologically founded urges became modified through the frustrations 
inherent. in any culture in the process if growing up psychologically. 
The old belief that man’s animal body and the'society in which, he lived 
could be largely controlled by his rational mind must be replaced by the 
belief that the nature of man’s rational mind is largely controlled by the 
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nature of his animal body, on the one hand, and: by the nature of his 
“culture on the other. -< '" . z 


Just what are Freud’s specific E asas to the study of the 


humaf mind ? -Dr. J un Wortis sums them up briefly in the following. 
ten statements :— - s 

1. P l was the first psychiatric speciality to ‘focus 
attention on the patient as an-individual and nof as a disease. 

2, It introduced a dynamic point ol: view. Personality - was 
regarded as a moving development instead of something fixed and 
static. i 

8. Personality was regarded as composed of many opposing and 
diversified PRRUSHOIER and not as a unified undifferentiated mass of s: 
tendencies. ` 

4. If freed psychology from the mechanical materialism of the 
physiologists and anatomists. | 

5. It strengthened scientific materialism at a time when as 
idealism was influencing certain school of psychology and psychiairy. 

6. It introduced a positive type of treating mental ailments. - 

7. It helped shatter the taboos against an a of se un 
and the family. 

8. It made a penetrating and subtle analysis many psychological 
mechanisms that had been previously neglected or unknown; repression, 
Prorsouom, sublimation, regression, transference, reaction. formation, 
etc. 


9. It presented a realistic pieture of many sordid aspects of ihe | 


contemporary family and personality. 

10. It accumulated a vast wealth of observational data on human 
personality. 

What, in brief, are the basic ideas of Freudian psychology ? 
. 1. A belief in the preponderant influence of the unconscious. It 
was Freud’s belief that people in general acted the way they do because 
of innate instinctual drives modified by early experiences Gn the first 
years of life) and only slightly by later , experiences. 


States Freud: ‘ It is quite impossible to- understand how psycho-. 
logical factors can be overlooked where the reactions of living. human : 


beings are involved; for not only were such factors already concerned 
in the establishment of these economic conditions, but even in obeying 
these conditions men can do no more than set their original instinetual 
impulses in motion—their self-preservation instinct, their love of 
aggression, their need of love and their impulse to attain pleasure and 
avoid pain... For sociology which deals with the behaviour of man 
in society, can be nothing more than E psychology.”’ 


Li 
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Thus Freud regarded social situations as the expression of the 
‘peoples’ ideas or unconscious‘strivings. From this point of view, war 
is an expression of aggressive instincts, and social feeling i is the expression 
„of latent sexual feeling. m 

2. Another of Freud's saus was in compelling the reali- 
zation that the child was psychically utilizing and actively living out 
influences previously regarded as casual agents. Our understanding of 
.- the biological basis of human behaviour received its major impetus from 
Freud. The influence of sucking activity,. bowel and urinary function 
are now viewed in the terms of personality formation. 

3. Freud’s*scontribution to the understanding of the sense’ of 
.guilt is of great value in understanding criminal tendencies. Freud 
found that '' the sense of guilé was present prior to the transgression.” 
He believed that this sense of guilt arises from the Oedipus complex. * He 
felt that there must be criminals without-a sense of guilt, who had no 
moral inhibitions, or who considered themselves ‘‘ justified in their deeds 
by their conflict: with society." | 

The contributions of Freud are among the greatest in unravelling | 
the mysteries of the human mind. His contributions to psychiatry are 
now more appreciated than ever before. In his life time Freud had 
known a great deal of abuse. Even in his last days he had known 
misfortune. In June, 1938; after Hitler had taken over Austria, he 
was forced to leave Vienna and-go to England as a refugee. His passport 
was confiscated, his fortune was stolen by the Nazis, his books were 
burned and his publishing house destroyed. 

After many weeks' negotiations he finally received permission to 
leave his: home in Vienna. ° With him went his wife and married 
daughter. Death came to Freud on September 22, 1989, at his new 
home in Hampstead, England. His last words were: ‘‘ There must be 
some place in the world where freedom still exists.” | 
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EGYPTIAN ART AND CULTURE . 


‘Dr. Miss’ ‘INDIRA SARKAR, M.A. (Cht), D.Larr (Paris). 


Egyptian art:and culture developed in the wis of the Nile and 
the valley -of the Euphrates about 6,000-years ago. The scene of old. 
oriental history hes in the middle of the desert, which traverses the 
whole of North Africa, beginning from the coast of the Atlantic Ocean 
and spreading deep into the heart of Asia. These two big valleys inter- 
sect the desert. In Asia we have the Euphrates and the Tigris and . 
in Africa the valley of the Nile. The influences which ‘arose from 
thesé two highly. developed but very different forms of culture. are 
. clearly noticeable. Both of them contributed to the foundation of a 
civilisation in the Middle-East and in Southern Europe. 
The valley of the Nile, the homeland ‘of Egyptian art and. culture 
is a small oasis, one thousand kilometers long and only a few kilo- 
_ meters wide. The position of the valley is very exceptional, because 
it Is isolated. There are wide stretches of desert on both sides. In 
the north, we have the coastline of the delta, which is without.a har- 
bour. In the south there is tlte rocky boundary of the cataract of the 
Nile. This river is -the main source of wealthi of ihe land. The 
climate of Egypt is almost without rain.* The only reason for the 
fertility of the soil is due to the inundation of the country by the floods 
of the Nile, which occurs due to the melting of the shows and the 
spring-rains.' Rich with mud the, water of the stream irrigates ‘the 
whole of Egypt. When the water declines below the level of the fields, 
then the canals have to be fed in an artificial manner. 

The generous and pretentious soil of Egypt demands a high! grade 
of skill. The great fertility of such a cultivated land nourishes a large 
population. In the Roman period, there were 'seven million. people, ' 
now there are twenty-eight million. The density of population of 
Egypt is far greater then that of Europe. This is in short the scene ` 
in which the people of the Nile valley developed themselves. . The cul- 
ture of this nation had already-bloomed ata time when the Europeans 
were just beginning to create a culture of their own. Nowhere in the 
world can we find sugh a large number of remnants of such .a high 
civilisation, as on the shores of the Nile. Every one is greatly 
impressed by the richness and wealth of Egyptian culture. Nowhere 
' in the world have such powerful stone-monuments been erected. The : 
peculiar climate of Egypt, viz., dn atmosphere and complete ios of 


#- 
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rain, have helped to preserve such a wealth of noble works of art. 
Many of these monuments have preserved their full glory right into 
the classical period of European culture. For many centuries, Southern 
Europe came under the strong influence of Egypt. 


Thé Egyptians occupy one of the first ranks in history. From 
very few other nations do we know anything more ancient than from 
this one. We know what took place in this country 5,000 years ago 
and we know the language and the literature of this period. Only 


India seems to supply us with more ancient monuments. In most of 
the other lands our information begins many centuries later. This 


applies especially to European countries in general. At the time when 
the Homeric heroes were fighting for Troy, then the old Egyptians had 
already completed their development and' found thémselves in full 
decay. 

In other countries too ihere must ine been such old cultures. 
Let us recall the newly discovered highly developed Etruscian art and 
culture. But most of them have disappeared without leaving any 
traces behind thém. But from ancient Egypt a great wealth of monu- 
ments have been preserved which almost seems inexhaustible. One of 
the most typical examples of preservation is to be found in the wheat- 
gtains; that have been: excavated from old tombs. Even 5,000 years 


later, these grains have preserved their germinating capacity. We 


should remember that the Egyptians were greatly influenced by religion. 
They were very careful about the durability and the rich equipment 
of their tombs. While most of the nations belonging to the same level 
of culture were satisffed with simple tombs, the Egyptians erected 
powerful monuments for their. dead. The rich jewelry found in the 
graves, gives us a good insight into their life. This enables us to 
study many millenniums of Egyptian culture. This insight into the 
darkest antiquity, shows us that the Egyptians of 5,000 years ago, 
were in no way -different to the people of the present day. The same 
eternal laws that had reigned in those days are still governing the world 
today. The spiritual progress of, mankind has not undergone, any 
change since those ancient days. The change has taken place only 


in the scientific and material plane. 


Brom the time. of King Snofru up to the conquest of Alexander 
the Great, we find an uninterrupted chain of monuments and writings 
in Egypt. “From here we can learn the condition of the country, as 
well as the religion, language and culture, of the people of those days. 
It is quite clear that in the later period Egypt had active trade* with 
her ‘neighbour ing countries. Egyptian influence aprendes even to Greece, ` 
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We have three principal sources at our disposal for obtaining 
information about the culture of ancient Egypt. The first one we get 
from the existing monuments. Papyrus-rolls, old libraries and 
archives offer us the second source of information. The. third we get 
from numerous objects of ix life, whieh were buried along with the 
dead. 

It is interesting to note that it was Napoleon, who brought Egypt 
into the limelight. It was intellectual urge which compelled Napoleon | 
to -send scientists io Egypt. These people carried out their work. 
brilhantly. ` Even today we owe most of our information about Egypt 
to the book entitled ‘' Description d'Egypte " (Descriptions of Egypt). 
With one stroke, the mysteries of hieroglyph were solved. Francosis 
Champollion was ‘the man to solve the ‘great riddle of hieroglyphs. He 
shattered’ the common conception that hieroglyphs.weére symbols of 
complete ideas. The Egyptian script is not a symbolical but a phoneti- 
cal’ one; like all those in Europe. It is a denotation of sounds and not 


. of ideas. Champollion gave an alphabet to each hieroglyph. By the 


time he died in 1882, he had succeeded in deciphering the very compli- 
cated script-system of hieroglyphs. He deciphered the contents ‘of 
complete inscriptions and papyrus-rolls. He laid the foundation of a 
grammar for this old language and this introduced a whole nation into 
world history. His work has remained unsurpassable for a long irme. 
EMerogly phs are mostly to be found in the various Egyptian 
tombs. At Luxor there are many collosal temples with huge pillars, 
that are most bewildering due to their huge circumference and height. 
The Egy ptian builder of these temples and high pillars had succeeded 
to give full shape to the concept of Egyptian religion. How small and 
miserable. does man appear before sùch a temple! These huge monu- 
ments lose their proportions vis-a-vis human beings. They also do not 
possess the harmony of.a beautiful architectural building like the Greek 
temples. The latter neyer lose their proportions. . They never give one 
the idea of hugeness. In the temple of Abydos, we find the inner 
walls richly decorated "with hieroglyphs and ‘wall-paintings. These 
representations on the walls enable us to study the life of ancient 
Egypt right into the smallest detail In the National Museum at 


— Cairo, we find, the oldest hier Oey Brier decuments on Papyrus-rolls, 


carefully preserved. 

Wall-paintings decorate the ‘interior of tombs. Some of these 
wall-paintings: are very beautiful. In the tomb of Theben one of the 
pietüres represent elegant ladies having tea in a garden. We can see 
how nicely the Egyptians knew how to dress themselves. Another. 
wall-painting represents the daughter of a hunter returning home with 
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"lotus-flowers that she shad plucked. The conquest of the enemy by 
King Thutmosis is seen in another wall.paintihg. The enemies are 
_ kneeling under his outstretched hand. He is holding his conquered 
subjects-by the hair. This painting is to be found in Carnak. The 
tomb of Ti i Sakkara is very famous. Here we find a nice wall- 
painting. It represents two shepherds who are crossing a river with 
their cattle. The first shepherd to the right is carrying a calf on his 
shoulders, which does not know how to swim. The calf has raised its 
fail and is turning to its mother in a troubled manner. The contrast 
between the serenity of the young animals and the dumb dialogue 
between mother and calf -is near to life and full of sentiment. "The 
inscription below heightens the’ poetry of the picture. It runs as 
follows: ‘‘ Your child is being looked after, “mother !” Here we have 
one of the best pictures of Egyptian art, which dates back to. about 
2,600 B.C. The wall-paintings are so numerous that they would fill 
up art galleries in all capital cities of Europe. The pictures sre very 
beautiful and exhibit a high standard of form. Yet it is pathetic that 
the name of the painters will never be known to us. It will always 
remain a mystery, for no picture has been signed. 

One of the oldest paintings is an extract from a famous fresco 
entitled “ The Geese of Medan °. It is a painting on Stucco which 
covered the tiled walls im the grave of Itet in Medun and it is the oldest 
painting that we possess in Egyptian and Occidental culture. The 
geese are true to life and beautifully painted in white, brown and red 
colours. "It is known that wall-paintings, done with reindeer-blood ; 
dating back to the period, between the last two glacial epochs may be 
older to this Egyptian. painting. From the style of painting of birds 
and animals we learn, that Egyptian art had formulated its rules and 
forms at a very early stage. We find symmetry, of composition, 

authority in the lines and representation in, profile executed in most of 
the magnificent paintings. 

The great epoch of Egyptian painting dates back to 1500-1100 
B.C. During the rule of Thutmosis the Third, we find that the Theben 
artists. produced a series of first-class works of art. The pallet of the 
painter is very simple. -He makes use of water-colours. He finds the 
pigments in nature. He crushes them, dilutes them. and adds a bit of 
resin in order to make them stick to the storie-wall. "The ochre colours 
are dominant like red, brown, yellow. They are diluted whenever 
necessary. As a rule they resemble human flesh-colour: The next 
colour of importance is chalk-white, especially used to portray Clothes, 

. According to the number of layers of the chalk-white cofour do we ` 
get the impression of transparency or untransparency. White mixed 
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with the red ochre portrays the nia pink of tħe colour of the skin of 
Egyptian ladies. Blue and green are also used frequently. Green is 
ihe colour of the foliage of the trees, papyrus thick plants and flowers. 
The colours are represented in closed large patches and are selected . 
according to the caprice of the painter. The Egyptian painter, does not 
care to imitate nature. The colour composition which he prefers and 
which he uses to a great extent is more suggestive than real. The 
Egyptian artist had freed himself from naturalism at a very early stage 
and had turned towards abstract art, which we are again encountering, 
in the new tendencies of modern painting. 

In another tomb: we find a beautiful wall-painting representing a, 
king at a hunt in a papyrus thicket. It shows the cimplete colour-scale 
which the Egyptian painter uses. The background is grey-blue in tone 
and the drak blue of the hieroglyphs match very nicely togthe painting. 
The red ochre of the bodies, spotless white of the clothes, black of the 
hair, green of the papyrus thickets blue of the water complete the 
colour-scale. Behind the king we find his sister, who was higher im 
rank tó his wife, sitting at the foot ofthe king. The. maid-servants are 
always represented in Egyptian art in simple clothes. In the right 
_ corner of the wall there are a flock of ducks frightened by the hunters. 
Two ducks guard the nest. They do notetake notice of the hunter. 
They -have more important work to do, viz., protect their eggs. The 
. Egyptians are great artists in immortalising human pune in their 
wall-paintings. 

Every picture is decorated with hieroglyphs. The inscriptions are 
& real joy to the eye, whether they be written in a vertical or horizontal 
way. - It does not matter if the writing is wrong. The most important 
o is.that the seript has to be ‘beautifully written with care and E 
patience. l ; 

The Baku are masters in representing sentimental forms of 
expression in the faces of their figures. One wall- -painting represents 
women in’ mourning. These women’ are expressing their. grief in 
schematic lines and gesticulating with their arms. There-is a- small 
twist in the underlip and tears in the eyes of the women. One woman 
throws herself on the ground, another raises her hand to heaven, a 
third strikes her forehead and a fourth holds her head in both her- hands. 
All these movements are painted with simplicity of contour and colour., 
The clothes are brown, and the hair black. The hairs hanging down 
the backs of the women, and the tears rolling down. their cheeks give 
the picture the necessary atmosphere of sadness. Burial processions 
are also reprsented. true to life. In the grave of Ramose there is a 
wonderful painting. Here we see the dead body being carried in 
procession. A chest of gifts is given to the dead man for his journey 
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mourning women are portrayed in three. rows, one above ‘the other 
giving the impression of a crowd. Some boys in the background are © 
carrying the household articles of- the dead man. Every detail in the 
picture is clear. 

Very often’ we find paintings, representing a young cm The 
wife usually hold her arm.around the shoulder of her husband in a 
light and tender manner. Woman in Egypt was held in honour. 
She was a companion to her husband and not his slave atid was highly 
respected. She took interest in his life, accompanied him in his 
fishing expeditions, hunting-trips and inspected the house with him. 
An old Egyptian book of wisdom states: ‘‘ a man who builds à house 
and loves his wife is a wise- man." "The Egyptians knew what was 
important in the life. of an individual and they tried to live up to these 
principles, =” |j 

Some wall paintings in the graves represent festivals and 

entertainment. Musicians are always invited to feasts, to entertain 
` the audience with music and singing. The guests are eating and 
‘drinking. The musicians and dan@ers are performing before them. . At 
every function, the guests are welcomed into the house and garlanded 
with flowers and besmeared with sweet „smelling ointments. Lotus- 
flowers are often offered to thé guests. ` . 

Bas-reliefs and reliefs-en-creux are also found in the walls of 
Egyptian tombs. In the grave of Ramose we find the finest and the 
. most delieate reliefs. In order to see these reliefs, after the lápse of so 
many years, one has to use an electronic flash-light. The slim limbs ^ 
of tender-formed bodies are shown in fine lines. ‘The garments are 
decorated with embroidery and fine pleats. The elegant expression in 
the faces of the men and women show that they must have belonged to 
“an aristocratic society. The eyes and the eye-brows are painted black. 
The hair-style of the ladies is varied. The people had more tinie to 
spend on-hair decorations.. Flowers and wreaths of leaves are also used 
for hair styles. Sometimes the long hair of the ladies fall down in loose 
locks, interwoven with golden threads. 

One of the richest and finest monuments of t to be found in the 
whole world is the tomb of Tut-ench-Amun. The coffins are of pure 
gold and exceptionally beautiful. They are two meters long and four 
` to six em. high, inlaid with precious stones. The sarcophagus is made 
of pure gold. The head of the terms is decorated with a viper and a 
hawk, both holy to the Egyptian. He is holding a sceptre and a fan in 
his hands. There is à huge golden chain hanging down from, hig neck. 

When we see Egyptian paintings and reliefs and study the interior 
of the graves, then we are deeply. moved. The. reason is that these 
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works of art are the products of human beings. These people had their 

. own griefs and hopes like us. They were fond. of pleasure and also 
deeply religious. They dreamed of being reborn “again in order to live 
life and partake of earthly pleasures. They could not decide to renounce 
them. They were human beings-like us who were thirsting for the 
DIVINE. | s l - | 
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 HOBHOUSE ON SOCIAL JUSTICE - 


Pr ofessor Risen CHAKRABARTI. 
—— N li. or? Sf di cu dd 


Politics is a part of ethics. As such, it is not an end in itself. 
Ii is a means for à ñobler end. That end is realisation of social justice. 


6 Au ^I 


Liké Plato, Hobhotse makes justice central theme of his political — 
pr a u. enn 


philosophy. Before we conclude our brief survey of his views on this 
subject, attention to this issue 1s pertinent and necessary. 


^ - Social justice is the condition of harmonious growth of social life. ^7 


Naturally, i& becomes an essential part of of political philosophy. Justice 


18 a state of life in which each one receives his due: consideration and: 
‘common good is realised universally. It is the true end_of politics. } 
o true end 


* 


Hobhouse declares at the (outset that justice . and equality. are 
correlates. Of course, when he speaks about equality, he has in 'his 


mind equality of rights, not equality ‘of endowment. Man is definitely — 


not equal by nature. But, he has an equal claim.upon social life. v 
Society, must give equal consideration to one and all. Every individual 


has a right as a human md , Recognition of i$ is the stépping stone 
to justice. | 


mately on principlés of common good. It must be applied impartially 


to every individual who comes under its fold. Equality before law ‘ands 


equal consideration of everybody’ s claim are essential constituents of 
social justice. Naturally as ‘Hobhouse points out : * '' Justice will have 
. double function iñ social ethics. Gener rieally it is that kind which is 
essential to the common good, but this equality will fipure on ‘on the one 
hand as s impartiality Wd the applicétion of rules, on the offer as some some 
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constitue uent of the common good on whic 1e rules are ethically - 
ME 





based." ! > E 


Ti members of a society have an equal ia upon the common 
good and every differentiation must be a differentiation required by the 


common good. The principle «of: equality requires that each one will 


. claim upon common good proportioned to his own qualificatior® for 


. ° 


sharing i: Harmony is based on this premise of equality. 
Differences will be recognised no dóubt. But they will be recog- 
nised to the extent it is required by the system of harmony itself. 


Nevertheless, the development must be all round, and all pervasive, f 


; 1 T; T. Hobhouse: The Elements of Social Justice (1929), p. 100. 
3—1910P— VII B 
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The development of one will not thenarrest but promote the desirable 

^ developments in others. . ë 
There may bə inequalities. But Nequi ‘must favour the 
! development of each other. It should not deter, but promote the 


: seme — w 
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° a part of social structure. This is the fundamental principle of pro- 
= portionate equality in the common good, the governing conception of 
| social justice. "e š 

*In short, ' justice °, to speak in the words of Hobhonse, p has 
to maintain the functions by’ which the needs of the community are 
‘served and to prevent misfunction or obstruction.” ! 

Be essential point i is that the private and the common good will 

ë have to be harmonised in such a way that by arene the one the citizen 
will serve the other: $ s 

z Distributive justice “includes reward and punishment, Punish- 

eni, Vn iemand, is sn integral part of ethical order. Punishment 

ust be so conceived a8 to do the least harm and the most good to the 

| D) Pa offender compatibly with its effieienóy as'a menace—fot the offender 

Ñ is is, one of ourselves and we must. wish him good so far as it stands in 

7 with thè common good. Injury will be inflicted -to the ‘extent 
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* mecessary fer social safety. Even in such a case good and not the’ 


evil of the criminal has to be kept i in view. 
P Hobhouse is eniphatic on the point: “The fundamental of 
| ° justice is thé universality of the system of harmony: Harmony myst 
| ` ° ee to all to whom it can extend, and that includes all men of good 
! will." ° ; O < s 4 
| The : economy fnust satisfy the needs of all members in: proportion 
x to their urgency. TF must do so in a manner which maintains the 
| necessary economic functions. The provision of needs without equi- 
I ~ valent service in return must be so determined in amount and more 
| particularly in form as to lay no crippling Quran on production and 
| offer no encouragement to idleness. TE 
| _ Y There should .be no way of acquiring wealth except by social 
| ~ service. There shóuld be no functionless wealth and no opportunity 
of earning income by socially useless or.injurious work. The remü- 


| nerMtion should be such as will enable the worker to maintain full 


civic efficiency, It-must satisfy his vital costs. Every extra contribu- 
tion will be proportionately rewarded. - | l 

, Hobhouse lays down the principle: ‘‘ It is in the larger interest 

of the „comman good itself that private interests should maintain them- 


s ° 1 [bid., p. 121. 
? [bid., p. 198. | ; 


* * * 


principles of the common good. In this way, rational good becomes = 
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selves, and that in particular capable men, should. be able to make their - 
own way, provided always that they pay as they go, i.e:, their advance- 
ment is secured not by useless .or injurious. activities, but by sound j 
social service." 1 . ks n 
The maximum reward will be so fixed that it will not be injurious 
to the possessor and “the community. ‘With this Imitation ”, 7 4 
remarks Hobhouse, ‘‘ we .must admit remuneration in E to 
the valye of work done as a maxim of economie justice.” 
Here too, as elsewhere, the principles of equality and justice are 
inexorably interconnected. Inequality is admitted if it is required by 
the working system of harmony as a whole. - 
Apart from the' questions of public and private charity, distribu- 
tion of wealth will depend entirely upon the services-rendered. 
Property is in one aspect. freedom, it is under another aspect 
. power. Every individual or an association which wants to do any 
substantial thing requires HW padly- “BG the problem is that it must 
be controllééin-such-a-way-that liberty and duty will be harmonized. 
Economic. power will help the cause of liberty if individual right : 
to work, to choose and vary his occupations is recognised. The cause 
of liberty will be better served if ‘the individual voice is allowed in fôr- 
mulating collective decisions. Far and above, the workers must be 
able to face "e ordinary contingencies of life. - for the sake of liberty, E 


industry must be in communal bands, DM 2^ 
Hobhouse does not “believe "in ‘the economic necessity for récog-, , | 
nizing private property in, natural resources or in inherited wealth, ` y E 


TOW $ 


because these are in fact the main sources’ of functionless* wealth, eco- p^ 
nomic inequality, and the ' preponderant power of certain classes over 
others) He believes that hereditary capital should. be communal 
property. If the community adequately fulfills the functions of 
common life, the need of wealth of the past generation’ will never be 
felt at ‘all. According to his opinion, -the community should be the 
owner of all natural resources and all capital accumulated by past) N 
generations. The individual will have property in his salary and 
personal accumulations. ° 
. With regard to the industrial organization, Hobhouse feels the | i 
need of a Congress of Guilds. ` Tt will include a body} specially represen- i 
tative. of “consumers. It will lay down the general conditions of ` 
exchange. It will have all the strings of an industry in its hands. 
; Many abuses can be pr evented by general congress. The actual power 
of different Guilds will vary considerably. Hobhouse proposes æ tri- ° 





1 Ibid., p. 144. 
3 Ibid., p. 146. ; 
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! partite. division of controlling body, one-third representing consumers, 


c € s“ s 


‘one-third the management and the technical staff, and. one-third ‘the ° 


thass of workers. « He further lays down that the contested questions 
will -then be. decided by & combination of two of these sections, and 
it will be Ifkely that the consumer’s view will have the advantage, but: 
only ` when fortified by the more expert opinion’ of “the management 
and technical staff on the one sid@, or by the human ‘element of the 
operatives: on the. other. | A M 7 I 


^ 


- He advocates the case for Trade Board method. It will help the 
industrial management of -co-operative or State or private industry. 
The question of the status of the worker and’ the right of dismissal ‘will 
have to be  detergtined by Trade Courts forming for themselves, per- 
haps on the basis .of resolutions of Trade Boards, body of rules growing 
out ‘of Trade ‘Custom. CP 

In guch a structure, unearned wealth will accrue to the commi- 
nity, the universal and elementary conditions of private work and 
femuneration will be laid down by law, and. will be adjusted “in :detail, 
developed, expanded and improved as the conditioris of each trade allow?” 
by Trade Boards, thé industrial management will *be left - to the pus 
Boards of consumers and "producers. ' v od š 
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T 7 — I. INTRODUCTION 

` Latin America is by no means a New ‘World. ^35 this continent 
had lived for. centuries many Indian tribes whose culture and 
civilisation reached the highest stage known. in the contemporary old 
world. * Tt has been true," admits Gordon, '' that the Indians of the 
New World have in general accumulated little capital goods: on their 
own initiative. Exceptions to this statement were the irrigation 
. System of the Incas in Peru...” 

The Incas were the foremost native race in »pre- Spanish Peru, 
their name being derived from that of the ruling class. At the time of 
Spanish conquest, their empire extended from the mountain knot of 
Columbia south to the desert.of Atacama. Inca influence reached 
even up to north-western Argentina and eastward Into the Amazon . 
jungles. MEE 


* 


e II. Tue Inca PEOPLE 


Between. the 6th and 10th centuries hasa existed a, powerful . 
civilization in the Andean highlands. Its two centres were: Tiahuanaco 
and Cuzco. According to some historians, the Andean world was of 
great antiquity and the Incas were nly late, comers to the area: 
Archaeological evidence lists the following tr ait’ common to the entire 
Andean world: irrigation, agriculture, weaving techniques, pottery, 
gold work, stone structure, military defence and economic exchange. 
The various culture groups in Peru began, probably in the 11th 


. century, to come under the control of the Incas. + According to 


Bingham, leader of the Yale University Expedition to Peru, the city of 
` Machu Picchu was the birth-place of ‘Manco Capac, the first of the 
Inea rulers. A remarkably energetie people, the Incas conquered 
many other tribes in a short time, centralised their control and gave to 
the entire population a sense of unity—which was political, economic, 
social, cultural, linguistic and religious. 


- Long before the Spanish conquest of 1538, the ` Inek had a 
considerable civilization and political organisation. They biilt roads, 
bridges, dams and had a commendable social system. One-third of 
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their crops went to God, oné-third to the State and one third to the clan. 
Communications in parts of Peru were even better in the 16th century 
than now. Inca, the supreme ruler, claimed, like the Mikado of Japan, 
direct descendence’ from the Sun. ` merous and power descended 
through the priests down to the '' Ayullu ", or agrarian community. 
The Incas were not blood- thirsty like the, Aztecs; human sacrifices were 
rare. They were skilful builders and engiñeers; they made béautitul 
‘pottery, textiles and gold ornaments. Their economic system was 
paternalistic: and, on the whole, comment? J ohn Gunther, the people 
were submissive and peace-loving. The basis of their empire was, says ' 
Williams, “ agricultural communism, making possible a dense, popula- 
tion which, at the time of Spanish conquest, may have numbered as - 
many as 8 or 10 millions." , 

The Head of.thé Government .was the hereditary aparo ; 
descerided from the Sun-god; yet the power of the Inca was not 
unlimited. Tradition required that he ruled.justly. He listened to the 
advice of his council of which his four Viceroys were members. The 
judicial system included judges of various grades, with the Inca as the 
Supreme J udge. Justice was never denied or delayed and every month 
each judge. had to report to his immediate superior; The revenue of 
the State came from the income of the soil, from precious stones and 
metals and by tribute. Heavy taxation was imposed on outlying parts 
of the empire. A fact which reveals superior political foresight 1s that 
colonies of people from the interior of the empire were paced among 
` newly ae nen i 


IH. POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia are central Andean countries facing 
the Pacific. Their section of the major Western Highland Region of 8. - 
America is distinguished as the ‘ high highlands in low latitudes’ that | 
formed the body of the Inca empire. In the highlands, each country 
has extensive: plateaus in the Tierra Fria, densely populated ‘by ' 
sedentary-subsistence Indians; higher area of permanent frost,- 
unpopulated except by scattered Indian shepherds; and lower valleys, in 
the Tierra templada. Each has a share ‘of the Amazon lowlands 
(Tierra caliente), rainy, forested and sparsely peopled. The very fact 
that their territories were united in the Inca empire and are still 
oceupied by the descendants of the same Indian inhabitants and theit 
Spanish conquerors suggests that the present political division is. not 
inevitable," Between Ecuador and Peru there is a rugged barrier but 
between Peru and Bolivia there is no. such break. l : 


z 
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There is disagreement as to dates but the story of the Inca rule. 
passing ‘from a chieftainship to an empire: is well told. The first 
conquests were in the mountains south'of Cuzco. During the reign of 
the 4th ruler, the Lake Titicaca basin, was subdued and during the time 
of the 5th Inca, the southern part of the coast cgme into the empire. 
Succeeding generations conquered more lands to the north and south in 
the mountains and Viracocha, the 8th Inca, extended the empire to 
Argentina. The 9th Inca conquered some more coastal tribes; the 10th 
Inca subdued Ecuador and the northern half of Chile.” ,At their peak, 
the Incas ruled from river Ancas Mayo’ (2° N) in-Columbia to the Mante 
(35° S) in Chile. Seeds of dissolution were germinated during the reign 
of Huayna Capac, the 11th. Inca. -Since then Quito became semi- 
independent, ruled by a brother of the Inca. "This fragmentation 
facilitated the Spanish conquest which took place at Cuzco in 
November, 1533. ‘Tupac Amaru was the last independent native ruler 
of Peru who was defeated, captured and executed in 1572. “Thus ended 
the male line of the Inca rulers, but some Spaniards married ladies of 
Inca blood, and some of their descendants are living even today. 

The Inca empire was, then, a strip of territory about 1500 miles | 
long and 300 miles wide. It reached well to the north of Quito and as 
far south as the Monte river in Chile, on the West the ocean was the 
boundary and to the east it ran into the lowlands beyond the Andes. 
Eventually, the centre of the Inca Empire slipped away from Lake 
Titicaca to a lower richer area in.the Cuzco valley. Its political centre 
was Cuzco, built 11,000 feet abovt.sea level:but Quito was a secondary 
capital. The territory of the Incas, with Cuzco as the point of 
-departure, was divided according to the points of the compass. In the 
Quechua language, the empire was called “the four quarters of the 
world,” For administration, the people of these divisions were grouped’ 
on a’ decimal basis, beginning with the '' Chunca’’, a unit of ten 
families, ten Chuneas formed a “ Pacha ’”, and so on up to the 
" Huna ” which, was the largest decimal group. The chief of the Huna ` 
was under a L. who was the emperor’ 8 special envoy and- who 
bore a title meaning '' he who sees all "' 


IV. Tae SPANISH Conquzsr 


The Spanish conquest of Peru was accompanied by an. amazing 
series of loot. In the matter of gold and silver the conquerors were 
obliged to hand over 1/5th of their takings to the crown. Unfortunately, 
these articles have not been preserved; ‘they v were all metoda in the toyol 
mint of Spain.- 
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The conqueror of Pi was Francisco Pizarro, „the. Spanish , 
peasant boy, who set sail from the city of Panama in J anuary, 1531 and 
landed first in Ecuador.. He’ then moved southward to Tumbez, a 
fortress of the Incas, and then marched towards the interior to meet the 
_Itica emperor, Atahualpa. The. Inca emperor agreed 4o come in person 
io interview the Spanish commander who treacherously captured the 
former. The Spaniards found for the, taking a rich booty in gold and 
silver. ‘Atahualpa offered a fantastice ransom. consisting of. gold and 
silver estimated ‘by Markham as equivalent to about :£ 3.5 million but 
even this did. not secure the Inea Emperor his freedom and. he was tried 
and executed in the Plaza of u, 

After this, the Spaniards set out ^for Cuzco, the lu met all 
the way collecting treasure: ‘They entered Cuzco without opposition in. 
November, 1533 and the loot of Cuzco gave them a.tremendous wealth. 
With the fall of the capital, the Inca armies were disrupted. When the 
conquest was complete, new soutces of wealth were. found,. namely, 
native labour and hidden treasure. "The greedy — i even dried 
some lakes in search of butied gold. 


— 


N. "Tug WEALTH AND WISDOM or THE IxcÀs " 

. The Incas should. be recognised -as the outstanding econorhie,. 
social and military leaders among American Indians. They established 
an empire and at the same time displayed the political genius to organise 
and maintain it for meny centuries., They built systems of communi- 
cations (or ‘‘ Inca roads ” as they are'called), whch were comparable. to 
the Roman roads or those of Kublai Khan- : Their government was: 
extremely orderly; their subjects enjoyed material -prosperity while the 
emperors themselves amassed fabulous wealth. Metallurgy was known 
to the Incas and the metals employed were gold, silver, copper, tin, 
platinum, lead and iron. Many of them were obtained in Peru by 
cruel methods. - Lake Titicoca basin was rich in‘gold with mining sites 
at La Paz. Silver.came from various mines including Potosi. The 
manufacture of metal objects was by hammering, embossing, il 
alloying, casting, soldering, welding and similar processes. | 

The luxurious*Inea empire is represented today by seeming 
ruins,- half-obliterated roads and abandoned aqueducts. Historical 
records amply confirm the prosperity and ‘progress of an ‘earlier era. 
Gold and silver represented thé tears and sweat of the sun and the moon. 
As ther descendants the rulers laid claim to all the gold and ‘silver found 
in the entire realm. The Inca ruled’ with autocratic and theocratic 
powers and built the social and religious fabric of the empire. No 


” 
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. man approached his superior without bringing a present and the chiefs 
never kissed the Inca’s hand without presenting him with gold, silver 
and precious stones. All precious metals theoretically reached the ruler. 
The ruler, on the other hand, could and did make presents as a mark of 
favour. Officials were also expected to increase the riches of temples 
where the chief priests were the relatives of the Inca. The annual 
collection of gold and silver in the Inca empire has been estimated, 
moderately though, at six and twenty million ounces respeetively. 

When the ruler died, every room of his.was sealed with all its 
precious furnishings. The body was mummified and placed in the great 
temple of the Sun in Cuzco. His golden statue was established in his 
main palace where it was served as if alive. The new ruler had to | 
build à new palace and accumulate the treasure for.its furnishings. It: 
is clear that this unique system contained in it the seeds of its own 
destruction. In course of generations there arose a horde -of people 
supported by luxurious idleness at state expense. l 

The Inca palaces were made of stone and the walls were 
‘‘ covered with gold and silver ’’. The baths were vessels of gold and 
silver fed with running spigots of precious metal. This was true of the 
chief: palaces of all parts of the realm so that if the ruler travelled he 
found the same magnificence everywhere. The royal gardens 
contained imitation plants of gold and silver. The principal abode of 
each ruler was Cuzco and gold brought to this city was never allowed to 
leave. Jn the nearby valleys the Incas erected many country residences. 

The Incas were energetic and ambitious administrators. They 
travelled to distant parts of their kingdom and elaborate arrangements 
‘were made beforehand. There were lodgings and palaeés ‘all along the 
great Inca roads; there were at least 200 such royal residences. The 
northernmost large palace was in Ecuador. On the Peruvian coast the 
Incas had royal dwellings in every valley, some of which still exsit. 
Littoral palaces were characteristic of the Chimu, Canete, Chincha, 
Tea and Nasca valleys. La’ Cantinela was a pyramid type of edifice 
which still preserves frescoes on the wall and a circular: tank at the 
centre where the rulers enjoyed a salt-water bath. Tributes from 
coastal valleys were collected at Vilcas in 700 warehouses. Though 
there were no wheeled vehicle of any sort, the roads were wide enough 
and paved with stones carved out of the country-rock. 


VI. THEIR CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES 


The Incas believed in fetishes some of which were associated with 
ancester worship. One great festival was held to invest the grown up 
boys with kinghthood and .terminated with the “boring of the 
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candidates’ ears." The dress of the Incas consisted of a shirt, a clock 
and short trousers or breech. clout. Women wore shirt, cloak and skirt. 
Men adorned themselves with expensive gorgets and wore also ear 
spools. Noblemen were further adorned with plaques of gold—a custom 
common all along the coast from Panama to Chile. | 

The principal object of Inca worship was the divine ancestor, the 
sun. They established sun-temples in newly conquered lands. The 
main temple of the sun was in Cuzco, called ‘‘ Coricancha '' (court of 
gold). The Coricancha.consisted of six major buildings arranged to 
.form a court and encircled by a wall. It was built by the first Inca in 
the early 12th century. Its units were: (2) Sanctuary of the sun; (t) 
, Chapel of the moon;: ($$) Chapel of the .Stars; (iv) Chapel of the 
lightning; (v) Chapel of the rainbow; and (vi) Sacristy and Chapter 
house. a 

The court itself was a holy garden which the Inca ruler cultivated. 
The soil was brought from the Chincha valley on the coast. The 
garden was watered by fountains fed from distant springs by under- 
ground pipes by the principle of the siphon. During three great 
festivals (at planting time, after harvesting and during investiture of 
knights) the court was planted with maize stalks. The bride of the ` 
Inca bathed in maize beer, just before marriage. The high altar was 
at the east end where they placed a figure of the sun made of gold. 
The adornments of the altar included, among a host of other things, . 
herds of llamas, the jaguar, '' mother lake " (possibly Lake 'Titicaca) 
and the Red river. The moon was supposed to be the wife of the sun. 
In the silver chapel of the moon were preserved the mummies of dead 
queens. Lightning and thunder were regarded as servants of the sun. 

It was the policy of the Incas to build sun temples wherever they 
extended their power and one of the temples in Ecuador was built with 
stones carried from Cuzco. In the interior of Peru there were many. 
temples such as the one at Cajamarca. The Lake Titicaca region was 
considered especially sacred to the Incas because their divine ancestor 
had manifested himself there. An important centre of worship was 
“ sacred rock "|" on the island of Titicaca, where, it was said, the sun 
had first risen. "Though the sun was the chief object of worship, the 
Incas regarded the creator god Viracocha as infinitely more powerful. 
No ' hacineda '" was assigned to the temples of Viracocha because he 
was thought to be so powerful that other gods served him, 


"ET VII. Tse Inca CIVILISATION 


The Incaland, comments William Schurz, had an excellent 
system of administration which was made possible by 
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system of roads. The use of couriers and signals made possible quick 
transmission of messages over long distances. Power was firmly 
. concentrated in the mountain capital of Cuzco. The upper valley of the 
Urubamba is replete with Inca ruins and through this valley the 
railroad follows the old Inca road from Lake Titicaca. ` 

At the awesome apex of the hirearchial structure of pyramided 
authority was the Inca himself. ‘‘ Under a remarkable system of state 
. socialism, unknown elsewhere in the world, the Peruvial peoples gave 
abject. obedience to the Inca and to his agents and emissaries; in return 
for the surrender of all individual initiative, they received a guarantee 
of their collective security against the normal hazards of life by wise 
regulation of agriculture and utilisation of soil resources, that included 
irrigation, the terracing of hill sides, and ‘the. use of guano as 
fertiliser.” (Schurz). Even a system of old- -age pensions was in 
operation in the Incaland. Yet this extremely ingenious people never 
developed a means of writing or using the wheel. They had, however, 
a system of counting and numerical computations were transmitted 
from one part of the country to another by means of knotted cords 
known as “ quipus ". As weavers of woolen cloth they have probably 
not been equalled. To change the course of streams, they dug tunnels 
through mountains, sometimes working from both sides to meet in the 
middle. 

The chief characteristics of the civilisation of the Incas could be 
summed up as follows :— 

1. They preferred a policy of peace with their neighbours and 
wars were made with as little. injury as possible. Toward the 
k VIRO people isi had this attitude: ''they will soon be our 
people.” 

2. Their “ appeal to reason " was i addressed, to the 
native chiefs and they belived in a sort of “ indirect rule." — | 

3. The Incas were great road-builders. The roads placed the 
central government within striking distance of peripheral provinces. 
There was a coastal and an upland highway, joined by many lateral 
connecting roads. Communications between the provinces and the 
capital were maintained by. a system of post-runners, or chasqui. 

4. The Incas were familiar with the art of cartogr aphy. They 
understood very well how to make. models of each kingdom. ‘These 
models were to scale and used in administration. | 

5. They had well thought out plans for resettlement of the 
conquered populations. “Tn the course of their conquests,” e says 
Garcilaso de la Vega, '' the Incas found some provinces to be naturally 
fertile, but thinly populated. .To these districts, they sent Indians 
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who were natives of other provinces with a similar climate... . It 
was forbidden to send Indians of the Sierra to the Llanos because 
they would certainly die in a few days. The Inca, mindful of this 
danger, look Indians from one hot climate to inhabit another. ..." 
This reminds one of Griffith Taylor's views on '' homoclimes " in. 
the twentieth century ! i 

6. Idleness was considered a major sin in the Inca empire. 
According to Garcilaso de la Vega, ‘‘ he who neglected to irrigate his 
lands-withm the allotted time was severely punished.” Does this not 
sound like modern planning with targets of production? 

.1. Every able-bodied nian was subject to being drafted into 
the army, elther for particular campaigns or for permanent service. 
This practice, again, is not uncommon in the contemporary world. 

i8. The administrative system was based on the decimal principle 
of grouping. Ten households formed the basic unit of this structure 
rising through successive grades of 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000 and 
10,000 households or heads of families. 

9. The Sapa Inca was the Supreme Commander of the Army 
and it was he who took the initiative in deciding upon war and peace. 

I0. In each province there were storehouses for the army and 
they were ‘‘ always well-stocked.) The products of the village 
communities were reserved for the Sapa Inca, the cult of the. sun, 
and villagers themselves. Food supplies for the army storehouses came 
from the Sapa Inca’s crops. 

1l. Many of the bridges that the Incas built were of the 
'" suspension " type. The Incas, however, were poor navigators. 

12. The Inca emipire recognised three basic strata of its population : 
The Sapa Inca and his family;-the nobility; and the commoners. 


VIII. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, one must pay a high tribute to the culture of these 
Indian people who showed a remarkable degree of skill and success 
in state management. The Inca administration, according to James, 
had as its chief function the maintenance of production and distribution 
of surplus commodities. - Their problefr was not of foreign relations 
but of domestic supplies. They increased their food . production, 
inspite of unfavourable topographic and climatic conditions, by control 
of water supply through irrigation and terracing. In fact, they 
practi8ed, a good system of conservation, farming. 

The Incas had no sheep or horses; but they made the best use 
of the llamas and the alpaca. ‘héy domesticated the llamas which 
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provided them with wool as well as transportation. Dried meat of 
the llama was a food for the common people. Maize was the basic 
food supplemented by potatoes which were grown on higher altitudes. 
Cocoa leaves were chewed by most people. Thus the Incas made.an 
effort to utilise all the natural resources of the country and in this 
attempt they achieved no mean success considering the fact that they 
lived several hundred years ago removed from the nearest centres of 
civilization by several thousand miles. 

By whatever name we may designate it, the fact remains that 
the Inca State was a Welfare State. It has been described as benevolent 
paternalism. The Incas had no understanding of private property nor 
did they understand the concept of exploitation of resources for personal 
gain. Yet in this state of state socialism the individual had a position 
of his own and he had “a code to live by." As in several other 
parts of the America, European conquests were responsible for the 
decline of native culture and wealth in Peru. The wealth of the Inca 
empire was fabulous and rs cultural progress marvellous for the time. 
Even to this day in the inaccessible, forgotten capital of Machu Picchu 
one could discover the skulls of the Virgins of the Sun and recall the 
great glory that was Incaland. 


TABLE I 


The Inca Dynasty 


Ruler. Birth Death Reign 
1. Mapeo Capac | 1075 11:0 ? 
9, Sinchi Rocca 1184 . 1197 , 19 
8, Lloque Yupanqui 1176 19446 — 49 
4. Mayta Capac 1222 1276 80 
5, Capac Yupanqui 1251 1321 45 
6. Inca Rocca 1999 1848 97 
7, Yahuar Huaceac . 1323 1370 29 
8. Viracocha 1350 1425 55 
9. Pachacutec 1398 1478 57 
10. Tupac Yupanqui 1440 1488 10 
11. Huayna Capac ' 1470 1525 37 
19. Huascar Inti 1491 1533 7 
13. Atahualpa ` 1497 1588 1 
14. Tupac Urco 2 1534 1 
15. Manco ? 1545 lle 
16. Sayri Tupac ? 1560 ^ X5 
17. Tita Cusi . 9? 1571 10 
18, Tupac Amaru ? |. 1872 , 1 
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SEPOY ARMY—ITS STRENGTH AND 
-COMPOSITION 


HARAPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAY, M. À. 
Asutosh College 


II 


‘In contravention of the definite injunctions against indiscriminate 
recruitment when the Government of Bombay, as learnt from Extract 
Military letter to Bengal dated 6th September 1826, proposed to send 
a recruiting party to Hindusthan, their attention was drawn to the 
Court’s instructions dated 5th December 1821, which had already 
-been communicated to them. The Bombay Government in reply 
stated that they had not received the orders of the court and urged 
reasons for continuing the practice, objecied to, not by regular 
recruiting parties but through the members of the army going on 
eee ‘so as to maintain about 200 Hindusthanese in each battalion, 

although the territories under Bombay Presidency produced 
abundance of excellent sepoys. Subsequently the Adjutant-General 
of the Bombay Army wrote to Government on-11. 9. 1823 pointing 
out ‘the difficulties in the way of recruitment, which would be 
occasioned by the Court’s orders against resorting to territories of 
other Presidencies.’ It was also stated in the same correspondence 
that if the Government of Bombay were to be confined to the narrow 
limits of the Deccan and Concon for keeping the ranks of the Bombay 
army complete, it would in cases of emergency be furced to recruit 
soldiers from Hindusthan and Central India In times of peace it 
might be possible.to keep the army complete with the natives of the 
provinces, sübject to the Bombay Government but when a large 
number of men were wanted to raise ihe army from a peace-time to ' 
a war-time level as expeditiously as possible, recruitment from 
the territories of other provinces (i.e. provinces outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bombay Government) would become indispensable '.* In 
fact the Court’s ruling against recruitment of forces by one Govern- 
ment from territories not under its jurisdiction could not always be 
strictly followed. 


1 Ibid. 
a Paper Vol. 43 of 1857- 58 paper No. 129, page 9. 
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The usual practice with the Bombay Government as also with 
the Government of Madras was, however, to make local recruitment 
of sepoys as far as possible. It was otherwise with the Bengal Army 
which was not based on local recruitment. . The composition of the 
three sets of Army had, indeed, much to do with developing different 
attitude on their part towards the government of India in the course 
of the-mutiny. 

Fach of the three divisions of the Indian Army, Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras had three branches, Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery. 
The caste-composition and recruiting centres of the different branches 
. of the Indian Army have been indicated in the paragraphs that 
follow. . 

So far as the Bengal Native Infantry was concerned, the sepoys 
were recruited from Oudh, North and South Bihar, specially the 
latter, from Shahabad, Bhojpur, the Ganges-Jumna Doab, Bohiikhand, 
Bundelkhand and from the Punjab after its conquest and annexation.’ 
It was chiefly from Oudh that the recruits for the so-called Bengal 
Native Infantry were drawn. Oudh was ‘the nursery of the Bengal 
sepoy. Though politically under the domination of the muslim ‘Raj,’ 
Oüdh was peopled principally with the Hindus of Brahmin and 
Rajput origin. The Brahmins were of the agricultural and not of 
the priestly class. The Rajputs were the most warlike and formed 
the military class of India or at any rate of that part, properly known 
of Hindusthan. These Brahmins and Rajputs of Oudh furnished 
the bulk of the Bengal Native Infantry, asit stood on the eve of the 
storm of 1857. One of the commonest surnames among the Oudh 
Brahmins was ‘Pande’. As many of the sepoys who mutinied bore 
patronymic, the mutineers came to bear for the British soldier the 
nick-name ‘Pande’? The Brahmins and Rajputs of Oudh had reasons 
to be drawn to military service under the East India Company. 
* Though clinging with the utmost tenacity to their ancestral fields, 


L Parliamentary Paper Vol. VIII of 1859 papers connected with the reorganisat;on of 
tle army In [odia supplementary te the report of the Army Commission (2541 session 9) 
` page 172. As per the statement of Sydney Cotton. Major General -Commanding Peshawar 
Division, the districts of recruitment of the Bengal Native Infantry were Lucknow, 
Gorvkhpur, Rohilkhand, Allahabad, Benaras, Jaunpur, Arrah, Agra and the Punjab 
Ibid page 127. | 

2 The particular sepoy who had fired at Lt. Baugh. Ad/utant of the 84th N.I. at 
Barrackpur on 29th March 1857, Sunday and thus gave the signal for the ont-break of the 
Mutiny also bore the surname ‘Pande’, He was named Mongal Pahde, sepoy No. 1446 
belonging to the 5th Company, 34th Regiment N.I. He was at the time of the oceurrence 
26 yours 2 months and 9 days old. He was ex:cuted on the Brigade Parade ground, 
Barrackpur at half past five O'clock in the morriug cf 8th April 1857 in the presence of all 
the tro@ps off duty at the station. 

Selections from the letters, despatches and other State-papers in the military Dept. of 
G.T. (1857-58) Vol. I, page 197. 
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they disdained agriculture and would not consent unless pinched by 
severe want to- handle the plough. But doubtless, the poverty to 
which these classes were reduced by the rapacity of the Government ` 
(of Oudh) and Taluqdars and the injustice from which they suffered | 
led many to abandon their houses and seek foreign service’. They 
sought service in the Indian army to earn bread for themselves and - 
their families, dependent on them. Oudh supplied soldiers not only 
to the Bengal Army buí:also to the Army of the Bombay Presidency. 
‘There was not a single agricultural family in that province which 
was not represented by at least one of its members in the Indian 
army.’ l 
Curiously enough there was no recruitment, from Bengal proper 
for the Bengal Army. Should the missionaries’ be pelieved, the 
inhabitants of Bengal were men of timid character and peaceful 
disposition” and were consequently regarded as unworthy of being 
recruited as fighting hands. The view of the missionaries about the 
Bengalee character was shared by Government also. The Hon’ble 
J. A, Dorin inihis minute dated 10th October, 1856 on a memorial of - 
certain: missionaries residing in and near Calcutta to Government 
stated that there was no particle of physical or moral courage in the 
composition of the Bengalee. Dorin held that there was not a more 
timid human being than a Bengalee and in support of this statement 
of his he cited the conduct of the Bengalees during the late Sonthal 
disturbances, when, according to his own version of the affair, ‘ It 
was utterly impossible to persuade a Bengalee villager to make the ` 
slightest stand in defence of his life or property. The mere distant 
sound of a Sonthal drum was enough to put a whole community to 
instant flight ; and between men, women and children there was only 
this distinction that, as men could run the fastest, they were only 
too glad to make their own escape and leave their homes to be burnt 
and their women and children to be slaughtered with impunity °, 
Dorin concluded his minute thus: ‘In Bengal, who will take a 
Bengalee for a soldier or watchman? He will not even make a 
tolerable emigrant and I am informed that amongst the whole of the 
emigrant coolies from the port of Calcutta not ten p.e. are from 
Bengal proper. The bulk of the emigrants are men from Bihar and 
North-West, men of bone and muscle who will at least think and act 
for themselves and do good service in whatever part of the world 


l ‘Gubbins Mutinies in Oudh. Page 485, : ; ° 
2 Bengal as a Field of Missions by Wylie, page 263. " 
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they may be employed.'' Tn the face of such an attitude entertained 
by Government towards the inhabitants of Bengal the recruiting 
authorities excluded the province as a centre of recruitment for the 
Bengal Army.” The Bengal Army came accordingly to be composed 
of recruits from other parts of India. The areas from which the 
Infantry branch of the Bengal Native Army was recruited have ` 
already been. indicated in a foregoing paragraph. | 
As tó the races, tribes and castes supplying the recruits of the 
Bengal Native Infantry the evidences of the contemporary military 
officers," taken before the Commissioners, appointed to enquire into 
the reorganisation of the Indian Army, furnish an important source 
of information on the subject. The Native Infantry of the Bengal 
Army was composed of Muhammadans, Brahmins of all denomi- 
nations, Rajputs, ‘‘Gwallas’’, 'Kaits', ‘Aheers’ and Jats. After the 
conquest of the Punjab the enlistment of the Sikhs and the Punjabee 
Muhammadans and: Hindus was allowed to the extent of 200 toa 
regiment. A few  low.caste men such as ‘Malees’, ‘Malas’, 
‘Gurreraes’ i.e, (Shepherds) also had been enlisted in the ranks of 


the Bengal Native Infantry, though such an enlistment was ‘opposed 
to the letter of military regulations. Clause 6, Section XXXI of the 


Extract, General Regulations of the Bengal Army, published in 1855 
required a special care to be taken to reject all men of the inferior . 
castes such as ‘bunneahs’, ‘telees’, ‘thumolees’, ‘gurrereas’, ‘lodhs’, 
‘Bhojoahe’, - ‘Kahars’, *malees' and others, habitually employed in 


menial occupations.?. Men of inferior castes, habitually employed 
in menial occupations, were not eligible for enlistment for the Bengal 


Army either by regulations or by practice." “Hurasians and Christians 
were employed only as drummers and fifers. | 

Low-caste recruitment for the Bengal Army, was - not, however, 
absolutely unknown in the early phase of the Company's rule in 


1 Parliamentary paper (House of Commons), Vol. 29 for 1857 paper No, 48—~session 9, 
pages 8-9. 

2 There was however one solitary exception. The gun- Tapa of the: Artillery branch 
of the Bengal Army were recruited from tbe lower Bengal. ; 

3 The military officers were such as follows : 
Commauder-in-chief, Major-General Birch, Lit, General Sir P. Grant, Major General Sir 
J. B. Hearsey, Brigadier Coke, Brigadier ‘Troup, Brigadier Farquharson, Brigadier Steel, 
Colonel Mayhew, Colonel Burn, Colonei Shuldham, Major General Sir S. Cotton, Majer 
Goneral Sir J. Hope Grant.— Parliamentary paper (House of Commons), Vol. VIII of 1859, 
. Appendix No. 71—papers laid before the Commission, page 180. 

4 Parliamentary paper (House of Commons), Vol. VIII of 1859. FEET No. 71— 
papers laid before the Commission, pages 180- 181. 

€ Parliamentary paper Vol. VITI of 1859. Appendix No. 61 papers laid before the 
Commission, page 77. i 

6 Parliamentary paper Vol. VILT of 1859, Appendix No. 65—paper laid before the 
Commission, page 125. 
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India. Thisis evident from the fact that the sepoys who fought 
under Clive were chiefly of low-casts origin. But the recruiting 
authorities soon developed an abhorrence of the low-caste men for the 
Bengal Army. The Bengal Army came to be consequently 
Brahmanised, not of course by orders of Government but simply 
by the recruiting officers who confined their choice to the 
largest, the cleanest and the most handsome-looking youagmen who 
undoubtedly belonged to the high castes in the society. These high 
.caste recruits came to preponderate gradually over the low-caste ones 
in the so-called Bengal Army.. Finally the custom became the rule 
and low castes came to be excluded.’ The commanding officers 
carried the custom of excluding low-easte men too far. The Bengal 
Army was not, however, absolutely free from low-easte association. 
A few low-caste men, as already noticed, such as ‘Mallees’, 
"Gurrereas', and others were employed ia ihe Bengal Native Infantry 
but such low caste recruits were in the extreme minority. The 
majority of the sepoys of the Bengal Native Infantry were recruited 
from the very high castes of Hindu Society, as would be borne out 
by the following comparative statement of the castes in the regular 
.native Infantry of Bengal. | 


Christians (drummers and fifers) | .. 118 
Brabmins E ... . 26,988 
' Rajputs EM .. 27,885 
Hindu of inferior description : | s. 15,761 
Muhammadans we 19,600 
Sikhs | e 50 

s 88,946 


In the Bengal Native Infantry, 88,946 strong, as per the preced- 
ing statement of P. Melville, the Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical 
Hindus, Rajputs and Sikhs alone aggregated 70,129 whereas the 
Christians and Muhammadans together numbered only 13,817. In 
other words as per the statement of P. Melville the ratio between 
the Hindus, Rajputs and Sikhs on the one hand and the Mubam- 


1 Panliamaniaea paper Vol. VIII of 1859, Apad No. 7l—papers laid befote the 
Commission, page 181. 


2 The statement was given by P. Melville, Secretary to the Military Department of. 
the Government of E.I.Co. in course of his evidence before the House of Lords on 28rd 
November, 1852. Vide the article The Indian crisis of 1857 in ihe Caleutt® Review 
Vol. XXIX of July—December 1857. Page 417. 
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madans on the other in the Bengal Native Infantry was more 
` than 5 to 1.' E 

The numerical superiority of the high caste socis in the ranks 
of the Bengal Native Infantry made it almost homogeneous in com- 
position. The manner of recruitment produced a spirit of exclusive- 
ness in it and made its members feel that they were bound together 
by a close family tie. Again. amongst the high-caste Sepoys ot the 
Bengal Native Infantry the Brahmin recruits enjoyed a position of 
undoubted infiuence over the rest. This was due partly to their. 
considerable strength in the ranks and partly to the reverential 
attitude of the people in general towards them in íhe caste-ridden 
Hindu Society. The. Bengal Native Infantry in fact fell under the 


l As stated in the History of Indian Revolt, published by W. & H. Chambers (page 27) 
4/5ths of the Bengal: Native Infantry were Hindus of the Brahmin and Rajput castes and 
the remainder belonged to the Muslim caste. The numerical superiority of the Hindus over 
the Mussalmans in the Rengal Native Infantry is further illustrated by a statement of 
the East India House, dated September, 1858. This statement exhibite the following 
castes composing only 7 Regiments (viz., 21st, 31st, 47th, 65th, 66tb, 1E and 73rd) of the 
Bengal Native Infantry. 


Non- Commissioned Rank and File 


Mubammadans 2 1170 
Brahmins | i we 1,878 acu 
Rajputs I . e 2,007 
Hindus of Inferior Description .. 2,057 
Sikhs and Puniabis "EE 54 

| 7,196 


Vide Parliamentary panes Vol. VIIT of 1859, Appendix No, 22, papers laid before the 
Commission, page 26. 


The numerical return of the different cas'es in the 34th Regiment Native Infantry 
Bengal also point to the majority of the Hindus over the Mussalmans in that Regiment 
of Bengal Infantry Army. 


t - d o e 
22 3$. 8 3 8 f Ra 
se £ E ¢ 3 Ë ÀA š 
a a => t» e ae wa EL 
Brabmins .1 2 a 10 294 — 335 
Chuttrees eie 4 3 11 18 is 206 287 
Hindus of inferior : 
description <s 1 2 14 13 I 200 . 231 
Christians sii as at i s 10 9 12 
Mussalmans ds 2 1 12 24 8 153 200 
-Sikhs oe os P ps vis Lis o "74 . 74 
Total ; 1 s 10 61 60 — 19 929 1,089 
* m —— —— —— — a— — wa armarna semam —— —— 


Vid? Parliamentary paper Vol. 80 of 1857, Silos No. 270, Appendix to papers cae 
‘to the Mutinies in the Kast India. Inelosure lin No. 7 , page 151. 
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` influence and control of Brahmanism. A low-caste Subadhar, for 
instance, when off duty, had to recognise the superiority of a Brahmin 
Sepoy, though the latter belonged to the regiment under the former’s 
military command. ‘The Bengal army was in reality under the grip 
of a ° Brahmanical clique i: | 
A few lines on the agency of recruitment of the Bengal: Native 
Infantry, on the precautions Of its registry and on its organisa- 
tion in general may in this connection be of some interest. Generally 
there was no difficulty in obtaining recruits without special agency. 
Parties were sent at times from regiments to recruit in districts with 
the sanction of the commander-in-chief. Again, native officers and 
sepoys proceeding on leave brought back recruits in numbers-and when | 
regiments were posted in certain localities, men came in flocks for 
enlistment.’ On enlistment native officers were required to take: each 
recruit to the ‘tehseeldar’ of the village to which he belonged in 
order that the ‘tehseeldar’ might enquire about his name, caste, 
parentage and residence and could make sure that the same were 
correctly stated. lists of recruits with ‘tehseeldar’s’ signature 
thereon were then to be forwarded to the district officer who on 
being satisfied that the returns were formal and correct prepared a 
nominal roll in a prescribed form for transmission of the same to the 
commanding officer of his regiment through the recruiting officers.” 


The recruits thus obtained and registered joined the ranks and 
swelled the body of the Bengal Army, which was organised on certain 
principles. The organisation of the Bengal Native. Infantry may be 
treated as typical of'the regimental organisation in India during the 
pre-mutiny days. An Infantry regiment of the Bengal Army was 
composed of 1000 privates, 120 non-commissioned Officers and 20 
native commissioned officers. It was divided into ten companies of 
100 privates each. When stationery, the regiments were never 
quartered in barracks but in ten lines or rows of thatched buts, one 
row for each company. In front of each row there was a small circular 
building in which the arms and accoutrements of that particular com- 
pany were stored under the charge of a ‘havildar’ or a native sergeant 
on duty. Promotion invariably went by seniority in a regiment in the 
Bengal Army and by selection in the regiments of the .Madras and 
Bombay Armies. By a gradual process a Sepoy became a ‘naik’ or 
corporal ; a ‘naik’ was promoted as a ‘Havildar’ or Sergeant, a 


l. Parliamentary paper Vol. VIIL of 1859, Appendix No. 61 papers laid, poira the 
dz vou page 77. : 
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‘Havildat’ ranked as a ‘Jamadar’ or fieutenant and finally a ‘Jamadar’ ` 
was promoted as a ‘Subahdar’ or Captain, usually the highest rank, 
then attàinable by a native in the Indian Army. 

If the Hindus formed the bulk of the Bengal Native Infantry, the 
Mussalmans commanded the majority in the Bengal native Cavalry. 
Three-fourths of the Cavalry branch of the Bengal Army were recruited 
from the Muslims of various descriptions such as Hindusthanee 
Muhammadans, Sheikhs, Syuds, Moguls, Pathans, Rangars (Rajput 
Mussalinans) and Afghans, while the remaining portion was composed 
of such castes and races as Rajputs, Sikhs, Rohillas, Jats and Brah- 
mins." The composition of the 7th Irregular Cavalry as on lst May, 
1857 may be treated as indicating the usual numerical majority of the 
Mussalmans over the Hindus in the Bengal Native Cavalry. The 
-composition stood as follows" :— 


Muhomedans, Syuds and Pathans : iue -892 


`  Mahomedan Rajputs | . 82 
Brahmins | | l wr. 03. ` 
Rajputs | | .. | 98 

Sikhs | | 2 39 9 
Hindus of inferior description. . Gii 2 


Evjdently the Muhammiadans were in the majority in the Bengal 
Cavalry Army. ‘No castes were, however, excluded from the Cavalry 
branch of the army excepting very low-caste men. The usual practice 
was to keep cavalry ranks closed to men of inferior castes, habitually 
employed in menial occupations. This Cavalry force was recruited 
from Rohilkhand, Delhi and the neighbouring areas.. Rohilkhand 
furnished the best Cavalry-men. Delhi supplied many sowars, while 
_ ‘Jhuggur’, Rohtak and ‘Kulbinore’ sent forth. Rajputs, Rangar. and 
Muhammadan converts, Hariana supplied some of the best; horsemen 
in the country. Such areas as.Hansi, Hissar, Bulandshahr, Meerut, 
Moradabad, Karnal, Bareilly, Agra, Bharatpur, Farrukhabad, Manipur, 
Shahajahanpur, Patiala, Ludhiana, Hoshiar pur, Kanpur: and Lucknow 
were also recruiting’ centres of Cavalrymen i in the Bengal Army. The 


i Parliamentary paper Vol. VIII of 1859, Appendix No. 65 papers laid before the 
-commissjon, page 194. Also Appendix No, 72, page 208. 
bid. Appendix No. 72, page 208, 
3 Parliamentary paper Vol. VIII for 1859, Appendix No. 72 papers laid eari the 
Commission, page 208, 
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- recruits for the Bengal Cavalry from these areas were obtained through 
the agency of Native officers and Sowars of the Cavairy regiments. 
‘Any existing member of a cavalry regiment, who wished a relation or 
friend of his to be enlisted, brought him .to the adjutant and had his 
name entered in a list cailed the ‘Omedwar’ list. Vacancies ocenrring, 
the commander-in-chief selected the cavalrymen from amongst those 
candidates whose names were already entered into the list.’ 


The Arüllery branch of the Bengal Army like its infantry and 
Cavalry branches was also composed of diverse races, tribes and castes, 
recruited from diverse areas. The native gunners were composed of 
Hindus and Muslims, almost in equal ratio. In the troop of Major V. 

Coxe at Rawalpindee the proportion of the, two races supplying the 
gunners for the Bengal Army stood as follows? :— . 


Muhammadans : ^v DA 

Hindus .. 58 
Brahmins | .. 26 
Rajputs | .. 29 
Inferior Castes e 
58 

m - Total: 110- 


The gun-lashkars were recruited from Muslims and low-easte ` 
Hindus. The drivers were chiefly Muslims and less dignified classes 
of the Hindu Society. The gun-lashkars came from lower Bengal 
which hardly supplied any soldiers to any other branch of the army.° 
These. recruits from lower Bengal were Muslims. Generally speaking, 
however, the artillery men were recruited from Oudh, the Doab region, 
Rohilkhand .and Agra." The recruits for the artillery branch from 
these different areas were obtained not through any particular agency. 

Candidates seeking to be enrolled got their names registered in 
the ‘Omedwar’ list and from such registered candidates the selection 


1 Parliamentary paper Vol. VIII for 1859, Appendix No. 65 papers laid before the 
commission, page 134. 


2 Parliamentary paper Vol. VIIL of 1859, Papers connected with the reorganisation 
of the army'in India, Supplementary to the report of the Army commission, page 20, i 


3 Tbid. 

i Ibid, : L 

^ Parliamentary paper Vol. VITI of 1859, Appendix No. 58 papers laid before the 
commission, p. 67. s 

6 Ibid. I . °. 
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was usually made. Promotion in the Bengal Artillery was earned by 
seniority in service as in the Infaniry army. Promotion to the com- 
missioned grades was made by Government on recommendations of 
the commandant of Artillery regiment through the adjutant-general of 
the army. Promotions to non-commissioned ranks were made by 
officers commanding brigades-and battalions on the recommendations 
of officers commanding troops and companies. No native artillery 
soldier, entertained since 1826 was promoted, if he could not read and 
write one language at least. ° 

The Bengal Army with the sues y exception of the gun-lashkars 
of the Artillery branch was then composed of recruits obtained from 
areas outside Bengal proper. In the Infantry army the Hindus formed 


the majority and the Muslims, the minority. It was an army of aristo- 
cratic composition, the Sepoys being mainly recruited from the upper 
classes of the Hindu society. 

The Cavalry branch was pre-eminently of Muhammedan composi- 
tion. So too was the Artillery. Not so exactly were the composition 
and structure of the Bombay and Madras armies of the south. The > 
two Southern armies stood on a somewhat different footing from that 
of the Bengal Army. 

(To be continued) | 


1 Parliamentary paper VIII of 1859, chh: No. ol puper laid before the com- 


mission, page 86. 
2 Ibid, page 87. 
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IT 
Dn. P. 8. SASTRI, M.A., M. TATT., Pwd. 
U niversity of Sauqar ` 
GO 


Something is uuintelligible because something else is absent; and 
to make that something else inielligible we have to presume the. 
existence of this something else. Thus, in the absence of eating at 
night, we cannot offer an intelligible explanation of the fatness of one 
who does not eat by day, and we presume his eating at night. To take 
another example we have first a cognition, ‘ this is silver’ and later 
we correct this by saying ' this is not silver’. These cognitions are 
mutually exclusive and yet they refer to the same object. But this 
reference is unintelligible because of two exclusive cognitions. As such 
we have to presume that the cognised silver is other than real. We 
cannot even say that it js unreal. 

Let us consider another example. It is said that ' he who knows 
the self overcomes sorrow '.' "That the knowledge of the self can 
remove the sorrows is unintelligible if we do not presume that. the 
sorrows themselves are only appearances. Or when it is said that ‘ the 
living Devadatta is not at home’ we have to postulate his existence 
outside his house. In these cases an implied- meaning is accepted ‘so 
that it might render intelligible, that which is apparently unintelligible. 
In other words, an apparent unintelligibility demands the postulation 
of a new meaning which new significance it can be said to suggest.? 

Such a suggestion arises in two ways. One way appears when 
the expression (abhidhàána) is unintelligible. We hear a part of 
sentence and are unable to interpret it properly because of the 
inadequate syntactical relation. Then the incomplete syntactical 
structure suggests a word which completes it.* Thus the command 
‘close ' suggests a word like the window so that we can have primarily 
an intelligible import or ‘ tatparya’. -It is not the needs of grammar 

! Vedanta Paribhasi, Fp. 308-309 : "Tatra upapüádya jninam karanam; upapüdaka 
indnam phalam. Vena vina yad anupapannam tat tatra upapádyam ; yasya abbave > yaaya 
anupapattih iat tatra upapüdakam"'. 

2 Chhindogya Upanisad, VII. 1.8. 

3 Vedünta P aribhàsà, P.311 : "Srüyamána vàükyasya svüribünupapatii Toukhena 
arlbàntara kalpanam"’. 


4 “Yatra sākyaikadeśa áravane ‘nv+yābhidhānāänupapattyā anvayëbbidhünopayogi 
padintaram kalpyate, tatra abbjdbandnupapattih” (ibid). 
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that suggest this word but the needs of logical thought. And if we 
do not admit this suggested word, our apprehension turns futile. That 
is, the suggested word comes at the, bidding: of reality and we have to 
accept it. The essence of an inference lies, says Bosanquet ‘‘ in shouting | 
of any suggested-assertion that unless’ wë accepted it, our province of 
truth would as a whole be taken from us "'.? 

The ‘other way in which ‘a’ sug n m arises is from the 
non-intellrgilibility of the expressed (abhihita). When the expressed 
meaning of a sentence is unintelligible, we postulate a new meaning, 
which is in reality suggested by the primary meaning. : This suggested 
meaning makes the sentence intelligible.* And yet the suggested 
meaning is not something brought from’ outside and superimposed on 
the sentence in question, for it is inherent in the sentence itself and the 
words through their unintelligibility make manifest that which is 
nnpheit or latent, in them. Hence it is that this process of implication 
leads to suggestion and it dogs riot; involve, and as Mahima has argued, 
any mediation by the middle term in the appreliension of the conclusion 
or of the new meaning.’ 

And if we can interpret the theory of Mahamibhatta not m terms 
of inference (amumana) but. im the wider terms of implication 
(arthāpatti), we shall find that there is very little difference between 
Mahimabhatta and Anandavardhana in the fundamentals. That the 
meanings of the words are not arrived at inferentially is certain. That 
implication plays a considerable part in understanding the meaning of a 
word and-of a sentence is évident from the foregoing. And that this 
process of implication proves the reality of the primary meaning and. the 
validity of the suggested meaning is clear from the very nature of 
implication itself. | 


(XD 


The meaning denoted by the word varies with the context and 
with the intention of thë speaker or listener. A word can have only 
meaning.and that meaning is not exhausted by its significance because 
if sums up the nature of the object; and' the nature of the object is 
always incompletely comprehended by the word. But can a word 
suggest a meaning over and above its primary significance ? 


pi Tinplicaton and fins Tnference P. 8, 
* of. Vedin'a Paribhisa, P. 200 : ‘Yona vini-~yadannoanpannam’’. ` 
Š vedanta Paribbagi, P. 313: "'Abbihitànupapat!is tu vatra vükyà ragate ‘eathe’ 
nupapannatvena intfah san arthantaram kalpaya ti titra draslavya". 
7 of "Na" ceyam arthapathir anumane “ntar bhavitum arhati; anyaya vyüpty 
: a jn&nenenanvayini anantarbhavat (ibid, P. 314) 


- 
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A’ word is denotative of a meaning, -and this meaning is the 
essential feature comprehended by the word. If so, the word cannot 
possibly ‘suggest any other meaning.” ‘The beauty of the word and its 
meaning in a poem is said to be highly suggestive; but this. suggestive 
quality is seen to arise not from the word but from the background of 
the imagery and the figures of speech in which it is placed. This back- 
ground constitutes the beauty of expression and-gives vise to varied 
suggestions; and if we werë to speak of the suggestive nature of'a word, 
we have to look for this element-of suggestion. also in this background." 
But if itis said that the word by itself -is capable of suggesting a 
meaning’ over and above its primary denótation; then this is a feature 
which we have to excavate; and as such if might turn’ out to be Y 
fiction.” T£ this suggestive nature brings forth the beauty of a 
composition, one might reply that this beauty emanates irom the 
imagery and the figures." Hence it is said that there is no need to 
postulate a new capacity for the words, when this capacity to suggest 
actually arises from the imagery and the like. Thus the thinkers that 
reject Dhvani or suggestion argue from three fronts: viz., there is no 
other principle beyond that of a poetic word which can interpret the 
sense to us; since the poetic word alone can yield the sense, a principle 
like suggestion is of no value : and if there is the principle of suggestion, 
it is already subsumed under the poetic word. 

Ideas are émbodied in words and the words denote these ideas. 
This is 'abhidhà' or “the denotation of the. word. This primary 
denotation takes cognizance of the nature of words in'terms of ' yoga ' 
and 'rüdhi'; and the necessary connection between a word and its 
abhidhà distinguishes a work of art from other compositions. As the 

. Agni Purana says, 


' Süstra sabda pradhanatvam, itihüse 'rtha nisthatü 
abhidhüyül pradhánatvát kávyam tābhyäm vibhidyate ix 


+ : 
In the Vedas it is the word that is significant, while in the epies aud 
purànas we attach significance to the meaning. But in literature we 


8. Tecana, P. 14 : “Tatra samayüpoke apena Sabdo ‘ria pratipadaka iti kyiv vücya . 


a nüsti vyapgyan'', š 


““Sabdirtha gunšlankšrapam eva gabdirbha SobhakaritLval loka sastrativikia sundara 
a sa küvyasyünenya $obh&à Hhetuh kascid anye sli ye emábhir no ganitah 
iyekah prakarah. — (Jbid., Pp, 14, 15). 


10 Ve vā na ganitah, ea Sobhaküry eva na bhavatiti dvitiyah’’ (bid., P. 15). 
ii Atha 4obháküri bhavati tarhy asmad ukta eva gune valanküra vüntarbhati" (/bid) 


tap 0? “Namintara karane iu kiyad idam pandityam. A(hšpi gunesva Mankaresu 
vantarbbaivah, iathápi kimeid vigesalegam — aÁrilanàmantara māiram, upaqa viechitti 
prakürünüm asakayatvüt, Tatbapi gunülankàrà vyatiriktatvübhava cva’ ' (Ibid) 


13 "Agnipur&na, 957.2,8, 
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emphasize both the word and its expressed meaning. This primary 
meaning is determined by various factors. The relation which a word 
has with other words, its nature in isolation, its co-existence with other 
words, its homonyms, its purpose, the intentión of the speaker, the 
context, its juxtaposition, its capacity, propriety, the place and time 
when it is used, its gender, its accent—these are some of the principles 
that determine the meaning of the word precisely and accurately." In 
spite of this complexity in the meaning of a word, we have various 
thinkers who have over-simplified the matter. Thus ' Abhidhā ' is the 
unalterable symbolic presentation of a meaning according to the Nyaya 
thinkers; it is just suggestive or indicative of the object according to the 
“grammarians; it is the principle of relation between the expressive word 
and its expressed sense, according to the author of the Manjüsà and to. 
the Mimansakas it is ‘ padàrthàntaram ' All these explanations do 
not carry us farther in the understanding of the word. 

All the words, we have seen, are classified into various groups with 
reference to their meanings. Thus we have words that denote 
universals, particulars, qualities and relations, and actions. That this 
division itself is arbitrary we have found in the preceding chapter. "We: 
have also noticed that the real nature of a word makes it something like 
a universal or a class concept in ordinary usage; and from this nature 
we have drawn the conclusion that a word can suggest many meanings. 
But whatever meanmg is presented by the word, that meaning is 
vitally related to the word and that meaning presents only one aspect of 
the embodied thought-content. Thus when we speak of a plurality of 
meanings for the same word, we are only stating that the embodied 

_thought-content which is in the word can be comprehended in many 
ways. These ways constitute its various aspects; and the meaning of | 
d word is a significant coherence of all these possible meanings. And 
ds to which meaning is primary and which is not, depends upon other 
factors like the context and the intention of the speaker. 

Thus on the one hand we have à meaning which in current usage 
is said to be primary. And on the other hand we have a meaning given 


14 cf. Sabda prádhányam àáritya tatra éastram prtbag viduh, arthe tattvena yukte 
tu vadanty &ákbyünam etayeh dvayer gunatve vyapara pradhinye kšvya gir bhavat’’. 
(Quoted in Locaria,! 


15 “Samyago viprayogasea, sihacaryam, virodhità, wrthah, prakaranam, lingam, ` 
fabdasyatiyasya samnidhih, samarthyam, ausity, degah, kale, vyaktih, svar&dayah, 
Sabdarthasyanavacchede viéesa smrtihetavah’’. 

(Vakyapadiyam) 
See Rasa Gangidbara, Pp. 147 to 156. - 
l6 Ravyaprakiga, P. 31: “Saksith sanketitam yo 'rtham abhidbatt! sa vacakah”. 

V ‘eArtha pratiti kiritva simanyat tàv (= dyotaka vyanjakiv api šabdau) vacakiv 
eva. Evam dyetya vyangyayeh arthüyeh pretyayatva sámüny&üd upacárad vacyatvam ova 
(Vahrokti Jivita, iP. 15). ` Y 
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by the context and other factors, and this too can be said to,be the 
primary meaning of a word or its ‘abhidha’. It is also called 
' &akyártha ', ‘ vacyartha’, and.‘ mukhyártha . ‘The word ‘ cow’ 
and the object ‘ cow ' are related directly, and this power or ' sakti ' is 
said to be latent in the word. A word signifies or means’ something; 
it has a meaning, and it refers to sométhing or object. If we want to 
find out whether a word means some thing, we have to. see whether 
another word which is said to mean the same can be substituted in its 
place. In other words the primary meaning of a word is that for which 
it alone stands as a sign! The word has a power or ' sakti’ to reveal 
a meaning, and this power is: called ‘ abhidhà ': and it can as well be 
the power of a meaning to reveal itself as a word.? Thus it is the 
nature of ' abhidhà ' to reveal that meaning which is. the proper one. 


'* Yah gabdo yam artham bodhayati, sa tasyavicakaiti. 

Iyam ca yasya sabdasya yasminn artho 'sti tasya so ‘rtho 

‘bhidheyah.* 
A word does not fulfil its function until it expresses that meaning which 
the context demands. This meaning mav be the suggested one; and 
vet it is expressed by the word. And hence one need not feel worried 
m accepting a suggestive function for the word. Here we see clearly 
how 'abhidhà slowly and silently glides into ° vyanjana '. 


Let us then consider some cases of ' vyanjanà ' before we arrive 
at an understanding of its real nature. ‘‘ Gangáyüm ghosah ” is taken 
‘to mean a hamlet on the banks of the Ganges. But the same 
expression might also mean that the hamlet is cool and sacred. By 
' Jaksanà ' or implication we are able to arrive at the idea of the banks 
of the river only. "Phe word by itself is unable to mean the coolness ot 
the sacredness of the hamlet; nor can 'laksapá ' give it; and yet the 
expression gives rise’ io these ideas. In such a case-the words are 
only functioning as mere indicators or sign posts only. Words here 
become symbolic values, comparable to gestures and sighs. They give 
rise to an intuition or ‘ pratibh& ', and this intuition is associated with 
the objective entities. Thus words cannot present any idea or thought 
by themselves, but only suggest vaguely or dimly the facts referred to. 
The intuition- that arises from the words is purely subjective; and hence 
we find different people interpreting the same texts differently. 


° 
18 Rasa Gangüdhara, P. 176 : "Sakiyükhye ‘rthasyadabda gatab, šabdasyërthagate 
vå sambandha višeso *bbidhà". 
19 Ibid., p. 189. 
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All the- earlier aestheticians recognised the presence of suggestion 
and admitted its importance in the manifestation and development of 
the poetic idea or image or feolinp. As a result they treated this 
element either as a figure of speech or as a feature of the expression 
proper. LPratihdrenduraja recognises that there is ' pratiyaméinartha ’ 
and where this suggested meaning is important there.it does not become 
a figure of speech. The primary important meaning is that "which 
forms ‘the basis for any figure, and consequently it ‘cannot be an 
accessory too." But at the same time he also tells us that just’ as 
servants add to the dignity of the master, so does the suggested . 
meaning lend a beauty to the ‘ gunas’: and ‘ dhvani’ or suggestion 
becomes an ‘ alankara-’ or a beautifier of the gunas. And on enquiry 
into the nature of some figures of speech reveals the pitfalls here. . 

In the simile there is suggestively apprehended (pratiyate) some 
likeness or other.” The ' vastiipama’ is said to be ' pratiyamanaika 
dharma ’.** After having made an assertion about an object, if another 
similar to it is put forth, we have the ‘ prativasttipama ' where there is 
the ‘ simya pratiti’.*° This suggestion of similarity is one way by 
which the ideas conveyed by words become .related to one another. 
But a mere relation through similarity is not the whole picture. Since 
at times dissimilarity too functions in the same way. Thus, for 
example: “ Thy face and the lotus: this is the difference between the 
two—the lotus springs up in water and thy face is always with thee "°. 
Here we have the figure of speech known as ' vyatireka ' asit is based, 
on the mere indication of similarity (pratiyamina, s&dr$ya ’), leading to 
a distinction. In ' Paryàyokta ' or periphrasis, the sentence might; 
apparently carry one meaning, but in reality convey a totally different 
meaning altogether. On this figure Udbhata refers to a significance 
arising after the primary meaning is apprehended.” And the figure 
called ‘ süksmà ' which Bhamaha has rejected," and which Dandin 
considered to be the highest ornament of a poetry * and which, Bhoja 


22 ' "Tag echa pratiyamanam pradhánatvàd alamküryatayü vaktum yuktam, natv 
alainkrti karanatayá''. 


23 “Svamyalankaranaka bhrtyñh''. 

71. \ivyidaréa, IE. 14 : “Yalhü katbam cit sadpsyam yatrodbhütam pratiyate. 
2» Ibid.. IY. 16. 2 

w Tbid,, YL. 46. | : 

27 Ibid., TI. 190. of. IT. 189, 192, 195. See. Sarasvati Kanthābbarana, Ht 99. 


28 "Bhümaha; TLI. 8 "Pary&yoktam yad anyena prakiren’d bhidhiyate". cf., Dandin, 
11. 295, 
$9 “Vacya vücaka vrtlibbyam sinyendvagamitmana”’ (kávyalankára süra sangraha, 
TV. 11}. i 
* 
30 K&vyalonkára, IT. 86. 
3 Kavyadaréa, II. 
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refers to the intention of the speaker,** involves a clear case of 
suggestion °° for the intention is always suggested there:*' 

The intuition or suggestion refers to an objective fact, and the 
suggested meaning is not the only one. ‘There are many meanings and 
this is one. How can one word give rise to a variety of meanings? 
While speaking of the varieties of the simile, Bhamaha observes that in 
certain sentences we have ' guna sámya pratiti’ or the apprehension of 
a similarity that is suggested even when it is not explicitly stated 
| (‘canabhidhane’ p). An idea can be and is suggested when another 
resembling it is described; and this suggested idea may be even totally 
different from it as in the case of ‘ samšsokti "2° And in ' apahnuti ' 
the idea of likeness is implicit or imbeded.*’ In these cases we find 
similarity or dissimilarity between objects giving rise to varied inter- 


pretations of the same. The objective fact referred ta is the same for all . 


minds; and yet various minds intuit varied meanings. How can-a 
particular word evoke these varied suggestions? If it is said that the 


verbal suggestions have no relation with an objective fact, the words will. 


become figments of the imagination and therefore meaningless. But if 
an objective fact is denoted by a word, then the varied suggestions or 
intuitions will turn out to be individual or subjective reactions or 
responses to given situations. And these responses lack objective 
validity and value. To escape from such a position we have to believe 
that the suggestions do not emanate from the subjective responses but 
from the objects themselves. The object being a complex entity can 
and does give rise to varied meanings to various minds. 

Mandana speaks of “ visistartha prayuktà hi samabhivyabrtir 
jane ". In ordinary usage words are employed by the cultured with a 
specific meaning. Such words are used not merely with reference to 
their meanings, for words are capable of uniting themselves with one 
another through their significant meanings.  Dandin's treatment of 
' udara guna’ is constituted by this specific characteristic which is just 
indicated. Jt arises wheri a certain charm is apprehended in the 
utterance. For example: ‘ The forlorn look of the mendicants fall on 
your face but once, and thereafter it has not to look on another’s face 


32 Sarasvati kanthabbarana, III. 21, ‘‘Ingitakara laksyo’rihah. 

3 [bid., IIT. 22: ‘“Vacyah pratiyamanagea süksmo ‘tra dvividho matah”... 

3t Ibid., p. 391: ‘Ingitena vyangyatval ayam ingit-Jaksyo bhidhiyamanah’’. 

3 TT. 8L: ''Samüna vasiu myásena prativastiipamocyale yathovünabhidháne ‘pi 
guna rümya pratititah’’. # 

š6 ''Yatrokto gamyato “mvo' rthas tat samáüna višesanam Sasamaskktiraddista 
sanksiptarthataya yatha”I(Ibid , If. 73). 

3?) Apubnatir abhist8 ca kimeid antargatop-mà (Bhamaha, ITI, 91). e 

5B Asti cebüpi lokünus&rato visistiartha pratyüy:na prayukia sam abhivygührtinüm 
artha mitra patatve pacánám pràmünyüopapttib, ‘visistartha prayukia ht saimaBhivyahrtir 
jana’ iti ny&vüt, Astica śabdānām artha rapa sambandhavasa prüptir anvilivasthay§m’’, 
(Citsnkhi, p. 153). | | 
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in that same condition.’ Here the charm of liberality is just suggested 

.or indicated (laksyate).? In the ' udatta guna’ either the greatness 
of the motion or the magnitude of prosperity is suggested well 
Csnvyanjitam).* 

' The expression of one idea can lead to the apprehension of another 
idea which is suggested, as m the figure of speech ' Bhiiva '; and m 
such cases the suggestion refers to the intention (abhipriva) of the 
speaker." .The deseription of an object through the, deliberately 
designed adjectives and the like (‘ s&bhiprüvavi&esanaih ’) gives rise to 
‘ parikara ''^; and in such a case the meaning of the object undergoes a , 

Ţ profound change. That is, the meaning: ol an object or of a word 
: undergoes a change which is just suggested when that word is qualified 
by words that are chosen deliberately. That is, suggestion depends on 
ehoice, intention, and context. | 
Rudrata’s figures ‘ bhšva ', 'rüpaka'  dipaka ', ‘ apahnuti’, 
° tulyayogita ', ' utpreksi’, 'rasavat' and ^" preyas' inyolve an 
element of suggestion. Vümana's ' vakrokti’ is `a clear case of one 
aspect of suggestion based on similarity. In Bhamaha and Dandin 
we have seen how similarity and difference too evoke the suggested 
sense in certain figures of speech. In other words, it is not only a word 
that can suggest a meaning over and above its apparent significance, 
but a figure or an image too is capable of doing the same. This 
position, according to Anandavardhana^? and Abhinavagupta,™ is accepted 
by Udbhata. This is what is known as alankaradhvani. Here we find 
that suggestion is something all-pervasive, for it embraces within its 
scope words, sentences, images, and figures of speech as well. Such a 
characteristic feature harmonises various diverse elements into a unity. 
Yet Pratihadrenduraja considers all cases of ‘ alanküra dhvani’ to be 
only certain special features of the figures of speech.** Further in those 
places where the suggested meaning is ' bhava’, or ‘ rasabhavabhisa ', 
or 'rasabhüva tad abhása prasanna.’ there we have, according to 
Udbhata the figures ‘ preyasvat’,  ' ürjasvi', and -‘ samahita à 
respectively.*® But these aestheticians have not examined the relation 


39 “Utkarsavin gunah kasciduktlie yasmin pratiyafe Tad udiribvayam tena sanatha 
kürya paddhatih ......... utkarsah südbu laksyate’’ (Kaivyaidarga, I. 76-78) 

40 Ibid., TT. 303. 

^5 Rudrata : Kavyilankira, VIT, 88 to 40. 

42 Ibid., VII. 72, 

433 Dhvanyaloke, p. 258: "Anyaira vacyatvena prasidd:o yo rüpakšdir alankdrah, 
go ‘nyatra pratiyardinataya bihulyena pradaréitah tatrabhavadbhir bhattodbhaladibhih’’, 

44 Tocana, p. 259 : “‘Vacyalankara vi$esa visaye ‘pi anyo’ lanküra vis+s&h bhiatity 
udLhatafibhir oktam ity arthasakty& alanküro vyajyata iti tair upagatam eva". 

45 Mee his commentary in the Bhandarkar Institute series, p. 88. 

4 Kàvy&lankürae sára sangraha, IV. 2: “‘Ratyadikanim bhavanüám anubhavadi 
siicane,.. °° 
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between a figure of speech and a suggested meaning when both these 
coexist in the same sentence. We have to consider then their relative 
importance. If itis the figure of speech that is more important, we 
have to subsume the element of suggestion under it. But if the 
suggested meaning is more important, then the figure of speech is 
conditioned by suggestion. In either case, the expressed and the 
. suggested senses coexist.“ Thus we come across passages like 


“ Vyangyenanugatam vacyameva 
pradhanyena pratiyate °’ 


in Dhvanyaloka. But whenever the suggested sense is uppermost we 
almost ignore the primary expressed meaning. Then what happens to 
the primary sense? Suggestion always involves the Suppression of the 
primary denotation for if the latter is powerful and. complete in itself 
we need not take recourse to the suggested meaning to explain the 
sentence. And if we find that only the suggested meaning satisfies the 
„needs of interpretation, we have to bypass the primary denotation. 
Such a feature is noticeable in many of the figures of speech. 
° Samvrti’ or the idea of enveloping the primary denotation, therefore 
dominates Bhojas figures called ‘ mudrà ’** ^ yukti '*? and ' bhamiti "° 
Similar is the case with ' apahnuti'." In all such cases it is the 
metaphor at work, for all language 1s itself fundamentally metaphorical. 
Hence some of the figures of speech are subdivided by Bhoja into 
° vacya ' and ' pratiyamàna '—the expressed sense and the suggested 
sense.” In Dandin’s 'samàdhiguna ' we have the transference of the 
feature of one thing to another different from it.® The part played by 
metaphor in language deserves a separate treatment since it has a good 
deal to say on the subject. 


Dhvani or suggestion therefore is a distinct function of the word, 
it need not constitute the essential -nature of the word. Says 
Bhattanayaka : 


“ Dhvanir némaparo yo ' sau vyaparo vyanjanatmakah 
Tasya siddhe ' pi bhede, sy&t kivyangatvam, narüpatà ’’. 


In a poem we have only three elements and they are ' abhidha’, 
‘bhavana’, and ‘ bhogikrti'. Of these the last one is the most 


: ^ See pp. 109 ff. 
48  Sarasvatikanthüábharana, TI. 41. 
9 [bid., 11. 48. š 
5 Tbid., IT. 52. 
9$ bid. e 
9? Sirasvatt Kanthabharana, III. 92; TIT 27; IV. ^ 
$3 Kavyadarsa, I. 93. 
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important since it is of the nature of aesthetic experience. If there 
is suggestion, it can enter only into this state as an element. This 
suggestive function is only dn aspect of the poetic genius 
(° kavivyapara ’).°° In other words, a word becomes suggestive when 
it is surcharged with the imagination or ' bhavana’ of the poet; for 
then alone can it embody the rich profundity and depth of the thought 
and feeling of the artist. This feature misled some thinkers to believe 
that suggestion is after all a quality or ‘guna’ of the word. 
° Gambhirya ' or profundity says Bhoja, arises from the suggestive nature . 
of words, and hence it is called a '$abda guna'."* There is an ‘artha guna’ 
called “ gati’ which consists in the apprehension acie of one 
meaning from another. These are treated as the ‘gunas. ' primarily 
because of their capacity to awaken a suggestion. Thus Ratnesvara 
observes, ‘ dhvanana vyaparonmesacca gunatva labhat’.°* Hence it is 
evident that suggestion cannot be reduced to the status of equality. 

Suggestion cannot fall outside of the intention of the speaker. If 
the speaker has not intended a meaning and still the unintended . 
import is apprehended, then the sentence has failed its purpose. 

B ' Vakti pratipattir pratibha pranito dhvanana vyaparah ''.?? 
Thus a good deal of what we mean by suggestion falls within the scope 
of intention; and it is conditioned and determined by the intention of 
the speaker. The word comes to embody the thought of the speaker 
and it is influenced by this thought as such. That is why it has been 
said by Hamerton: A great inventive artist. never in a picture draws 
anything exactly as it is, but compels it into such shapes as he wants 
into that place, having reference all the time to all the other shapes 
either already put, or to be put, in all other parts of the picture ’’. 

In those places where the suggested meaning is apprehended 
immediately, there it is also the context that determines the sense.” 
The expressed sense being the medium for the suggested 1s conditioned 
and influenced by the context a good deal. The elements of a sentence 
'" being continually combined in all kinds of various ways in spoken or 
written discourse mutually modify each other ".9? The meaning of a 


5 Ruyyaka: Alanküraesarvasvam, pp. 11-12: ‘‘Bhatta Nayakena tu vyangya vyüpü- 
rasya praudhoktyübhyupagatasya kavyamsatvam bruvatà nyagbhávita Soani svarüpasya 
vyàp&árasvasiva pradhanyam uktam’’. 

58  S.K.A. I. 73 : * Dhvani matta tu gambhiryam". 

5 fbid,, T. 87 : “Gatih så syad avagamah yo ‘rthad arthintarasya tu 

8 On S.K.A. I. 121. 

5 Locana, p. 69. 

€ Hamerton : Thoughts About Art, pp. 180-181. 

8 ecf, Vyaktiviveka, p. 10: “Yat punar asya kvacit samāsoktyā dan pridüsnsem 
ucyate, tag prákaranikatvápekss yaiva” 

9! Dhvanyaloka, p. 405 : "Prakaranüdy avacchedena vyanjskatvam fabdanam ity 
anumatam evaitad asmaikam’’. 

63 Stout: M: nual of Psychology, p. 538. 
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word therefore, varies with its context. The circumstances. under 
which a word is employed also bring about changes in its meanings. 
Thus intention, context, and circumstance attempt at the specification 
of the sense. l 


(XID 


According to the grammarians, the ‘ padartha jnāna’ ‘or the 
knowledge of the meaning of a word is unreal, for the word is an unreal 
abstraction. It has no individual existence of its own. The ‘vibhävas’ 
are related to ' rasa’ múch in the same way so the words to the 
import of a sentence. On this view the import of a word depends upon 
the import of a sentence which in its turn is said to depend upon 
‘sphota’. We have seen the inadequacy of this view in so far as it 
deprives the importance of the word; and in literature we are primarily 
concerned with words and their meanings and functions. Any theory 
that minimises the value and the reality of words falls short of aesthetic 
approval. | m 


The. Bhatta Mimansakas argue that the ' padartha ' is not unreal, 
since the word is as much real as the sentence. And it is through the 
knowledge of the words that we arrive at the understanding of the 
sentence. The words are the parts, and the parts lose their separate 
existence in the whole called the sentence. And in interpreting the 
relation of words, their meanings, the sentence, and its meaning, to’one 
another, we are asked to accept 'laksana ' as one of the functions of a 
word. Here we are not allowed to attach any power to the expressed 
sense of the word, and this is the other extreme. 


But in the case of a word which has a primary expressed meaning 
and which also suggests another meaning, we have to presume that both 
these meanings are related to one another. And what the nature of 
this relation is, we have to examine carefully. 


Suggestion is sald to arise from the primary meaning. Is this 
suggestion different from the primary denotation or not? If it is 
different, does it spring into existence of its own accord as an 
independent entity being manifested by another entity which is closer 
to ib or even identical with it called ‘ vyanjana’?** The suggested 
meaning springs into existence from the same word which gives rise to 
the primary sense. It is the manifestation of the ' vyanjanà sākti’ 
which is one aspect of the word; and this manifestation is aided py the 
primary sense. Consider the ‘vibhivas’. These are indiesolubly 


81. Avaloka, p. 96. 
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related ‘to the ‘rasa’ and they constitute the conditions for its 
manifestation. Without the vibhàvas there is no ‘ rasa '; and these 
vibhavas act like the primary meaning to awaken that 'rasa ' which 
is latent in them. Hence it is said : 


" Evam ca sati rasadinàm vyangyatvam 
apastam. Anyato labdha sattükam vastu 

- anyenabhivyajyate, pradipeneva ghatádi. Na 
tu tadànim eva abhivyanjakatvabhimataih 
apadya svabhavam ''. 


But simply because the vibhavas and the ‘ rasa ' are inseparably united, 
it does not mean that ‘rasa’ is not -manifested or revealed 
(vyangyatvam). It only means that they do coexist and that we 
understand the, one with reference to the other. As Anandavardhana 
Says, 

“ Vibhavadi pratity avmabhavini rasadinam 

pratitiriti tat pratityoh karyakarana bhavenava- 

sthanat kramo ‘vasyambhavi ''.*5 


There is a sequence. First we have the vibh&vas acting as the cause; 
and then we have the ‘ rasa’ appearing as the effect. The effect 1s 
already latent in the cause; for the effect is after all the transformation 
which the cause undergoes. Likewise it is the primary expressed sense 
whieh gets itself transformed into the suggested meaning. 

As against this position we are told that Bhattanayaka 
considered that the aesthetic import is not apprehended through the 
primary denotation of the words; thus we read in the Locana : 


“ Rasasya sabdavacyatvam tenāpi nopagatam 
iti vyangyatvam eva ’’. 


But this view arises with reference to ‘rasa’ only ° ?; and the 
‘rasasvada ' for him arises through the imagination. This imagination 
is kindled by the words which are embodied thoughts. -Consequently 
even the ‘rasa’ is not outside the scope of the ' bhavas ’, which are 
defined as 

'" Bhàvayanii rasan yasmat tasmad bhavah "95 


This ‘ bhavana’ or imagination gets itself embodied in a work of ari; 
and the embodiment takes the form of words. As such Bhattanüyska 


° 

65 Dhvanyšloka, p. 404. 

6 Locana, p. 68. : 

8' Locana, p. 39 "Küvye rasayitasarvo na baddha na niyogabhàk''. 
$3 Natya Sastra. 
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himself has distinguished a literary composition from the ' sāstras ' and 
the 'itihàsas ' only in terms of words and their meanings. And finally 
the very ‘ bhàvaktva ' of Bhattanayaka is the same as ‘ tatparya ’ 
through which we have the ‘ rasabhoga’ or 'rasacarvana '; and the 
'rasabhoga ' is the soul of poetry. He observes: 


“ Bhavana bhavya eso srngaradi ganmatah ”’. 


t is not: suggestion that enables us to realize the aesthetic, experience 
but ‘ bhavana '; and this ‘ bhavana ' no doubt is stimulated and enlivened 
by the suggested meanings. 


(XIT) 


A word has a variety of meanings. One of them is the primary 
meaning and the others are derived from this. There is a variety of 
ideas denoted, and these ideas may not be interconnected deeply: To 
account for this have we to presume another power? 

In the expression, ‘the hamlet on the Ganges’, the primary 
. denotation of the words is incapable of meaning the sanctity of the 
hamlet. Implication too cannot give rise to the meaning, for 
implication is based upon the primary meaning which meaning does not 
provide any scope for this interpretation. The expression can imply 
the bank, but the bank is not what we méan here; nor can the bank 
imply the idea of sanctity. If it can, we have to presume that a 
meaning ' M ’ is derived from a word ‘ W ' through an implication ‘I’ 
which again is said to imply ‘M’. That is, an implication cannot be 
said to imply something else. But if it is said that the expression 
implies a sanctified bank, we are taking the implication along with its 
consequences. And a word implies something, and the consequences 
arise from-this implied something. In other words, it is not the implied 
sense that gives rise to the idea of sancity, but a new power altogether. 

Thus a word expresses a primary meaning and also reveals a 
suggestion. These two meanings are not identical but two distinct 
entities since they refer to two distinct objects. This implies that they 
emanate from two different functions of the word.” 

Suggestion has been distinguished from ‘ abhidha ', ‘ tatparya ’, 
and ‘ laksana ' which are presumed to follow one another. First there 
appears 'abhidhà ' which makes us apprehend the sense expressed by’ 
the word which is only a sign for it." Next comes ' tatparya ' which is 
taken to be the apprehension of the meaning of the syntactically®related 

; | ñ 


$9 Dhvanyšloka, pp. 416-419. 
Q ''Samayüpeksayarthàvagamanaéaktirhyabhidha'' (Locana, p. 56). 
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group of.words; that is, it is no other than ' anvaya jnàna '." If this too 
does not help' us, we have to take up ' laksana ' which comes when the 
primary meaning is incompatible.” In the expression, ‘ the hamlet 
on the Ganges ' the primary denotation of the words tells us of a house 
on a certain river and nothing more, because it is said, “ visesyam 
nàbhidhà gacchet ksina saktir viéesane ". That is, abhidh& cannot 
give rise both to a general and to a specific sense. The ‘ tatparya ' 
being a’ mere ‘ anvaya’ or syntactical relation 7* can only relate the 
primary, meanings of the words to one another: and this too does not 
explain the matter. Since the primary meaning of the sentence makes 
no sense we look for its implication or ‘ laksana’; and this laksana ' 
can take us only to that to which the meaning of the expression is 
related unalterably by convention and popular usage, for the properties 
of the related thing. or object are superimposed on it. -Thus we get at 
the banks of the river. Yet we mean the coolness and sanctity of the 
hamlét. This meaning is not arrived at from perception since it is 
apprehended from the word. It is not arrived at through inference since 
the idea of the proximity of the waters to the banks can in no way 
imply coolness or sanctity. Nor is it a case of memory explaining the 
sentence, for memory is based on a prior experience and we have had 
no such prior. experience.” Consequently we have to admit that this 
meaning arises from some other function of the word; and this function 
is the suggestive one which is not comprehended in ‘ abhidhi ' 
' tatparya ', and ‘ laksana ' 


But what is ' tatparya '? ' The writers of the Dhvani school have 
given a narrow meaning to the term following the usage of the Nyaya 
thinkers. But Ananda vardhana tells us: : 


' Vaeya vücaka cárutva hetünüm vividhàátmanàm 
rasadi parata yatra sa dhvaner visayo matah ''** 


All the words and all the meanings of the words have their nisus towards 
(tat paratva) the ‘rasa’; and this is the same as suggestion. Yet. 
Abhinavagupta observes: I 


il GQaminyaniam pirisparünvitalvena visegürthüsahodhana gaktis tátparyam'' Cf. 


Locana, p. 62 : “Tad anyathà anupapattisahayarthavabcdhana Saktis t&áparyasaktih"'. 
72 *'Mukhyarthabádhüdi sahakary apeksartha pratibhisana akhir laksanasaktih”’ 
(Locana, p. 62). 
ji “Samanyany auya'hà siddher v/áegam gamayanti hi”. 
“Mukhyartha badhe tadyoge rüdhito ‘tha prayojanat anyo' rtho lakgyate yat s& 
TIR kriy8š'', 
139 Locana, p. 60: “Athe yatra yatraivam śabda prayogas tatratatra tad dbarmayoga 
ity anumšnam, tasy& pi vyapti grahanaküle maulikam  pramügüntaram vacyam. Na Mi 
Na ca smrtir iyam, ananubhute tad ayog&b''. 


18 Dhvany&loka, II. 4. 
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Tac chakti trayopa Janita arthavagama mila 
jata tat pratibhisa pavitrita pratipattr 
pratibhà sahayartha, dyotana saktir dhvanana 
vyaparah °*.77 | 


That is, suggestion or ‘vyanjana’ is distinct from  "abhidhà ', 
 tatparya , and ‘laksana’. That Abhinavagupta has confused 
‘anvaya ’ with “ tatparya ' will be evident in the following chapter. 


(XIV) 


A word therefore is an expressive sign which is distinct from a 
suggestive sign. We associate A with B, or relate A to B; and this A 
may remind us of B, or may indicate the presence of B. Here A-is used 
not to express a meaning, but to aid our memory; and the moment we 
remember B, we reject À as of no use. This A has functioned then as 
a suggestive.sign. Thus we find that an expressive sign makes us 
attend to its ‘significance, while a suggestive sign draws our attention 
‘away from it. In so doing an element of abstraction seems to enter into 
all suggestions, 


But abstraction from personal meaning is an indispensable element 
in all artistic expression and logical enquiry. Interruptions of a 
psychical nature attempt to strangle the smooth course of thought, 
while rational speculations endeavour to effect a sudden break 
in the continuity of feeling or experience. The narration of these 
obstacles is not the task of a metaphysican, nor that of an artist; and | 
they have to avoid the representation of these in the interests of the 
consistency of the argument and unity of impression or feeling 
respectively. The abstraction enters into all language: and in poetry 
it appears beautiful because of the rich imaginative colouring it assumes. 
As Haldane observed: “ All language is abstract, even the language of 
poetry. But poetry suggests—its art is to suggest to us—individuals 
` which embody the universal in a highly concrete and sensuous form. 
Philosophy gives us more. permanent light than poetry „does. 
Philosophy moves in the region of abstract thought. But it pays for so 
doing by being clod and lifeless. Therefore, we want in our world, not 
only the cold mind of the philosopher, but the feeling of the artist, the 
moral sense of the good man, the self-surrender of the religious soul. 
Without these aspects of reality our world would be a very poor one °’. 


" Tocana, pp. 62-68. 
78 Stont : Analytie Psychology, TI. 198. 
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A word therefore is capable of conveying many meanings and 
these meanings represent the various aspects of the object comprehended 
by the propositional form of the words. Thus in. the proposition, 
° nimisatyesa `,— she winks '—we have a meaning with reference to 
the winking of the lady, and this is the expressed or primary meaning. 
That she is not a celestial damsel because those inhabitants of the 
heavens do not wink, is the meaning inferred through implication. 
This may give rise to an emotional state and set the mind vibrating 
with. many ideas, which ideas constitute the suggestion. All these 
meanings do not fall outside the import or ' tatparya’ of the word. 
The meaning denianded by the context is not extraneous to the word 
but integral to it. As such the ‘ tatparya’ can manifest itself as the 
expressed, or the implied, or the suggested, meaning. Hence it is that 
" abhidhà ’, “ lakşaņā ' and.‘ gauni ' are accepted as the three saktis 
of a word : m these three $aktis are in reality ony the PENAL 
of one ‘ Sakti’ called ' tatparya sakti `’. 

A word is a complex whole and is capable. of unfolding a plurality 
of particulars. This whole, we have said in the preceding chapter, 
is a class of things, qualities, or actions. “Further the various 
particulars that are comprehended by one word are themselves related 
to one another; and these relations or connections too are contained in 
the meaning of the word. Thus every word presents a synthesis of a 
great complexity. And when we understand the meaning of the word 
` we do not make any distinction of the multiplicity of the parts or 
particulars involved therein. The word 't&tparya ' we apply to this 
whole called the word or ‘ gabda’. Due to this complex organisation 
of the various particulars into one unity called the word, Lotze ‘observes : 
“ When we have listened to a poem recited, to a melody sung, and 
forget the words and the tones, while yet all that was in them lives on 
in an abiding mood of our soul; when we first send our glance over the 
scattered details of a landscape, and then, after the definite outlines 
have long disappeared from our memory, still preserve an indelible 
total impression, we make “‘ combination and fusion of myriads of 
details into the whole supersensible intuition; which we but reluctantly 
again E into its constituent parts in order to communicate it to 
others '' 

Thus a word sums up the nature of the object 7 which it is said 
to a And yet a word can not fully comprehend the entire nature 
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of the object. As Breal says: “ Language designates things: ijn an 
incomplete and inaccurate manner. Incomplete: since we have not 
. exhausted all that can be said of the sun when we have declared it to 
be shining, or of the horse when we say that it trots. Inaccurate : 
since we cannot say of the sun that it shinés when it has sef or of the 
horse that it trots when it is at rest, or when wounded or dead ".?! 
In the same strain Visvanatha observes ; 


'* Vyutpatü labhyasya mukhyirthatve ‘ gauh sete ' 
ity atripi laksana svit. ‘ Gamer doh’ iti gam 
dhator do pratyayena vyutpáditasya go $abdasya 
sayana kale 'prayog8t ''*? 


Language is thus in its very nature delimited and finite. Since it has 
to embody thought, and since thought is always struggling after its 
emancipation from the embodied state, language is primarily ` 
suggestive. Hence does Breal say: “ But if I take a real entity; an 
object existing in nature, it will be impossible for language to introduce 
into the word. all the ideas which this entity or object awakens in the 
mind ’’.8* Sometimes the word may not represent even the most 
prominent aspect of the object; for the words depend a good deal on 
the attitude, intention, reaction, and outlook of the individual. This 
is the principle which has given rise to the synonyms," and this 
explains clearly that meaning is not entirely dependent upon expression. 
There are states of experience where the mind is full of meaning, and 
expression is obstructed as in aphasia and the like. In such cases 
meaning is very intensely felt; and the clue to the nature of the 
meaning revéaled by the word lies in this felt background. 


There are also cases where.the mind does not make any reference 
to any object and yet is full of ‘‘ what kind of mental fact is a man’s 
intention of saying a thing before he has said it? It is an entirely 
definite intention distinct from all other intentions, an absolutely 
distinct state of consciousness, therefore; and yet how much it consists 
of definite sensorial images? .-.......It has a nature of its own of 
the most positive sort and yet.... .... the intention to say so-and-so 
is the only name it can receive ’’.** Our thought is not yet articulate 
and yet we feel intuitively what we are going to say. Such an 
experience is there even when we read a poem for the first time: and 
we modulate our voice in such a way that we are able to anticipate the 

81 Semantics, p. 170. 
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rhythm -and the thought because of our implicit apprehension or 
intuition of the whole. 

This intuition of the whole is the complete meaning of the word 
or of the sentence. But it is a meaning which is only felt intensely 
and deeply. James also gives a vivid account of the '' intensely active 
gap ”’ we try to recall a forgotten 
name °." We struggle to express it, we come across a variety of 
words, and: we often reject them. We feel our closeness to the 
forgotten name and then sink back. A wrong name is rejected at once 
since it does not fit into the gap. “' And the gap of one word does not 
feel like the gap of another, all empty of content as both might seem 
necessarily to be when described as gaps’’. This situation arises 
primarily because, as James argues, the '' large tracts of human speech 
are nothing but signs of direction in thought ''.** 
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JANAKIVALLABHA BHaATrAOHARYYA M.A., Pu.D.—SANKHYATIRTHA 


A mandate is denoted by «a sentence 


Now, we take for granted that the meaning of an optative suffix 
is one and the same. But if the said suffix communicates both duty 
and inspiration then if carries the same heavy load.as before. What 
may be the meaning of the optative suffix which is both duty and 
inspiration ? | | 

An answer to the above question as given by Kumirila is as 
follows. It is not a heavy task. for an opiative suffix to convey the 
same meaning as follows from it. The meaning of.a sentence which 
no proof other than the optative suffix comes forward to convey is 
known as a mandate. (This mandate is nothing’ but an inspiration). 
Kumàárila explains his point of view. Every body agrees to the 
point that the meaning of a word is learnt from its usage. A general 
rule is noticed that in order to communicate the sense of a sentence 
a sentence is used since the above rule gets the sanction of usage. 
Among these sentences let us take into consideration such sentences 
as involve the verb ‘yajeta’. In these sentences we shall take no 
notice of the meanings of words other than the said verb since if 
the meaning of a verb is known then the meanings of other words 
will gather strength in order to render assistance to the meaning of 
the verb. Let us now discuss the meaning of the verb ‘yajeta’. 
From the above discussion it follows that the verb ‘yajeta’ denotes 
inspiration. "The meaning is detected by the application of the joint 
method of agreement and difference. When we hear other words 
we have no knowledge of inspiration. But when we have the word 
'vajeta/ we have knowledge of inspiration. Thus we conclude that 
we cannot take an exception to the above meaning of the verb ‘yajeta’. 
In other words, it is proved that the verb ‘yajeta’ denotes inspiration. 

If we discuss the meaning of the verb 'juhoti' ete. ihen we see 
that the verbal terminations, indicative of the present tense, the 
` present perfect tense etc. denote the continuity of an act, the cesfation 
of an act etc, but not inspiration. A root in general does not 'denote 
inspiration since such a meaning is not invariably denoted by it. 
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Hence, ‘iit is logically sound to hold that an optativé suffix denotes 
inspiration. What is the exact nature of the said inspiration? When 
ihis inspiration takes place and works within the heart of a listener 
he feels that he has been enjoined to discharge particular duty. Such 
an inspiration goes under the title of injunction. Panini, the great 
grammarian, recollecting the old tradition of grammar, prescribes that l 
an optative suffix denotes injunction. When a sacrifice, the meaning 
of the root *yaj' or the activity of an agent is mentioned no inspiration 
is communicated to us. In a nüt-shell an injunction itself is nothing 
but an inspiration. When a verb viz., 'yajate' (one sacrifices) is. 
used in the present tense it conveys a sense to us. But when the 
same verb is used in. the optative tense viz., yajeta (one should 
sacrifice) it conveys 2 distinct sense since in this case the relation 
between an inspiration and the:person who is inspired to do something 
is communicated. Now, a question arises in our mind. ` Does not the 
above illustration convey the relation between a sacrifice and its 
agent? An answer to the above question is this: It is not a truism. 
that the said relation 1s not conveyed. But it is also a fact that the 
relation between an inspiration and the inspired is at first conveyed. 
We hold that when a person is inspired he prepares himself to do 
an act. LA 

When a person is prompted to do an act how is he prompted? 
Does be feel an abstract inspiration? No, he is prompted to do a 
concrete act, viz., he is iuspired by the sentence that he should per- 
form a sacrifice. The said inspiration has direct bearing upon a 
concrete -act. In other words, the abstract relation between an 
inspiration and the inspired is not distinctly conveyed. There is 
much truth in your slatémeni that the performer of a sacrifice is 
prompted to do itas an agent of the act. But when the performer 
of a sacrifice is prompted to do it the relation between an inspiration 
and the inspired is held to be distinct from that which holds between 
the agent of the act of sacrifice and the act itself. Thus, the person 
who institutes a sacrifice has double relations. On the one hand, he 
is related tò the act of sacrifice and on the other hand he is related to 
inspiration. He looks like the. King’s cow ‘having double relations: 
She is related to the King. She is also related to her milk. Shë 
who is related to the King is related to milk. She who is related to 
milk is related to the King. Similarly, a person will be related to 
prompting and to the act of sacrifice. A person who is prompted does 
an acte and the person who does an actis prompted. Thisis the 
sum and substance of our hypothesis. 
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Now, -an objection to the above hypothesis arises in our mind. 
Inspiration has no double characters since prompting itself is an act: 
When a person is in duced to do something that which induces i is 
called a prompter. Hence prompting itself is nothing but an act. 
Thús the relation holding between prompting and the person who 
is induced is nothing but the relation of a person with an act. This 
objection would have been true if the meaning of the optative suffix 
had been the actual mover like the air etc. An injunction is said to 
be the mover in the sense that it produces the awareness “I have 
been inspired to do it". It simpiy communicates an inspiration but - 
does not aetually inspire a person. Thus, the relation holding between 
inspiration and the inspired is distinct from the particular case relation, 
i.c., the relation subsisting between a nominative case and a verb. 

An awareness is nothing but an act.. That which produces an 
awareness is the nominative case. Thus, the relation in question is 
that between a nominative case and a verb. In other words, the 
relation holding between inspiration and the inspired is not a distinct 
one. ‘This objection does rot hold good, since, the distinction between 
@ cause and a mark is well-known. In this case, we, the Mimansakas, 
have tried to prove that the relation subsisting between the institutor 
of a sacrifice and the act of sacrifice is an instance of that which 
holds between a nominative case and a verb and that the said relation 
is distinct from that existing between inspiration and the inspired. 
We have also established that they are distinct from each other. 
The Naiydyikas say that they do not preclude the Mimansakas from 
assigning any name to the distinct relation in. order to mark its 
distinction, Let tbe relation between inspiration and the inspired 
be a distinct one. How do you know that it is at first apprehended? 
À person undertakes an obligatory duty when he knows that he has 
been ordered to do it. Itis seen that he performs a sacrifice when 
he is induced by his teacher. When one listens to the Vedic in- 
junction “One should perform a sacrifice (yajeta)'" he realises at first 
that he has been ordered to perform it. . Ànd afterwards he performs 
a sacrifice. Hence, the relation between inspiration and ‘the inspired 
flashes at first in our mind but that between a nominative case and 
a verb is presentad next. to our consciousness. For this reason the 
meaning of the optative suffix is known at the.oub set. It is known 
as an inspiration.. It is a mandate. It is denoted by a sentence in the 

optative tense. P ag " = 

Now, an objector raises an objection that as sentences ein the 
imperative mood and in the optative tense are used to convey invita- 
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tion ete. as well so how does an injunction convey merely a mandate? 
The Mimansakas give a reply to this objection that all the distinct 
senses conveyed by them are not essentially distinct from a mandate 
and that their minor differences are due to their association with 
adventitious elements. According to the varying degrees of impor- 
tance of the performance of rites a verb in the imperative mood or in 
the subjunctive tense conveys different shades of meaning, viz., in- 
spiration, solicitation etc. 

But every shade of meaning gives us an incentive to work. It 
has been stated by the grammarians that the optative and the impera- 
tive suffixes denote an incentive since none of their senses is dissociated 
from the above sense. 


The meaning-of the causativé suffix is different from that of 
the optativo suffix 


The incentive which is conveyed by the imperative suffix ete. is 
presented to our consciousness as distinct from tbat conveyed by the 
causative suffix. The causative suffix is prescribed when the activity 
of a causer is to be conveyed. ‘The said activity moves the agent to do 
something. When an incentive is to be conveyed the imperative suffix 
is prescribed. Hence, the meaning of the imperative suffix is identical 
with that of the causative one. Thus, he who says “Do this, do this’’ 
causes another to do this. This is the sum and substance of the objec- 
tion raised by an objector. The above objection is not tenable since 
they produce different forms of awareness in our mind. The sentences 
“Tet him do. He should do” communicate a particular meaning to 
our mind. But the sentence “He causes him to do" conveys a 
distinct meaning. The activity of a causer is denoted by the causative 
suffix. But the activity of a mark is denoted by the imperative suffix. 
The activity of a causer is in concern with an activity which has com- 
menced. Thisis the exact meaning of the causative suffix. But in 
case of the imperative suffix the sense is contrary to that of the above 
one. Incase of the causative suffix a person commences an act and 
another person causes him to do it. But in case of the optative suffix 
a manis prompted to do an act by means of an incentive and when 
he has moved to do it he experiences the performance of an act. Thus 
there is a great gulf of difference fixed between them. When we use 
a verb in the causative form a person causes one who is doing: some- 
thingeto do it. But when we use a verb in the optative tense an 
incentive is given to a man who has capacity for discharging a duty. 
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An immobile object which bas no capacity for discharging a duty is not 
stirred. With regard to the lord of trees it is not enjoined ‘‘You shouid 
perform a sacrifice". Since an immobile object has no such capacity. 
A Brahmin who is inspired by an injunction to perform a sacrifice has 
not yet commenced to perform a sacrifice. With regard to the insti- 
tutor of a sacrifice an injunction “One should perform a sacrifice’ is 
not enjoined. But it is only enjoined with regard to one who has not 
as yet commenced to perform a sacrifice. Thus, the meaning of the 
causative suffixisin all respects different from that of the optative 
suffix, 


If verbal proof is the only source of a command how is a command 
communicated to us as the meaning of such and such word? 


Some thinkers raise an objection to the above hypotheses. They 
point out that according to the hypothesis the optative suffix may have 
a distinct meaning but no proof other than the suffix itself reveals it. 
Now the trouble is “How can one know that the optative suffix con- 
veys the said meaning?" Our reply to this question is as follows. 
Though the verbal command or incentive is known to us only by the 
source of verbal knowledge yet it is easily. proved that the knowledge 
of the relation of denotation which holds between the optative suffix 
and the command is acquired.. When we listen to the sentences in 
the optative sense viz. “One should sacrifice", “One should give’’, 
“One should pour libation’’ etc. an injunction is presented to our 
consciousness. How do we admit that this injunction is communicated 
to us by the optative suffix? An answer to this question is that from 
the usage we determine that the optative suffix denotes the above 
sense. When an experienced person listens to the sentence “Go and 
read'' it is noticed that he makes haste to act accordingly. We have 
also learnt from experience that .the responsive activity of the 
listener is due to the grasp of the sense conveyed by a word. Suppose, 
& person perceives a delicious fruit such asa mango etc. and has 
definitely known by the joint method of agreement and difference that 
ibis conducive to pleasure. Now if he longs for it, recollecting its 
conduciveness to pleasure then he gets by it and relishes. Such a 
desire is an attribute of the soul. It is’ introspected like the soul. 
The soul is an object of self-consciousness. We cannot exhibit it to 
another person. On that ground it cannot be held that no discussion 
about the soul is possible. The hypothesis that the soul is intujted by 
nobody is not tenable. A third person can introspect his soul by 
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means of self-conseiousness. "The desire whieh leads to the enjoyment 

of a fruit is an attribute of the soul. It can only be introspected. It. 
is not a truism that the said desire transcends our knowledge. When 

the said desire is introspected by a person he moves for its enjoyment.. 
When we see that another person moves for doing something we infer 

that the listener of the injunctive sentence has the knowledge of the 
incentive or the command conveyed by the injunctive sentence. 

It is our experience that when we hear the optative suffix etc. we. 
- feel an inspiration but when we do not hear such a word we donot feel. 
such inspiration. Thus we determine the meaning of the said suffix 
by the joint method of agreement and difference. This is our solution 
to the above problem. Everybody may know it from his own 
experience that whenever a listener hears the. optative suffix he is 
aware of an incentive to work. But when a person hears the optative 
suffix.for the first time he does not become aware of the incentive to 
work. ‘The said inspiration can be made known tous by no other 
proof. The meaning of the verb ‘kuryat’ can only be communicated 
by the verb ‘kuryat’. But no other proof can reveal the’ meaning of: 
ihe said suffix. .In the face of such a conelusion those who hold that 
the optative suffix without any reference io the knowledge of the 
relation of denotation communicates an incentive to duty by its own 
intrinsic force lack the courage of conviction. Hence, we should dis- 
regard them and take no interest in their views. 

If you hold that no word excepting the optative suffix conveys a 
command then how is it that the word ‘niyoga’ conveys a command 
and the meaning of the word should fall outside the scope of all proofs 
other than the verbal one? Ob Sir! a command cannot be communi- 
cated to us by the derivation of the word .‘niyoga’.- Its etymological 
derivation is this:—The root 'Yuj has the indeclinable ‘ni’ as its 
prefix and ‘ghafi’ asits suffix. The above derivation is resorted to 
only to explain the form of the said word.. As the command is con-. 
veyed by the verbs ‘yajeta’ ‘etc. so it is communicated ‘to us by no 
other words. Hence the Mimànsakas hold that “Dharma; is revealed 
by no proof other ‘than the verbal testimony. The function of the 
optative suffix is a command (niyoga). It is nothing but the obligatory | 
duty itself.’ It is revealed only by the verbal testimony but by no 
other proofs. It is not reasonable to hold that the optative suffix 
conveys an ‘operation’ which prompts one to perform an oblig gatory 
duty. «It communicates an obligatory duty which is the meaning of a 
sentence. Some Mimiansakas hold that the Vedas purport to convey | 
only objects to be accomplished but not existent realities. 
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‘A niyoga prompts one to perform an obligatory duty by l 
tis córbal forcé 


The hypothesis in question like that of the Bhattas suggests that 
an injunction has got two parts to play. It plays the role of a mover 
and that of a rite to be performed. Oh long lived one!. you behave 
like a person who has become incoherent owing lo the influence of 
sleep since you have held that a mover is not different from a rite to be 
performed. You boldly assert that a niyoga isa mover and is also a 
rite to be performed. How do otber thinkers suggest double characters 
ofa niyoga? They cannot entertain this suggestion. When a niyoga 
exprésses its verbal import itis à mover. When it is comprehended 
from the side of ite meaning it is a rite to be performed since an injunc- 
tion points to an act to be performed. When a person says “I carry 
out the order of my preceptor. I execute the royal mandate” why 
does he perform an act—the content. of an injunction? If this ia 
the question then we give the following answer. An order has no 
concrete shape like a jar and hence it cannot be worked out. We are | 
to work out the content of an order, e. the object to which the said 
order points. When'a preceptor orders his pupil “You should carry 
a-kind of wooden water-pot’’ he thinks that he has obeyed the order 
of hiw preceptor by carrying a water-pot. When a king orders his 
officer “Go to the fort’ he thinks that he has executed the order of 
the king by going to the fort. Therefore, a niyoga (an order} is 
nothing but an act to be performed. 


‘A fresh question arises in our mind. There is a verbal usage to 
this effect ^I do this by royal order". This shows that the said order 
points to the act fo be performed. The above objection does not 
hold good since some thinkers point out that in the above exaniple 
the said order is to be carried out and the third case ending in 
rüjajñayë signifies that he has been directed by the king to do it. 


e 


A NIYOGA STIRS OUR ACTIVITY WHEN ITS SENSE IS GRASPED 


But other thinkers of the Prabhakara school hold that the verbal 
aspect of an injunctive sentence implies the obligatory duty to be 
discharged and that the sense of an injunctive sentence points to it 
(the said sentence) as a mover. The intrinsic nature of niyoga 
(an embodiment .of command=an injunctive sentence) is the state of 
an act to be performed. But as the very niyoga induces the man 
ordered to discharge his duty so it is called a mover. A nbyoga 
yeveals itself as an obligatory duty in such a manner that it has not 
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also abandoned its nature as a mover. It also actsas an ‘inducer 
without forsaking the character of being an obligatory duty. The 
import of the (verbal aspect of the suffix does not overburden the 
optative suffix as Kumarila does, 


AN INJUNCTION HAVING NO REFERENCE TO AN END ACTS AN INDUCER 


The very niyoga which is conveyed to us by the very words 
constituting an injunction is ‘‘Yajeta Svarga Kamah’’. It is 
presented to our conciousness as characterized by two concomitants. 
The root ‘Yaji’ expresses one of these two concomitants viz., the 
act to be performed. Another compound word ‘Svarga-Kamah , 
suggests the second concomitant viz., the person who has right to 
perform a sacrifice arid enjoys its fruit. If it is made out that a 
sacrifice is a means to heaven then it is established that a person 
. who is desirous of heaven has light to perform a sarcrifice. Thus, 
it amounts to this that only a person, desirous of heaven, performs 
a sacrifice and the path, already chalked out, is to be followed to 
establish syntactical relation between a sacrifice and- one desirous of 
heaven. But donot think that an injunctive sentence induces a 
person to perform a sacrifice because it exhibits the fruit of the 
enjoined sacrifice. If such a view is held then the independence of 
an injunction is at stake. An injunction is not so weak that it 
cannot induce a person to perform a sacrifice tiil it does not exhibit 
the fruit of the action enjoined. If we do not admit the truth of the 
hypothesis that an injunction independently induces a person to | 
perform a rite then injunctions such as “One should perform a 
sacrifice as long as he should live etc." should nob induce a person 
to activity. Very well, a quesiion is now put to you viz., “Are 
these injunctions: “One should sacrifice as long as he lives’ etc. 
absolutely fruitless?” The Mimansakas say “We answer in the 
affirmative”. They admit that- these are fruitless. The reason 
behind this admission is this. An injunctive sentence does not 
require a fruit for its completion. But an injunction “One should 
perform a sacrifice” requires two essential elements for its completion. 
The two factors are as follows. “What. is to be performed” and 
"Who will perform it’? are required by an injunction. These two 
elegients are to be filled up as an injunction requires them. If this 
is the case then the above injunction **One should sacrifice so long as 
he lives’? its import is that a living person is enjoined and the 
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obligatory duty is to perform a sacrifice. Then the fruit of this 
injunction will be assumed after mature consideration. It is not 
mentioned in the scriptures. What is the function of an injunction 
in case of the injunction “One who desires heaven should perform 
a’ sacrifice?" Does it Hint at the right to perform a sacrifice of a 
person who desires heaven? No, in this case an injunction expresses 
only a command. If we do not subscribe to this view then the 
mention of the word ‘Svargakama’ loses all its significance. The 
injunction in question purports to convey that heaven is -the goal and 
a sacrifice is a means to its attainment. The word 'Svarga-küma' 
has not been, inserted in ihe injunction to serve the useful purpose ` 
of exhibiting the result of this sacrifice. Therefore an injunction 
does not function to stir movement for the attainment of goal. But 
the desire for the attainment of goal is the cause of movement. Some 
authoritative persons hold that a desire for the attainment of goal 
is the real motive which drives a person to action and an injunction 
lacks the driving force since an injunction completes its mission, 
vindicating the relation of means to its end.. But it does noi concern 
itself with the actual performance of a Vedic rite. 

Hence, as the Syena sacrifice is a sinful act so in tbat case it 
has been sbown that a person who desires to kill his enemy by means 
of the Vedic mystic-rite has right to perform the Syeua sacrifice. 
The- use of participle (Satr suffix) in abhicaran justifies the above 
interpretations of the Vedic passage ‘‘Syenena abhicaran yajeta."' 
In this case, the Ved'c passage does not induce him to undertake 
the Syena sacrifi e. The person does not make out from the passage 
that the killing of enemy is his. duty. But he does not simply know | 
the means to the killing of his enemy. The scripture simply gives 
him instruction with regard to the more means of slaughter. The 
said injunction does not influence him to perform the Syena sacrifice 
since the strong desire to kill his enemy drives him to perform the 
said sacrifice. Therefore, the word ‘beneficial matter’ has been put 
in the definition of Dharma (Duty) in order to exclude sinful deeds 
such as the Syena sacrifice etc. from duty. The definition of Dharma 
is this: Any matter which serves a useful purpose and is laid 
down by. Vedic injunction is Duty. 

When the qualification of a person is determined by his desire 
of some fruit the sacriptural passages induce him to adapt such 
procedure of performance as is `a necessary means toa rite. The 
author of the Mim&ns& Sūtra has said to this effect that the scr%ptures 
enlighten merely a sacrifice. In case of the verb ‘yajeta’ a sacrifice, 
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the meaning of the said verb is known to be a means to. heaven. 
But when a sacrifice is known lo be a means to heaven the manner 
f of procedure is not known. Hence, at that time scriptural passages 
alone induce a person to adopt procedure of performance since there 
is no desire of some fruit which -may act ås a motive. The.efore, 
the killing of an animal which takes place in connection with the 
| performance of & rite dedicated to Agni and Soma is not a sinful act. 
In that case the killing of animalis one of manners of performance. 
The prohibition that one should not kill animals is a general rule. 
The general rule extends its jurisdiction over all matters without 
encroaching upon the sphere cf a particular rule. As the killing o£ 
an animalis one of the subsidiary actions of the rite dedicated -to 
Agni and Soma and is laid. down by the Scripture so the general 
rule which prohibits animal-slaughter cannot declare it to be a 
sinful act. | | 


(To be continued) 


w— sU 


- DRAMA IN EDUCATION* 
PRABODH CHANDRA GHOSH, M.A.” 


. Bishop Long who passed many years in Bengal once observed 
that the Bengalee peasant was a fine example of '' the educated illi- 
terate ", and, as we all know, what is true of Bengal is certainly true 
of India, in this respect. Without going to any extreme wé may surely 
believe that the class-room and the text-book give us only a limited 
extent of education. It is necessary but it is inadequate. The media 
and methods of education are, however, many. Tagore used to attach 
great importance to travel as education. Himself a wide traveller, he 
fully realised how travels might create that sense of joy and reality and 
might cause that widening of the mental horizon which lay beyond the 
scope and limits of class-room education. 


Drama is one of the most powerful and effective modes of edu- 
cation in all countries and in all ages. The Greek stage was very often 
utihsed'as the platform for the spread of ideas, and the Greek drama, 


in spite of its distinct emphasis on form, always attached the greatest 


possible significance to ideas. "With the Greeks their state was not 
merely a medium or an environment; it was a mode of existence. 
It was a rhythm of life which they so often sought to-express through 
their drama which was to them something much above what we ordi- 
narly mean by art. There came a time in the history of Greek life 
and culture when the mysterious link between life and art(gave rise 
to strange svmbols of art forms and modes of existence through which 
the Greek masters sought to convey an entire philosophy of life. So 
intense, so spontaneous and widespread was the sense of culture, and 
so instinctive was the sense of beauty with the Greeks that drama, even 
as a medium, of education, was elevated to the highest level of art. 
With the Romans drama came to be a different experience. 
Drama was brought down to a lower level: It was often meant to be 
recited rather than performed. This accounts for its emphasis on 
sensationalism which the Hlizabethans so often imitated in their plays. 
It is partly for this reason that even the best tragedies of: Shakespeare 
are not free from the horrors of violence. The fact is that the Roman 


"drama degenerated because it lost that contact with the life of the 
people which alone can give to drama its true vitality. It nêt only 


* This paper was read at the Fifth Youth Leadership Training Camp, Darjeeling; 
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forgot its heritage but also lost that sense of cultural message which 
-is what education, in the broadest'sense, always conveys. 

The greatness of the Elizabethan epoch lies mainly in the drama 
inherent in the life of the people. The defeat of the Armada which 
took place on the national plane gave rise to a tremendous sense of 
vietory and exaltation on the plane of the Elizabethan drama which is 
remarkably bold and immeasurably majestic even when in a tragedy 
the hero finds himself defeated by circumstances. With disasters 
striding in from all sides, Macbeth has his moment of despair and cries 
cut, I | 

‘CI have lived long enough; my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf.” 
And yet meeting bis doom face to face, as Birnam forest comes to 
Dunsinane, Macbeth has his courage, which is born of despair, and is 
prepared to fight till flesh is hacked from his bones. Tragedy with 
Shakespeare is not the poetry of despair; it is, on the other hand, a 
testament of faith in life. It gives us the vision of the human soul 
‘passing through the valley of death and coming out under stars. The 
fact is that the Elizabethans had. their own message of life to convey, 
and that they turned drama itself into an education which was also an 
cart, even as the Greeks did centuries earlier in the religious setting 
.of their plays. The Elizabethans lived their life in their drama, and 
it was not living life second hand. Drake, Hawkins and: Frobisher 
used to move out to the open sea to rob foreign ships with foreign gold, 
land they used to come back to the Thames throwing their caps in the 
‘air under the Queen's window, and the whole Elizabethan literature 
is drenched in sea-spray. | 

The full historysof the Indian drama has not yet been written. 
"What we have is only a collection of faint traces, obscure outlines, 
examples which do not fully reveal to us the sense of “ the wine-dark 
pressure of life’’, the tremendous alternation of illusion and reality 
which, according to Nietzsche, is the very soul of drama. Yet through 
the limited evidence of the Indian drama and of other forms of arí 
we find the relics somehow- coming alive, and then we feel the immense 
- throb and rush of life even under the imagery of our drama. Here life 
is nob an ‘agon ' (conflict or struggle), as it is in the Greek drama, 
not the vision of human power which the Elizabethans derived from 
the Renaissance. Life, as it appears in the Sanskrit drama, has the 
sense of a ceaseless quest of the soul for truth. This doeg not mean, 
howefer, that it is necessarily metaphysical. It is always vibrant with 
life; if is always ablaze with the passion and poetry which even now 
characterise Indian life in’ spite of all our sorrows and sufferings. It 
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has its tongues of flame, and yet it is tremulous with the téars that 
soothe and purify. But, above all, it gives us the singular pattern of 
a life of fulfilment, a pattern of wrongs faced and wrongs forgiven. 
At the same time it has the power to transport us away from the world 
of illusions into the universe of self-examination, self-knowledge and 
self-realisation, in short, into the universe of the reality of the interior 
vision. i | I 
`“ Bashane paridhusare | bashana niyama-kshama-makhi- dhritai- 
_ kabeni." Behind this line of Kalidasa we do not get merely an image 
of calm sorrow and despair, but under it we also get the glimpse of a 
deeper level of experience. We have a clearer notion of reality. 
Goethe who had a master mind instinctively appreciated the splendid 
pattern of life depicted by Kalidasa. But a greater. appreciation comes 
from Tagore who interprets Goethe’s eulogy in his brilliant essay on 
Shakespeare's Tempest and Kalidasa’s. Abhiynana-Shakuntalam. 
Drama, as an expression of life, as an art form, as a symbol of 
the joy and exaltation of life, as the very rhythm of culture, suffered 
much in India throughout thé Middle Ages of Indian history. But 
even in decay it remains a splendid rnin. Even now if one goes to 
the remotest village in India, one finds that the simple peasant, though 
burdened with all the evils of poverty. and ilhteracy, has a keen sense 
of beauty, an instinctive appreciation of life, which finds expression in 
queer, quaint and crude forms of drama. It is amazing how af times 
our villagers,. with the minimum resources and the minimum euqip- 
ment, produce, through traditional forms, a tremendously moving sense 
of drama. | 
It is true that life is a ceaseless progress and that art has therefore 
to make experiments and innovations adjusting and adapting its forms 
to express and to keep pace with the changing life of man. It is there- 
fore desirable that there must be all over our vast country an organised 
effort to bring about a revival and renovation of drama. What is 
needed is a system of approach inspired by real love for drama as an 
art. But even then the deciding factor will be life itself, for in the 
ultimate analysis great drama is the product of man’s love for life and 
ihe joy that he discovers in life. Behind all great drama the’ creative’ 
J force must always come out of the sense of the endless wonderfulness 
that human life is and will always be. 


Aeviews and Wolices of Books 


The Lorimers at Home--By F. Y. Thompson. Longmans, Green 
& Co. | 


There are countless lovers of the English language, society and culture 
who may never have the opportunity of seeing England and observing her 
life closely. They will certainly remain grateful to Mr. Thompson for 
The Lorimers at Home which gives them much of what they want to have, 
Here is also a novel method of teaching English in the context of the 
modern social life of England. The form combines narration with conver- | 
sation into a story with the purpose of ‘conveying as much information 
as is necessary.” There is also a very effective introduction of commen- 
tary. Notes, exercises and lists of books for reference make the arrangement 
complete. What is specially commendable is that the story and the 
purpose form a harmonious whole, both contributing to the success of 


the venture, 
; PRABODR CHANDRA GHOSH. 


Shakespeare— By O. J. Sisson ; Published by Longmans, Green & Co.,: 
for The British Council and The National Book League; First Impression 
1955; Pages 52; Price 2s net: 


Assistant Director and Senior Fellow at the Shakespeare Institute in 
the University of Birmingham, Stratford-on-Avon, and author of much 
work of permanent value on Shakespeare and his age, Professor Sisson 
has been aptly chosen for the present contribution. But this brochure, 
No. 58, can claim its place in the series, ‘Writers and their work,'' only 
if T. S. Eliot's contention that “the meaning of poetry to others is as 
much a part of that poetry as what it means to the writer’’ be accepted, 
for the essay presenls very little of Shakespeare and practically nothing | 
of his work. Ib is rather a resume of what other people through the ages: 
have thought and said of him and his werk, an epitome of the vast litera- 
ture on the subject, The author surveys the entire history of the attitudes 
to Shakespeare taken: up by successive generations of critics, scholars, 
and play-going publie in the Elizahethan Age, the Eighteenth Century, | 
the Romantic Age, the Victorian Era, and the Twentieth Century, and 
indicates all the different approaches: biographical, historical, and textual; 
literary, moral, and philosophical. 

The vexed problem of authorship is dispensed with summarily. The 
legend da provincial genius with great natural gifts and little education 
is traced, to a casual remark of Pope. The Romantics to preserve the 
preconceived notions of their idol expiained away his inequalities by 
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spurious interpolations. The resulting Bacoñian theory continued’ to the 
twentieth century, Bacon being substituted by the seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford. Confutation came with J. M. Robertson’s ‘‘Baconian Heresy,” 
and even extended Stratfordian authorship to additional plays in E. B. 
Bveritt’s “Young Shakespeare.” 

"To contemporaries Shakespeare was a man of the theatre, and, though 
belonging to the. vagabond profession of playwrights, was looked upon 
by them as a ‘gentleman,’ for his being attached to the service of high 
personages like Lord Chamberlain and the King himself. Tha emphasis 
on his work and the recognition of his position in literary history came 
later. The eighteenth century not only tilled critically the virgin soil, 
initiating ‘imperative criticism,’ but first tidied up Shakespearo’s text for 
modern readers, and even forestalled the study of style and imagery. The 
nineteenth century saw the birth of a new religion, Shakespeareolatry, with 
its uncritical enthusiasm and hero-worship, philosophising upon the moral 
and intellectual aspects of his work. 

The complexity of life and literature in the present century is fully 
reflected in many conflicting approaches—vrealistic and imaginative, his- 
torical and personal, dramatic and philosophical—all supported by evidences 
of facts scrupulously accumulated by the Science of Shakespeareology. 
On the one hand, practical sagacity has promoted textual and bibliogra- | 
phieal studies by the London. School in A. W. Pollard’s ‘‘Shakespeare | 
Quartos and Folios," P. B. Mckerrow’s “Prolegomena for the Oxford 
Shakespeare" ; and on the other, the Crocean conception of criticism has : 
suggested interpretation by imaginative intuition to T, S. Eliot and G. W. | 
Knight. With some, ibis assessment by knowledge of the author and ` 
his medium in the social and technical getting as brought out by advanced ' 
Elizabethan scholarship; with others, individual experience and analysis 
of work have led criticism to transcend functional or historical considera- 
tions. L. C. Knights and Uña Ellis-Fermor tread these new paths. Ivor 
Brown brings Shakespeare and his work close to the subtlety of modern 
psychology in literary activity, as indicated by Richards. Freudian method 
of analysis of morbid psychology has been applied by J. I. M. Stewart 
in “Character and Motive in Shakespeare," and by E. Jones who detects 
(idipus complex in Hamlet. There are simultaneous attempts at 
studying Shakespeare as an Elizabethan and fitting him to our own times, 
1f Barker and Poe! have emphasized not simply theatrical performance 
"but even production on a kind of stage for which Shakespeare's plays were 
originally designed, against the present elaborate spectacular presentation 
which shows down the action, there are others ready to attribute absolute | 
life and reality to Shakespeare’s creations, beyond the range of dramatic 
illusion, transcending the form itself and the capabilities of the stage and 
audience. During the last twenty years theré has again set in a fyll tide 
of reaction from the study of the play wright to Vatt E the poet, as indi- 
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cated, fof instanco, in G. Rylands’s ''IWords and Poetry” and Caroline 
Spurgeon’s ‘Shakespeare's Iinagery,’* The confusion in the’ present state 
of Shakespeare criticism is shown in the emergence of the term ‘ambi- 
valence,’ implying dual layers of meaning and becoming something like. an 
umbrella to cover varied and éven conflicting interpretations. | 
The select bibliography prepared in collaboration with J. R. Brown 
is of special value. It lists a few hundred of the recent publications as 
well as -'elassies,' which would form a representative Shakespeare library. 
A helpful reading guide for teachers and students alike, it-covers the entire 
field: biography, documentary and` interpretative; background of Eliza- 
bethari life, thought, and stage; source, text, and Chronology; language, — 


style, and versification; literary criticism before 1900 and ner and 
Special Studies. 


K. LAHIRI. 


The Purple Wheel.—-By Vera-La Claustra; Published by the. Aulhor ; 
First Edition, 1954; Pages 215+7; Price Not Mentioned. ^ —— 


The volume is a little contribution to the section of English literature 
with an exotic setting and theme. from the East. It tells the story. of the 
Egyptian King philosopher Akhen-aton to whose memory the book is 
dedicated by the poet.. History, legends, and mythology of Egypt, Thebes, 
and Ethiopia blend to enrich the imagination. The narrative is not a 
 eonnected and continuous tale, but is composed of loose poems, some of 
which, like Lost Garden and Sacrificial Hour, originally appeared in The 
Chromatenes Magazine and The New Verse Magazine, ‘and it gives ac- 
counts of ancient life in court and field, worship and festival, hunting and : 
sailing, spattered with fusty moralisings and philosophical speculations, 

A ritual procession may be brought to life: ` 

“Maidens with harps down the Nile 
Listing life on shadow-dial 

Fruited season gingered there 
Lilies woven in their hair." 

Or the gusto of man and: beast at harvesting: 

**Round go thresher oxen pair - 
Circle seated: driver's chair ` 

Hie! O oxen, thrash grain faster, 

Straw for you and grain for your master.” 

The Egyptian conception of the beginning of life with the Sun-god, 
originating from a flower and floating upon the sea, starts the spinning 
of the yarn: 

“Tn Beginning the Sun-god Flower 

Floated upon Ocean of Time, 

Floweth forth primeval matter 
Delicate in shadowed ethers—spun clectrum, * 


@ - 
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And abstract platitudes on tbe transience of life, nalural effervescence 
of the eastern mind, abound: 

‘hus, and thus, 
The maze of kings pass—-pass, 

Labyrinthus wave, 

Lost on misty seas,” 


Splendour of colours and. dimness of mist, violence of passion and 
dreamy mysticism, voluptuous imagery and moody contemplation, unite 
in the right oriental fashion. And the atmosphere is created by the com- 
bined effects of landscape, scenes, and figures from ‘life and imagination: 
the Blue Nile with its mysterious source, the immemorial Pyramids, and 
‘the Nyanzas undulating; ensigned boats and palm-woven sails, panthers 
and mollusca shells; Pharaoh and Ameno, Halasu and Thothmes, Osiris 
and Isis— haunting names to conjure with. Though the interest flags in 


narrative passages, the lyric interludes are inspired and inspiring : 
š # 
“Her cheeks were pomegrauates — . i 


Ripened in mid-day sun 
And her form rounded 
To the curve of r.pened fruit." 


Lines oÍ renuine poetry in images oÍ nd fancy are set like gems in 
the dull background: l 


` "1 
"Hose-purpled nelumbiums [pink-lotus] float 
on Sacred Lake 
Like cups to the gods."' 


Lines vary in length, from dimetre to hexametre, and stanzas in the 
number of-lines, from three to fourteen. Occasional rhymes are woven 
into the prevailing unrhymed composition, which, however, lacks the strue- 
tural vigour of blank verse and fails to attain the distinctive rhythm of 

vers libre. The narrative is wanting in the fluidity and casy gait of 
Scott’s lays and Morris’ sagas, the speed and verve of Masefield’s or 
Gibson's dramatic sketches, and the sustained slowness of movement in 


the oriental'tales of Matthew Arnold or Edwin Arnold. 
K. LAHIR. 


Ourselves 


PROFESSOR BENOYKUMAR SARKAR— LECTURES 


Sri B. T. Thakur M.A., Professor Benoykumar Sarkar Lecturer 
of this University for the year 1954, delivered, during the month of 
. July, a course of four lectures on “Money, its nature and manage- 
ment? in the Darbhanga Hall of tbe University. Dr. Saroj- 
kumar Basu, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Industrial Finance, Calcutta 
University presided over these lectures. The lectures were highly 
interesting and they attracted a large number of students and teachers 
of the. University. interested 1n the subject. Through the courtesy of 
Sri B. T. Thakur, we bave made arrangement for the publication of 
summaries of al] the four lectures in the next issue of the Calcutta 


Review. 
i š » $ di 


VIDYASAGAR LECTURE 


Sri Benoy Ghose, M.A., Vidyasagar Lecturer of this University - 
for 1956, delivered his inaugural lecture on ‘‘Vidyasagar’’ on the 30th 
July, 1956, at the Darbhanga Hall in the University. Professor : 
N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor of the University presided over the 


lecture. 





Jiotificationo 
sI 1 OF THE UNIVERSITY OF POONA. 
No. Ex/Bar/62-of 1955. 56. 


1t is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty of 
having resorted to unfair means at the Inter. Seience (Agri.) E. Y. Examination held in 
October 1955, are declared to bave failed at the said- ‘Examination, and ‘have further been 
debarred from appearing at any Examinations of this University before the period mentioned 


against their names. However, they are allowed to complete their terms for the Inter, 
Science (Agri) 8. Y. Course, 


tes y Examination and Name. College Date till which be is debarred. 
ent No. 
Inter. Science (Agri.) 
E Y. 
. 97 .. Rege, Umakant Vasant College of End of October, 1957. 
Agriculture 
Pocna-5. . MEE 
49 Wagbmode, Jagannath do' ]imd of October, 1957. 
Sakharam 
Y. D, Khan, 
Registrár. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 


The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at an University Examina- l 
tion for the period noted against their names as they were found guilty of using unfair means 


at the Supplementary Intermediate and Bachelor in Arts, Science and Eogineering Examina- 
tions of 1955. 


Si. - Centre No. & ` Registration Candidate’s . Pericd of 
No. Examination No, & College Name. . , punishment. 
1. B. N, College Roll Pat 76 325-53 Shashi Shekhar Debarred — from 
| I. 8e. B. N. College Prasad Narayan appearing at any 
Singh Univ. Exam. 
. prior to the 
Annval Exam. 
of 1957. 
9. Do. Roll Pat 176  . 2898-49 Raj Nandan $Debarred from 
D. A. B, N. College Singh appearing at any 
. Univ. Exam. 
prior to the 
: i Annual Exam, 
id of 1957. 
8, Bihar College of Holl Pat 28 2876-52 M. Nasimuddin Debarred from 
Engineering. B.Sc. (Eng.) ^ Bihar College of appearing at 
Part 1. Engineering. any Univ. Exam. 


prio tó the 
Annual  Bxam, 


of 1957. 
4. Do. Roll Pat 32 ' 119850 Sheikh Debarted ^ from 
B.Sc. (Eng) Bihar College of Abdullah appearing at 
Part I. Engineering. Quraishi any Univ. Bx- 
i am. prior to 
the Annual 


Exam., of 1957. 


8. Y. BUSSAN 
` Deputy Registrar, 
Patna University 
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Notification 


. Itis hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates have been debarred from 
appearing for any Examination of this University for the period noted below, as they 
resorted to unfair moans during the Examinations of March, 1955. 

Their Examinations of March, 1955 have been cancelled. A statement with detailed 
information regarding these candidates is enclosed 


MATRICULATION 


Nos. Register Number and Period of The month and year in which 


Name of candidate Rustication permitted to appear for the 
. Examination. 
1. 624 A.M. Abdal Karim 2 years Till March, 1957 
2. 662 R. Johnson 2 , Do. 
Jg. 634 K. Narayanan Nair 2 35, Do. 
4. 1195 S. Kamala Bai lyear Til Mareh 1956 
INTERMEDIATE 
5, 494 P. Chaudrasekar 2 years Till March, 1957 
b, 5H1 B. Subbarayudu l year Till Match, 1956 
3. 016 M, Nalayana Reddy 2 yeara Till March, 1957 
8. 691 P. Lakshmaiah Chetty as Examination cancelled 
9. 889 B. Nagappa 2 years Til} March, 1957 
10. 341 V. Rangaiah Betty - a ia ` Do. 
11, 842 D. Rangaswamy 2 uy Do. 
12.’ 861 P. Bhandari Be! es Do. 
13. 962 "K. Madhusudhana Hao 2 ,, Do. 
14. 1016 ‘Ti, James Prabhakar 2. 53 Do. 
18. 1059 M. C. Venkata Reddy d. 5 ' Do, 
16, 1584 K.S. Joyaraman d^ op Do. 
17. 2064 Josey Simon Be ous Do. 
18. 2365  Kochuvarkey Job 2 4 Do. 
19. 2368 G., Krishna Menon T gy Do. 
20. 2911 N, K. Mayankutty 2. . gs Do, 
91. 9772 'l'. N. Muthuswamy D x4 Do. 
29. 9131 V. Ponnuswainy a 55 Do. 
28; 4489 K. Ponniah . Examination Cancelled 
94. 4699 V, K. Ramanathan "MS ds Till March, 1957 
25. 0997 R., Ponniah Somas 2 5s Do. 
Kanthan. 
26. 9966 K. X. Sabastian 1 year Till March, 1956 
27. 13978* C. Sulochana ` 9 yeurs Till March, 1957 
98. 14466 K. Venkataramaiah a us Do. 
29. 14609 R. Chandrasekharaiah A dw Do. 
30. 14727 R. Balaswami I year Till March, 1956 
81. 16154 G. Sundararaja Rao  * ji . Dao. 
82, 15219 P.O George 2 years Till Mareh, 1957 
33. 15753 K. K. Jayachandran 2 3 De. 
34. 15759 P Remachandran Nair . 2 q Do. 
35. 165266 B, Jayalakshmi 9. 4 Do. 
36. 18923 H. Narayana Shetty 2 y Do. 
81. 19077 B. A. Md. Sadudeen 9 n” i Do; 
mE B.A, DEGREE i 
38. : 198 M. Abdul Rahman Khan ` 2 vears Till March, 1957 
89, 793 N. Venkatesu 2^ x Do. . 
40, 801 Alexander, K. C.. 9C uu Till March, 1958 
B.Se. DEGREE | 
41." ^ 124 C. TT. Johny 2 yeats Till March, 1957 
49. 2486 D. Ramdas Baliga 9 as Do. 
43. 2996 8. Ganesan 1 year TH March, 1956 
B.A. (HONOURS) DEGREE i | 
44. 60 Clifford Joseph Gozmào 2 years TH March, 1957 
THIRD AND FINAL B.E. (MEGH.) 
45. 419 A, Namperumal . 3 years Til March, 1958 
| p.T, DEGREE 
46. % 254 V. Remiah 8 years Till April, 1958 


*No. E. 463 
University Buildings, 
Chepauk, Madras 5 
Dated 9th Jan. 1956 


Tlegible, 


3 
Deputy Registrar 
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EDMUND HUSSERL’S! PHENOMENOLOGY 


JITANDRANATH Mowanty, M.A., DR.PHIL. (GomTTINGEN), 


Lecturer, Calcutta: University. 


When Edmund Husserl initiated the movement of thought - 
called Phenomenology, he rejected the history of thought as irrelevant, 
denied the entire historv of philosophy, claimed to be making an 
entirely new beginning. But later towards the end of his life he was- 
placing himself upon the canvas of history and even put forth the 
claim that the history of philosophy contained an urge, a teleological . ` 
nisus towards ‘transcendental phenomenology’ ! | 

About the: turn of the centüry, when’ the Logische Unter- 
suchungen appeared and the foundation of Phenomenology was laid, 
philosophical situation. in Europe was such as: could haye, quite 
understandably, incited Husserl to a complete denial of the value of 
history. The prevailing philosophical schools in Germany ‘were Neo: 
Kantianism at Marburg and Heidelberg and the so-called - Lebens- 
philosophie of Dilthey in Berlin. Neo-Kanting had reduced, 
philosophy to enathodolse gy of the sciences and Lebensphilosophie had 
reduced all reality to the streams of inner ex tperiences. (Erlebnisse). 
Both the schools denied the possibility of any absolute knowledge for,. 
there was nothing absolute to be known. Nothing was given for, ag: 
ihe Neo-Kantians liked to say; every thing was set as & task for. 
endless’ determination... Truth was relativised. Logic: was reduced 
either t psychology or to methodology.. Husserl, who started as a. 
mathematician under Weier strasse, naturally found here an inher ent 
absurdity of the prevailing way of thinking. Husserl made his 


1 Edmund Husserl (1859-1988). was Professor of Philosophy at Halle, Goottufgen 


and Freiburg, i.B. 
2 Lae Untersuchungen, Vol. 1, (1900), Vol. 9, Part I (1901), Vol. 2, Mis n. 


(1803), are to be, henceforth, referred to as the ' Logical Investigations '; 
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choice, rejected history and would rather make a new beginning. 
.Phenomenology aimed at opening the door to absolute. knowledge. 
Philosophy has to be a rigorous-science. Step by step, it must 
acquire absolute knowledge. THe-spirit’ of methodical research must 
. animate philosophy. Philosophy is no field for romanticism nor for 
hypothesis. It has to avoid the method of speculation. Speculation 
yields hypothesis. Absolute certainty can come only through intuition. 
Truth must be intuited and what ig intuited. has to be faithfully 
recorded. This: requires patient enquiry. Only patient search can 
reveal truths to our intuifion and only scientific rigour could enable 
us to record the intuited faithfully. The method of philosophy is to 
be description. | | 
What then'are the ‘phenomena’ that are to be described ? 
Since Phenomenology aims at securing absolute knowledge and since 
absolute knowledge is knowledge of what is absolute, the ‘phenomena’ 
to'be described could only be such non-relative entities. This implies 
a conception of ‘phenomena’ very different from the usual. Not 
everything that is given is a phenomenon in: the phenomenological 
sense, but only such of them as_are or can be given absolutely. Such 
are the a priori essences and the essential structures. Phenomenology 
‘started as the descriptive sciencé of the a priori essences and essential 
` structures. | 
Husserl gave the start in the ‘Logical Investigations’ whose 
first volume appeared in 1900. 'The main purpose of the first volume 
was the rejection of all relativism, especially of psychologism, from the 
field of logic. This negative task served to bring into light the pheno- 
menologieal attitude. The logical entities : concepts, propositions, and 
the logical laws are not to be reduced to extra-logical factors. Pheno- 
menology was opposed to causal explanations, to reductionism in 
general. A concept has its own unique unity of meaning which is 
missed by reductionism. The same holds good of all logical entities. 
'l'he second volume of the ‘Logical Investigations’ strengthened this 
argument by further considerations. Taking up the distinctions 
between act and content, Husserl tried to show that logical contents 
were given in acts that were radically different from those in which 
spatio-temporal particulars were given. The traditional theories of 
abstraction are thereby rejected. These considerations lead Husserl 
to a sort of Platonic realism based not on speculative grounds but on 
the authentic evidence of the logical phenomena. The logical entities 
are ideal entities. The distinction between the ideal and the real 
Between fact and essence becomes of cardinal importance for Husserl's 


followers. 
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It is this phase of Husserl’s thought that helped the formation of 
"what is called the phenomenological school. Brilliant scholars, young. 
and old, rallied round Husserl at Goettingen and undertook the so-called 
‘ eidetic ’ researches into the various regions of being: The method 
of description of a priori eidetic structures was applied to such diverse 
regions as logic, - ethics, polities, sociology, aesthetics, religious 
experience, etc. .. Alexander Pfander’s Logic, the works on ethics by 
Max Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann, Edith Stein’s and Reinach’s 
studies in the fields of politics and sociology, Moritz Geiger’s enquiries 
into aesthetic experience and numerous other enquiries into the nature 
of perception and memory, etc. — all these are records of the influence 
that Husserl excercised. The importance of these works is not merely 
methodological, but also concerns the content.  - 

The main principles underlying these researches have been most 
clearly brought out by Scheler in his conception of the material a 
priori. In his rather famous criticism of Kant, (that is only restated 
by Nicolai Hartmann in his "Ethics, Scheler accuses Kant’s doctrine . 
of a priori as having been vitiated by three defects: formalism, sub- 
jectivism and intellectualism. The a prior? is, for Kant, necessarily 
formal, subjective and belongs to the discursive understanding. What 
is content, as opposed to form, comes from outside, is @ posteriori. 
The a priori must come from within. This is never proved adequately 
by Kant and is rejected by Scheler. Even Kant himself, by recognis- 
ing that space and time were pure intuitions and given to us, suggests 
to us a doctrine of the @ priori of whose implications, we may say, he 
was unaware. Scheler and Hartmann, following Husserl, recognise 
-material apriorities, that are, further, objective in the sense of having 
their own modes of „being. They apply this doctrine to the field of 
ethics, where Kant’s formal Categorical Imiperative is replaced by 
a priori but material values of: varying complexity and graduations? 

_ Added to this doctrine of the material a priori, the phenomeno- 
logists found-in Husserl another suggestion of great importance. That 
is the doctrine of non-sensuous intuition. The à-priorities are indepen- 
dent of sense-experience, but still could be given to intuition—obvious- 
ly to a nonsensuous intuition. About this doctrine of intuition in 
Husserl, we shall have occasions to speak later on. Closely connected 
with this is the theory of evidence,—a theory which is almost the core 
of phenomenology. | 

Whereas the “Logical Investigations’ suggested and inspired an 
uncompromising realism, the Ideas Vol. I, published in 1913, lead to 

i ° LY 


3 [Ideen zü einer reinen Phaenomenologie und phaenomenologischen I Philosophie, 
Bå I (1913), English translation by Boyce Gibson to be referred to as ' Ideas '. 
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What is known as transcendental or phenomenological idealism. The 


Ideas do, of course, take their start from the distinction between fact. 
and essence, between empirical perception and non-empirieal intuition, 


between the naturalistic attitude and the phenomenological attitude. 
Phenomenology. is still said to be an eidetic study and its method to 


consist of description. But this time, we are presented with a new 


distinction within phenomenology : the distinction between the regional 
ontologies and transcendental phenomenology. The eidetic ‘researches 
into the various regions of being constituté the various regional onto- 
logies. - Formal logic is a formal ontology having for its region the 
empty one of.‘ object in general’! As contrasted with these, trans- 
cendental phenomenology is now said to be an eidetic study of the 
region of pure consciousness,  Husserl even goes beyond this. He not 
merely distinguishes between the various regional antologies and trans- 
ceudental phenomenology, but goes so far. as ito say that the latter 
affords the foundation of the former. The apriori objectivities which 


‘the regional ontologies discover are constituted in pure ‘consciousness. 


-Hence the name, transcendental idealism. ‘We shall sée subsequently 
the distmetion between this idealism and the idealism of Kant. For 
the. pieces it is: ae 3 to recognise the forces that led Husserl 
to a 


For T already Hox was on his way to ihe idealism of the 
d deas, B followers abandoned him. They accused him as going back 


to psychologismn and to. speculative metaphysies for, the phenomeno- . 


logical method of. description gave no warrant for any idealism of pure 
. consciousness. Didn't Husserl now ' take sides with those very 
: Marburger . Neo-Kantians Cohen and Natorp whom. he had so vehe- 
-mently: rejected? - To add to this suspicion, thé ageing Natorp came 
out with.a-paper where he claimed that not: much difference existed 


between his’ own ‘idealism and Husserl’s.* From’ all quartets, from 


. Schelex and Hartmann, Jean Hering’ and Roman Ingarden, P. F. 
Linke; Geiger and Reinach, from all his’ former ‘followers Husserl 
‘invited the censure of having abandoned phenomenology. “But Husserl 
continued: hi$ claim, not only to be the founder of phenomenology but 
to bé the author of its further extensions into new fields. Whereas 
. about. the ‘twenties of the century the eidetic researches of most of his 


dhe 


followers died out, Husserl alone continued undaunted, with ever — 


greater zeal, his own E into the eidetic constitution of pure 
consciousness. dae, wae! | 

NM m Q. 

4 "Paul -Natrop—Hussorls, * Ideen zw einer reinén Phänomenologie (Logos. Vol. T, 


— 1917-16, pp 224-46). i id 
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"What led Husserl to this new phase of his thought? | How did 
phenomenology warrant the change? Is the region of pure conscious- 
ness a phenomenological datum? How to get at it? | 
Husserl, as js well known, took his start from Brentano’s concep- 
‘tion of ‘intentionality’. By this Brentano meant the characteristic 
of consciousness as being consciousness of something. Consciousness 
is always directed towards something. This, according to Brentano, 
is ‘the distinguishing feature of consciousness. This- conception of 
Brentano is transformed by Husserl into a universal method of philo- 
sophical analysis. Where does Husserl change the conception as 
handed down by Brentano? | 

Brentano, in fact, never spoke of the intentionality of conscious- 
ness, but always of the intentional relation that subsists between a 
definite act and its definite ' mental’ object. This means that every 
act has a different intentional object than the other. But the idea 
that two acts which were different from each other could have one 
identical intentional object was not there in Brentano. And ‘yet it is 
this thought which forms the core of Husserl’s philosophy. This 
means that for Husserl, there is a multiplicity of possible acts, corres- , 
ponding to every intentional object and having the same object as their 
intention. Or, one could say that there exists according to Husserl 
à correlation between each intentional object and the series of actual 
and possible acts which intend that object. When such a correlation 
exists, Husserl wouid say that the object is ‘ constituted ' by these acts. 
Here is the germ of. Husserl’s phenomenological idealism. 


This fact of correlation between an ‘object and the acts which 


i htend the object was in Husserl’s mind ever since the very beginnings 
of his philosophy. Only, in the ‘ Logical Investigations ' abstraction 
was made from the act-correlate and attention was fixed on the object- 
correlate. Or, to use Husserl's later terminolog gy, the noetie aspect 
was for: the time being neglected and only the noematic aspect was 
considered, ‘Hence Husserl’s realism and Platonism of the earlier 


period. But even during this period Husserl was conscious of: the 


essential correlation between: the noetic and the noematic aspects. 

That is why even in, the ' Logical Investigatiohs ', Husserl defines 
' idedlity ' as “ the unity of meaning in the midst of scattered. multi- 

plieity of experiences ' i ; "M 


That is why, it is important fo note that. Hsien! comes to his 
- own idealism through Platonism. It is necessary that the noematic 
aspect be..seen and recognised | in ite dearly before the correlation- 


° - 
e 


5 Logical Investig ations, I, p. 218 (translation by the present author), 


* 
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problem . T be raised. "Therefore, according to Husserl, “ nothing 
has so much hindered the clear insight into the meaning, the real prob- 
lem and method of pure transcendental philosophy as the Anti- 

Platonism, prevalent in the 18th century and afterwards ".9 Kant and 
the Neo-Kantians .did not see the ideality of logical entities. They 
therefore failed’ to realise all the potentialities of transcendental 
philosophy.’ 

This is again the reason why even though both the Kantians and 
Husserl speak of objectivities being ` constituted’ in the subjective 
region, the subjective with the Kantians is reduced to a mere logical 
presupposition to be reached by regressive inference, whereas the sub- 
jective of Husserl is a phenomenological datum, the region of pure acts 
to be brought before intuttion. 


. II 
At. this stage, we must introduce the new method which Husserl 


explicitly introduces in the ' Ideas’ I, even though it lay implicit in 
the ' Logical Investigations’. This is the method of phenomenological 


reduction. More and more, phenomenological reduction comes to be- 
recognised by Husserl as the principal phenomenological method, so 


that the method of description comes to be more and more subordinated. 
Husserl’s critics insisted oti-this as a sure sign of his degeneration. 
But, Husserl was in fact justified. For, even from the very beginning, 
not all that was given was to be described, but only what could be 


` absolutely given. Phenomenology was concerned with essences, not 


with facts. "The distinction between fact and essence was central to 
start with. How then to reach the essence? “ By ' bracketing’ the 


facts ", Husserl would say. Is ' bracketing’ a mere act of decision, 


a mere momentary operation? No. For Husserl, it meant infinite 
variation of psychic acts to realise the independence of the essence from 
the fact. Hence the use Husserl makes of such acts-as phantasy for, 
in phantasy the essence could be intended without thereby. being tied 
to the definite spatio-temporal actuality. Already therefore in bringing 
the essence before . non-sensuous intuition, Husserl was implicitly 
making use of the method of phenomenological description. 

In the. Ideas, I, the method is extended. Whereas earlier it 
helped to isolate the essences for_eldetie description, now it is employed 
to isolate the noetic acts: which intend the essences, so that now it is 
the essences that are bracketed so that the residuum is the region of 


damd Husserl, Formale und transzendentale Logik (1929), p. 228-29 (transla- 


tion b p author); 
y Ibid., p. 995. : 
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pure consciousness with its manifold of pure intentional acts. The 
same method which makes the regional ontologies possible also makes 
possible the transcendental phenomenology for, now not only the 
world of facts but also the world of idealities is bracketed and what 
is sought to be described is only the region of pure consciousness. 
Thus, we could say that the method of phenomenological reduction is 
inseparable from all phenomenology and that description becomes 
phenomenological only when based on prior reduction. 

In ‘the long run, therefore, the method of reduction proceeds in 
two stages. Phenomenology, to start with, has not to do with facts. 
The world of facts is ‘ reduced’ first eidetically, secondly transcen-. 
dentally. What does this mean? First, the facts are bracketed to 
yield essences. Second, the essences are bracketed to yield their noetic 
correlates in the realm of pure consciousness. Considered from the 
point -of view of attitudes, we could say that the naturalistic attitude 
gives place to the eidetic, and the eidetic gives place to the transcen- 
dental-phenomenological. The method of reduction gains still deeper 
significance in the last phase of Husserl’s philosophy to which we shall 
refer later on. ! 

Once however the noetic-noematic correlation and the transcen- 
dental-phenomenological point of view are explicitly put forth in the 
Ideas, Vol. I, the provisional noematic standpoint of the ' Logical 
Investigations’ is enriched, but never abandoned. This is clearly 
illustrated in the Formale und transzendentale Logik which follows the 
Ideas, Vol. I. The doctrines of the ‘ Logical Investigations ' are. 
retained, the ideality of the logical entities reaffirmed. But the theory 
of logic is now set on a deeper footing. For, now it is recognised that 
logical inquiry has a double aspect: the noetic and the noematic. On 
the one hand, there are the productive acts, on the other the eidetic 
products themselves. The enquiry therefore has, on the one hand, to 
describe the pure acts which constitute the logical entities; on the 
other hand; the logical entities themselves have to be faithfully deter- 
. mined in their respective uniqueness. 

So far as the noematic aspect or, roughly speaking the objective 
aspect of logical inquiry is concerned, the ‘ Logical Investigations ' had 
not only given the basis, but given much detailed analysis. The new 
work Formale und Transzendentale Logik adds to all that a very 
important insight, i.e., the insight that logic is not an unitary diseipline 
but itself possesses a stratified structure. 

To point out the simplest, what tradition’ dealt with as g unitary 
discipline is at once concerned with things in general (in suclf sentences 
as A=A, nob-A-not- A etc.) and with concepts, propositions and 
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inferences {which constitute a definite class of things). Thus there are. 
two strata within traditional logic, for which Husserl uses the terms: 
‘ontological’ and ‘apophantic’ logies,—the former concerned with 
things in general and the latter concerned with predicative propositions. 
The ontological logic is what Husserl calls ‘formal ontology’ that may 
be conceived as a regional ontology; only with the empty region ‘things 
in general’ as its own. “Formal apophantic logic again, on its own part, 
is a stratified structure: the lowest stratum is a pure theory of forms 
of propositions, as propositions without consideration of their truth or 
falsity. The second step is the so-called: Konsequenzlogik or the logic. 
of: non-contradiction. Once the two branches of: formal logic: formal 
ontology and formal apophantic are kept apart the probleni of their 
inter-relation arises and this is dealt with by Husserl with great sub- 
telty. This would be quite another story beyond the scope of the present 
discussion. | f | 

How about the noetic aspect of logical enquiry? The subjectively 
oriented phenomenological enquiry, elsewhere as here in the field of 
logic, takes its starting point from the problem of evidence, This is 
what, in fact, distinguishes the phenomenological handling of the’ pro- 
blem of genesis from the psychological. . The problem of evidence, which 
according to Husserl, was never seriously raised by the tradition, forms 
one of the central motives of Husserl’s entire philosophy. 

The word evidence is already ambiguous. In philosophy, how- 
ever, it has been used either: as a subjective feeling attached: to a 
knowledge, or as an index attaching to a proposition. Husserl uses the 
term evidence-in a very wide sense to mean experience itself in so far 
as the object of experience reveals itself bodily. © Evidence, Husserl savs, 
is 'self-giving" (Selbstgebung) and ‘self-givenness’ (Selbstgegebenheit). 
It is obvious that Husserl is speaking from the side of the object and 
not from the side of the subject who experiences. In experience the 
object bodily. presents itself reveals itself, whether adequately or not. 
But: thete is no general pattern of evidence, that is to sav, there is no 
general mode of how objects present themselves. Rather -every kind | 
of object has its own mode of self-presentation. The individual objects 
present themselves in a way that is radically different from the way 
generalities or .idealities. present themselves. The former kind of 
evidence: is said to be ‘assertoric’ , the latter “apodictic’. Not all objects 
-are ‘capable of -apodictic evidence. Similarly, distinction is made be- 
tween ‘adequate’ and ‘inadequate’ evidence. The evidence of. essences 
is adequate, that is to say, presents the object completely, whereas the 
evidence df facts is inadequate. A fact is never presented completely, 
but only and always in infinite progression. A mixture of apodictie 
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and assertoric evidences is there when an essence is presented as applied | 
to facts. | f : 

What Husserl has in view is not only to show that every type 
of object has its own distinctive mode of evidence but even more. What 
he would say is that the true nature of the belng of an object is revealed 
through the.sort of evidence it is capable of. : 

So far as logic is concerned, Husserl ,showss especially in .the 
posthumous volume Erfahrung und Urteil, that there are two levels 
of evidence to be considered. Ther@ is firstly predicative evidence, or 
evidence of predicative propositions. Formal logic asks only about this. 
It forgets however that propositional evidence is secondary and neces- 
sarily presupposes, the evidence of pre-given objects themselves, some 
sort of pre-predicative givenness. 

Knowledge, according to Husserl, would consist in the fulfilment 
of the intention. What does this mean? We know already something 
about intentionality. All conscious acts are ‘intentional, in as much 
as they are of something. Husserl, however, makes a distinction be- 
tween acts which merely intend an object (as in supposing, expecting, 
phantasising etc.) and those in which the object is bodily given. This 
clearly does not presuppose any particular mode- of being given, for, as 
we have seen, that varies from type to type. The distinction between 
empty intention and filled intention is no statie distinction but repre- 
sents two extreme poles of a dynamic process, for there are all sorts of 
intermediate stages between the one and thee other, that is to say, all 
degrees either of fulfilment or of frustration. - Thus we also find that 
evidence 1s itself a basic mode of intentionality, t.e., such intentionality 
as presents its object bodly as it is in itself. | 

Husserl has been accused of an unlimited intuitionism. The 
doctrine of non-sensuous intuition has been charged with encouraging 
mystieism, as if i$ says that one could only close his eyes to facts and 
perceive pure essences! This is, in fact, too hasty a criticism of one 
who laid, more than most, the ideal of scientific rigour before philoso- 
phers. What. Husserl meant was not that one could have sudden flashes 
of intuition, but that intuition could only be the culminating end-point 
of a more or less strenuous process of search and thinking. But, when 
the search terminates and the object revealed, we could only have the 
intuition proper to that object. ‚Husserl no doubt always gives the 
analogy of sense-perception, whenever he speaks of other grades of 
intuition. But, by that, he intends to bring home to us only the 
central point. that, as in sense-perception, so also in other enses, the 


. 8 Edmund Husserl, Erfahrung und Urteil, Untersuchungen zur Genealogie der 
| Logik (edited by Ludwig ‘Landgrebe), 1948; i VEMP | 
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object’ ‘gives itself’ bodily. Apart from this, he does not oversed the 
otherwise radical difference subsisting between sense-perception and 
non-sensuous intiution of the essences. So; the phenomenological 
intuition does not remain opposed to thought but in a sense represents 
the state in which thought has to culminate. Here Husserl is in agree- 
ment with Thomas von Aquinos, as Edith Stein has clearly shown.’ 
So what Husserl i$ maintaining is not that primacy of intuition over 
understanding which one means when he is talking of two faculties of 
knowledge in the Kantian sense. On the other hand, he is only 
insisting upon the basically intuitional character of all knowledge, as 
opposed to the mere symbolic or empty intending. | 

We now come to the last phase of Husserl’s philosophical career. 
To this phase belong the Pariser Vortraege the ` Cartesianische 
Meditationen," Die Krisis der europaischen Wissenschaften und «die 
transcendentale Phaenomenologie’’ and the posthumous volumes of the 
Ideas that are now being published from the Husserl-Archive at 
Louvain. u | 


We propose here to refer only to some of the main problems with 
which Husserl was preoccupied during this period : 


in 


1. * First, the region of pure consciousness has been subjected 
to 3 searching analysis. We have seen before that whereas according 
to the Kantians; pure consciousness that is the source of all objective 
formations ig not much more than a logical presupposition, in Husserl's 
philosophy, pure consciousness is a phenomenological datum to be 
raised, to. intuition and described. The Kantian philosophy enquires 
into the principles that make objective knowledge valid; phenomeno- 
logy enquires into the specific noetic functions that produce specific 
noematie. formations. Thus phenomenology presents an endless field 
for concrete research. 


Whereas in the “I deas", Vol I, the intentional analysis (that is 
to say, analysis of the noetic-noematic correlation) is dominant, in the 
latter works the noetic aspect gains emphasis and we get what is called 
‘constitution analysis’, The specific objectivities are ‘constituted’ in 


9 Husserlg Phaenomenologie und die Philosophie des hl. Thomas von Aquinos 
(in the ‘ Husserl-Festschrifft ', 1929). I 

. 19 Originally delivered as a series of lectures at Sorbonne in 1829 and now 

published from the Husserl-Archive, Louvain in Husserliana, Bd. I. i 
11 Also prepared for a lecture he was to give in Paris as the corresponding . 

member of the Academie Francaise in 1929 and now published in. Husserliana, Bd. I. 
` 32 his is Husserl’s last great work, now published as the Volume VI of 
Husserfigna. Part of this work was a lecture that Husserl delivered in Vienna in 1935, 

The same theme was developed in a series of lectures he gave in Prague the same year, 
13 The second book of the Ideas which Husserl promised his readers is now 


. published as Husserliana, Vol. IV. I 
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the region of. pure consciousness. Pure consciousness, for Husserl, is 

no homogeneous unitary principle, but the stream ol pure experiences. 


In his analysis of the region of pure consciousness, Husserl points 
out features that no idealism had discovered. The most important of 
these is. the ‘original temporality’, Already before the publication of 
of the Ideas, Vol I, Husserl had worked out his Phenomenology of the 
inner tume-consciousness ^ which was subsequently edited by Martin 
Heidegger.. Every intentional object is constituted in pure conscious- 
ness. What then about the intentional acts themselves for they also 
can be made objects of other acts? Brentano takes these acts as the 
last units of conscious life. But for Husserl these acts, since they are 
also given às objects, must themselves be traced to their phenomeno- 
logical origin. Every act is in consciousness! a temporal stretch, à 
duration. Hence the idea of the original flow of consciousness in which 
the acts themselves are secondary unities. This original flow’ of 
-consciousness in which all other intentional unities are in the long.run 
constituted is also the last source of our experience of time. And for 
that very reason one cannot meaningfully say that this stream itself 
is tenrporal. The problem of the constitution of time is thereby to be. 
solved in various levels :— | | 

(2) the objective time in which the. transcendent things of 
experience are; | A 

(ii) the a priori time in which the immanent unities of various 
types firid themselves and lastly, | | 

(ii) the absolute stream of consciousness in which (i) and in. 
directly also (i) are ‘constituted’. ' 

This last is also called the absolute subjectivity that is itself non- 
temporal, but can be said to be ‘now’ only when looked at through 
a definite intentional unity |! 


= .M Vorlesungen. zur Pliaenoiehologie des inneren Zeitbewusstseins, edited by 
Martin Heidegger and published iit the ‘ Jahrbuch fuer Philosophie urd pliaenomenologische 
Forschung ', Bd. IX (1998). 
is, Husserl’s idea that the nou-temporal subject ise the source of temporality is 
transformed by Martin Heidegger into the doctrine that the ego is the original Time 
itself, though itself nol ‘in time’. Thus Kant's Transcendental Unity of Apperception 
(the ‘I think’), far from being above time, is Time itself and hence not in time. Cf. 
Martin Heidegger, Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik, pp. 159, 178-77). 
is Compare a similar position defended by the late Professor K. O. Bhattacharyya 
in a paper Knowledge and Truth (PROCEEDINGS OF, THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS, 
' 1927). A threefold distinction. is there sought to’ be maintained:— 
(ü) The content of knowledge has a time-position ; e 
(ü) Knowledge itself has no time position, but only a- differential quality deriving 
from the time-position of the content of knowledge; f | 
(Hi) Knowledge of knowledge has not even this quality and hence ' does no emergé 
in time’ (and so does pot demand explanation). This last is the reason why lenowledge 
is said to be self-evident, self-manifesting; 


* 


l 
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9. Whereas the Ideas, Vol I contained only the bare principles 
of constitution-analysis, the Ideas, Vol II published posthumously 
carries this out in detail. The volume gives constitution analysis of 
‘material nature’, of ‘animal nature’ and of the “spiritual world’. 


3. The problem which occupies Husserl in the Pariser Vortraege 
and the ‘Cartesian Meditations’ is that of inter-subjectivity. The re- 
duction of all noemátie content to'the pure acts of consciousness leaves 
only the one ego who meditates. The resulting philisophy seems to 
end in a sort of transcendental solipsism. Without abandoning his 
own doctrine of constitution of objectivities in pure consciousness and 

without giving up the central significance of phenomenological reduc- 
tion, Husserl attempts to explain intersubjectivity. What about the 
other selves? They are given to me as mere objects just as I am given 
to them. But where in my pure consciousness am I to find evidence 
for their being, even after I have ‘bracketed’ the entire world, includ- 
ing ‘the other selves? Husserl first tries to isolate the pure conscious- 
ness that is uniquely. of the meditating ego, thus rejecting all such 
which presuppose the alter ego. After this has been achieved, this 
unique residual ego itself is shown as the foundation for that experience 
of EWfuehlung or ‘empathy’ which is the mode of evidence of other 
selves. Not that the other selves ave directly given. They are given, 
only through a secondary mode of evidence called ‘empathy’. Inside 
my own original monad, the other monads are reflected. Thus -the 

` other selves are discovered as having their constitution in my ego. By 
this progress is made from transcendental subjectivity to transcendental 
intersubjectivity, from transcendental monadology to transcendental 
society of monads. 


Here is one of the weakest points of Husserl’s philosophy. 


The theory of Einfuehlung has been subject to ‘criticisms from, all 
quarters, especially by Martin Heidegger. 


4. Husserl distinguishes his transcendental philosophy from all 
‘mundane’ philosophy. .‘Mundane’ are all those ways of thinking that | 
presuppose belief in the world." All logic, even the abstract formal 
logic, is mundane inasmuch as it presupposes possible worlds. Even 


1? 'Pranscendental phenomenology, as contrasted with all ‘mundane’ philosophies. 
offers immense difficulties for understanding. Because. even the very problem of pheno- 
mendology cannot be elaborated within the naturalistic attitude. And there is uo ` 
naturalistic motive that could motivate the phenomenological attitude. That is why, again, 
any exfiosition of the phenomenological reduction is difficult. for the full implication of it 
cannot Me stated to start with, but could only be developed stage by stage (as freedom 
from the naturalistic attitude is progressively attained). Hence also the peculiar line ol, 
development of Husserl’s own thought, 


¥ 
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Kant's transcendental philosophy piesupposes belief in. ihe "world and 
js therefore ‘mundane’. It is transcendental phenomenology which for: 
the first time, by radical application of the method of phenomenolo-. 
gical reduction, ‘brackets’ the world, sets the belief in the world out of 
action, .neutralises this belief. As a. result of this the world itself 
becomes a problem. Hence js it that, Husserl could ask as to the 
phenomenological ‘origin’ of the world. ‘his question: is not to be 
understood in that naive attitude which takes the world as a totality 
of autonomous things. Phenomenology claims to yield a philosophical 
understanding of the world. Such an understanding is not possible so 
long as philosophical reflection remains world-immanent. The world 
. 18 revealed in its original being in pure consciousness. What is trans- 
cended is not the world itself, but a naturalistic attitude towards the 
world. I 

Lhe world-belief is: the characteristic of the naturalistic attitude. 
Through reduction this belief is for the first time discovered as a belief, 
as a ‘‘transcendental dogma’’. Tts true nature is thereby revealed. 
World becomes only then a ‘phenomenon’. At the same time, for the 
first time, the true subject of the world-belief is discovered. | 


The question about the nature of being of the world is raised 
and is shown as identieal with the question as to the nature of trans- 
cendental subjectivity for whom the world ‘holds good’. This phase of 
Musserl’s thought is again developed by Martin Heidegger in his own 
uniqué way. | | 

b. With the transcendence of the world-belief, phenomenology 
is faced with a problem of unprecedented nature. In course of the 
above process, three egoes are revealed. (1) The world-bound ego; (n) 
the transcendental ego which accounts for the being of the world; and 
(i) the ego that executes the phenomenological reduction. !5 

What is the relation between these three egoes? The Problem of 
their identity is the culminating problem of phenomenology. 


6. Phenomenology is ultimately faced with three paradoxes. 
These were stated by Eugene Fink in an article whose. authority to 
speak on behalf of Husserl was sanctioned by Husserl bimselt.^ 
These paradoxes are :— | 


18 ‘This threefold distinction reminds us of the distinction between ‘Jiva’ 
‘Brahman’ and ‘ Sàkshin ' in Indian philosophy. Identity of these last three is also a 
problem. It should however be clear that the transcendental ego (the ego that is the 
residue after the world has been ' bracketed ' and in whom the world has its ' origin ") of 
Husserl's philosophy is very much the same as the ' Purusha ' of the Sámkhya system. 
The plurality of such transcendental egocs raises a similar difficulty as does the Samkhya 
doctrine of the plurality of Purushas. l f f 

19 Eugen Fink, Die phaenomenologische . Philosophie Edmund Husserls im der 
gegenwartigen Kritik (Kant-Stugien, Bd, 38, 1988, pp. 819-383), 


SEPOY ARMY—ITS STRENGTH AND 
COMPOSITION 
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The Madras Army, recruited from different areas of the Madras 
Presidency, was originally intended in Military Regulations, printed 
in 1765, to be composed only of ‘proper castes,’ that is, such castes as 
Rajputs, Mussalmans, and the three Telugu.castes—the Kamma. Varu 
the Razu and the Velema Vàru.' The weavers and cultivators who . 
were seldom found to make staunch Sepoys were excluded from the 
ranks of the Madras Army.” To ensure attachment and harmony 
among the Sepoys of same battalian as also to create a spirit of emu- 
lation among several battalions it was proposed by the Madras council 
that each Sepoy Battalion should be formed of men of the same caste 
and religion, either Mussalmans, Malabars or Gentoos.* The proposal 
however, fell through. Thus the composition of the various Madras 
Sepoy Battalions depended entirely upon the accidental caste of the 
recruits who presented themselves for enlistment in the various regi- 
ments and upon the equally accidental results of the extensive draf. 
ting which took place on the formation of the new battalions. What 
rules existed tended to be relaxed rather than to be tightened. Thus 
by a general order of the commander-in-chief of 1839 it was laid down 
that all natives were eligible for enlistment witnout reference to caste 
provided they were in all other respects perfectly fit for the’ service. 
After this however a new tendency set in. It was resolved to recruit 
in equal proportions from the four main classes, viz. Tamil, Telegus, - 
Mussalmans and men of-lower.caste, but it was not intended to group ' 
any of these in any particular regiment but to divide them equally 
through the whole?* ` The Madras Native Infantry was composed on 
this principle of recruitment in equal proportion, approved by a 
General order, dated ‘8rd December, 1857.5 It was prescribed there 

4 Sepoy recruitment in the old Madras Army, by H. Dodwell Curator, Madras poets . 
Office, page 14, 

3 5 D. page 15. Š 

4 H, Dod well, pages 15-16. 


* Parliamentary paper, Vol. VIII of 1889. ionis No. 65. Paper laid ‘before the 
Commission, page 127. B 
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in that the Madras Native Infantry should be composed of. the 
following races, tribes and castes in the proportions specified against 
each:— 5 lin. —- í | e 
1/4 Tamulians of various casteg froim the Carnatic and Ceded dis- 
tricts. I ý 
1/4 Telingas and other Hindu castes from the, Northern. Circars. 
1/4 Mussalmans from various parts. 
1/4 Natives of lower caste or without recognised caste. 


‘The above proportion could not, however, be maintained because 
of the .difficulty, experienced in procuring Tamulans in sufficient 
numbers. A circular was accordingly issued permitting the enlistment 
of Tamulians and Telingas indiscriminately.’ Among: the Tamulians 
(also called the Malabars) and Telingas or Gentoos the Sudra Class 
principally supplied sepoys to the Infantry branch of the Madras 
Army. The Tamil recruits were the real Madras: Hindu. sepoys and 
were considered better fighters than the Telingas (Gentoos) who were 
‘soft in constitution and heart and were incapable of undergoing 
hardships of war. ' The Tamulians on. Malabars, though’. short in 
stature, were strong, active, courageous, well-built and capable of 
sustained efforts in rhaking long and continuous marches and in 
fighting forthe Company. Both the Gentoos and Malabars were, 
however, docile and disciplined’ sepoys.” Besides the above-menti ned 
classes there were. others composing. the Madras Infantry such as 
Muhammadans, Brahmins, Rajputs, Marathas, Christians and Pariahs: 
Thé Madras Infantry army also included a few Hindusthanees, theu 
commonly -known.as ‘Bengalees,’ hailing from  Oudh and the 
neighbourhood of Kanpur and Delhi.? They were not the inhabitants 
of Bengal proper. Difficulties in securing good recruits within the 
limits. of: -Madras -Presidency once led to a suggestion being made for 
thé enlistment of 4000-or- 5000 Bengalees for the Madras Army. 
Captain White who-niade the-suggestion was actually sent to-Bengal 
` for ¥ecruiting sepoys’ frorh amongst the inhabitants of the lower 
‘Gangetic. area. - He raised,-in fact, 850. sepoys and 150 gun-lashkars 
from -Bengal. But. the Madras Government came soon to be con 
vioċėd -of -the inéxpediency of the measure of recruitment from 

ü 1 The Caloatta Review Vol. 88, Sept.-Dec. 1859, € 180. 

. ,? Parliamentary paper. Vol. VILE of 1859. Papers connected with the re-organisation 
of the army in India, Supplementary to the report of the Army Commission, page 104. 

3 The Hindustbanee recruits in the Midras Infantry Army were fine-looking. careful, 
and neatly dressed. "They had neturai suitability for military duty. But? they ware 
accased d$ a disposition towards arrogance an! were held in low estimation. The rhyme 
* Bengalef—Kunsallee ".(a Bengalee, a poor devil) was the popular definition of the 


character of thé Hindusthance Sepoy jong before the Mutiny broke out. Vide The Calcutta, 
Review, Vol. 38, July-Dec, 1859, pag e 137. 7: ! . 
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Bengal. The great and frequent desertion of the recruits from 
Bengal compelled the Madras Government .to cease recruiting from 
that province. So the experiment of obtaining Sepoys from Bengal 
for the Madras Army proved unsuccessful. Consequently the re- 
cruitment of sepoys for the Madras battalions came from the close | 
of the 18th century to be confined to the families, already settled in 
the South.’ | 

. The various castes and races composing the Madras infantry were 
then recruited from different areas of the Madras Presidency. The 
Muhammadans were obtained from the various parts of the south, 
the Telingas from the districts of the Northern circars, the Tamulians 
from Southern districts—Central and Southern Carnatic, Mysore, ceded 
districts, Madura, Tanjore,- Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, Chingleput, 
north and south Arcot, 

No race, tribé' or caste was excluded: from enlistment in the 
Madras Infantry by regulation. Recruits of diverse castes were mixed 
together in the Infantry army and stood in the ranks together, ranged 
according to their size but irrespective of caste. This eliminated 
chances of caste disputes, so likely in regiments of homogeneous 'com- 
position. The sepoys of the Madras Infantry were usually recruited 
through the agency of both European and native officers who were 
deputed to go to districts with recruiting parties for purposes of recruit. 
ment. “The recruiting officers as also the examining medical officers 
maintained discriptive registers, showing the recruits’ name, age, 
height, country, village, caste and other particulars and forwarded such 
registers each month to the regiments concerned. ' 

The Madras Native Infantry was, as indicated above, composed 
of different castes, which were not, however,' represented in the ranks 
in equal proportions. The Regimental Register of the 1st Native 
Madras Infantry in 1824 exhibited the following caste-returns :—" 


Caste : | Northern Mysore and | 
Carnaiie Trichinopoly Circars. Ceded E, Hindusthan Total 
- Districts. " 
Mussalman 25 87 41 25 19 140 
Telingas 11 14 44 8 1 78 
Tamil | 15 23 1 4 1 44 
Rajputs, | I | 
Marathos and 2 — 3 4 19 28 
Brahmins. 
Other castes — ' E 5 "i 9 15 
é 
° 


1 H. Dodwell, Chapter V, pages 36-37, 3 
2 H.Dodwell, Appendix Page—T. mE i 
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The caste-composition of the 51st Madras Native Infantry as per 
the Regimental Register of 1837 was as follows" :— 


Caste Carnatic Trichinopoly 
Mussalman  . 180 309 
Telingas 87 939 
Tamils 45 531 
Rajputs, : l 
Maratbas and 88 12 
Brahmins. 

Other castes 20 Ba 


Northern Mysore and 


Cirears, other  Hindusthan 
districts. 
194 56 82 
189 29 ; 10 
— 10 52 
10 24 89 
5 3 T 


"Total 


TIL 
540 
688 


118 


82 


As exhibited in the above two caste-returns the Hindus were 


decidedly in the majority over the muslims. 


The higher ratio of the 


Hindu sepoys in the Madras Native Infantry (52 Regiments) is also 


borne out by the, caste-returns, 


records of September 1958? as follows :— 


Caste Native Officers 
Christians | 4 
Muslims 584 
Brahmins and Rajputs 83 
Marathas 12 
Telingas (Gentoos) 249 
Tamil 97 
Other castes 8 


Indo-Britons — 


va w Www... 


Total / 1,080 
Non-commissioned Rank dnd File 

Christians 1,853 
Muslims 15,272 
Brahmins and Rajputs ` 1,922 
Marathas 885 
Telingas (Gentoos) I 15,871 
Tamil . 4,975 
Other castes 1,616 
Tndo-Britons 1.011 

Total 41,705 


1 Pí. Dodwell, Appendix—Page IX. 


Countries of recruitment 
Hindusthan 
Northern Circars 


Central Carnatic, Madras, Vellore ete. ... 


South Carnatic, Trichinopoly 
Baramahal 

Ceded Districts 

Mysore 

Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly 
Deccan and Maharashtra 


Belgaum 
Poriugal 
Other parts 


Total 


; Countries of recruitment 
Hindusthan 
Northern Circars 


Central Carnatic, Madras, Vellore etc. 


Southern Carnatic, Trichinopoly 


: Baramahal 


Ceded Districts 

Mysore 

Tanjore, Madura, Tinnevelly 

Deecan and Maharashtra ú 

Cabara, Moulmeic, Jaulnah (Jalna) 
and Belgaum 

Portugal 

Other parts 


Total 


recorded in the East India -House 


t 7 
Canara, Moulmein, Jaulnah (Jalna) and 


58 


wawawa D 


41,708 - 


2 Parliamentary Paper, Vol. VIIT of 1859, pasi 22. Papers laid before the 


Commission, page 26. 
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The table above presents certain characteristics in the caste- 
composition of the Madras sepoy Army. In the first place, there was 
an extreme disproportion in the strength of the Muslims as native 
officers and as members of the non-commissioned rank and file. The 
muslims formed more than 50% of the native officers but they stood far 
outnumbered by the Hindus in the non-commissioned rank and filet. 
Secondly, the Telingas fignred the largest in thé non-commissioned 
rank, and the Telingas and Muslims together commanded the majority 
of the rank and file as a whole. Thirdly the Christians were propor- 
tionately weak in numbers. Still their presence in the regiments 
sufficed to frustrate secret combination among sepoys of other castes 
and to thwart the designs of the disturbing elements in the ranks. 

If, in the Infantry the Hindus commanded majority over the 
Muslims, in the cavalry the latter predominated. The Madras cavalry 
was principally- composed of Muhammadans, Rajputs and Marathas 
and was recruited from Hindusthan, Northern Circars, Mysore, Arcot, 
Madras, Vellore, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Madora, Tinnevelly, Bara- 
: mahal, and Ceded districts.” In the Madras cavalry the recruits 
from the Northern Provinces were very few in number. The Madras 
Cavalry contained on 23 men from Hindusthan.* No races, tribes 


1 This would be sient also from the caste returns dated Ist July, 1859 and Ist 
August, 1859, as noted below : 


1859 1861 
Officers pon commis Officers. ` N.C, Officers 
and man: and men. 
Mussalmans 58.1% 81% 58.9% 83.9% 
Telingas 23,3 ,, 89.75, — 28 ,, 39.4 ,; 
Tamils 9.4 ,, 11.9 ,, 9.6 ,, 10.8 ,, 
Brahmins ete. 8.6 ,, 4.5 i 7.9 yy 4.7 5, 
Other castes 6,, 12.9 ,, 1.85; . 1595 


Vide H. Dodwell, page 48. 


2 Parliamentary Paper, Vol. VIII of 1859. Appendix No. 22. Papers laid before the 
Commission, page 26 and Appendix No. 65, page 189. 

3 In the course of his replies to the questions on the reorganisation of the Indian Army 
Lt. General Patrick Grant stated on August 19, 1858, that the Madras Cavalry was composed 
*by the latest return' in the following proportions : ~~ 


Muhammadans wee 2,941 
Raiputs "t 98 
Marathas e 894 ` 


Of these 23 were recruited from Hindusihan; 49 from Northern Circars; about 290 
from Mysore; about 2,086 from Arcot, Vellore, Madras ete.; about 300 from Trichinopoly š 
and Tanjore and the rest from the Baramahal and Ceded Districts. Vide Parliamentary 
Paper, Vol. VIII {House of Commons) of 1859, 9, Appendis No, 68--papers laid faefore the 
Commission, page 182. 
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or castes were excluded from the Cavalry branch by regulation. Fom 
many years, however, service inthe Madras Regular Cavalry was 
considered as the birth-right of the Muhammadans of the Arcot 
district; The commanding officers were strongly in favour of making 
Muhammadan recruits for the Madras Cavalry. The Hindus conse- 
quently came to be almost excluded from the Madras Cavalry rank. 
The Hindus from Mysore might be induced to enter the native regular 

| cavalry, as they readily joined the Mysore House. But the Madras 
Horse was in a stàte of comparative indiscipline. "There was besides 
the strongest disinélination on the part of the people of Mysore to' go 
out of £he province for any lengthened period.' 

The Madras Artillery was composed of such castes as christians, 
Muhammadans, Brahmins, Rajputs, Marathas, Telingas, Tamulians, 
Indo-Britons and others. These various castes were recruited from. 
such areas as Hindusthan, Northern Circars, Madras, Vellore, Trichi- 
nopoly; Baramahal, Ceded districts, Mysore, Tanjore, Madura and 
Tinneveilly.” 

The Muslims, then came to from the bulk of the Madras Native Cavalry. The Bast 


India House records dated September 1858 exhibited the following caste composition showing 
the majority of the Muslim sepoys in the cavalry ranks :— 


Native Officers Arenas of recruitment of the 
Native Officers. 


(23 
MM. 


Muhammadans 68 Central Carnatic, Madras, Vellore etc, 


Marathas . 6 Southern Carnatic, Trichinopely 7 
Raiput I 3 Mysore | . 38 
Indo- Britons o Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly 1 
Ceded districts i 2 
Total . . 77 77 
Non-Commissioned Rank and File Areas of recraitment of the Non- 
n SS | commissioned Rank and File, 
Christians 32 Hindusthan . eos 29 
Muhammadans 1956 Northern Circars ti. UN 
Rajputs 90 ‘Central Carnatic, Madras, Vallore etc. 1841 
Marathas 300 Southern Carnatic, Trichinopoly .. 205 
Other castes . 2 Baramahal ; S. 348 
Indo-Britons 159 Mysore n we 919 
Ceded districts . 54 
I Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly .. 90 
Total ` 2539 ' Total . L 3,539 


Vide Parliamentary Paper (House of Commons) Vol. No. VIII s: 1859, Appendix No. 
29 Papers laid before the Commission. Page 26. 


1 Parliamentary Paper Vol. VIH of 1859 (House of Commons) Appendix No. 65— ` 
papgys laid before the Commission pages 182- 138.  . 


4 Parliamentary Paper Vol. VIII of 1859 Appendix No. 22 papers laid E the 
Commission, page 26. 
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As in Madras, so in Bombay the East India Company had 
recruited a native army and harnessed it to the chariot of British 
imperialism in India. It was at Bombay that the first native corps 
were trained and disciplined ‘after European model. The Bombay 
Sepoys had an average height of 5 feet 5 inches, the minimum height 
required being 5 feet 3inches' "They were robust, hardy, capable of 
enduring fatigue and hardship even on a very simple diet, and attached 
in a remarkable degree to the European officers. 

As stated by Lord Islphinstone,* the then Governor of Bombay, 
the Bombay Native Infantry was chiefly composed of sepoys from the 
southern Konkan, the Deecan, Oudh, and the neighbourings of Kanpur 
and Delhi. There were also Beluchses from Sind and Beluchistan, 
Bheels from Khandesh, hill men from Gujarat and Koles from Nasik 
in the Infantry branch of the Bombay army. | 

The sepoys of the Bombay Native Iufaniry belonged to such 
races and castes as Brahmins, Rajputs, Marathas, Muhammadans, 
Purwarrees, Malabarees, Telingas, Jews, and a few Christians and 
Sikhs.” The records of the Hast India House dated September, 1858 
disclose the ML: caste-composition and areas of recr uitment of the 
Bombay Infantry.“ 

NATIVE OFFICERS 


Castes | . Regions of recruitment 
Christians 5 Hindusthan oes 208 
Muhammadans 11L Northern Circars = 7 
Brahmins and Rajputs 188 Central Carnatic, Madras, Vellore and etc, — 87 
Marathas 116 South Carnatic, Trichinopoly ie: d 
Telingas 6 Deccan ius 7 
Tamils 1 Concon es 175 
Jews 3 Mysore fos 4 
Other castes 180 
Indo-British 0 Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly 0 
Purwarrees 9 Guzerat eee 4 
563 568 


! Indian Mutiny by Maior-General Macleod page 71. 

2 Parliamentary Paper (House of Commons) No. VITI of 1859, Appendix No. 68— 
papers laid before the Commissicn, page 151. 

Parliamentary Paper Vol. VILI of 1859 (House of Commons). papers connected with 
the reorganisation of the Army in India-supplementary to the report of the Army commission 
pages 50 and 71. 

Purwarree is a generic terms, used in Western India to denote a class of men who are 
not outvastes. But they are considered impure by the bigher caste Hindus, and generally i in 
à Mahar ashtra village they live apart outside the village walls. Hence the name *' Paur- 
- warree’ i.e.. outside the village. They ‘comprise the ‘wlhars’, also known as ‘Dhers’ and 

‘Merasees’, and Soortees who form a very imp. rtant part of every Maratha Village com 
munity. The Purwarrees found in the ranks of the Bombay Army were mostly ‘Mhars’ and 
a few ‘chamars’ and were physically a very fine, energetic and intelligent race of men.- Ibid 
page 51. 

The Jews were good, intelligent, and faithful soldiers. But they were so few in num- 
bers. A Jew was the only native officer in the late 27th regiment Bombay native Infantry 
who informed its officers of the intended mutiny cf the regiment and by so doing saved their 
lives. Another Jew native officer wrote a book on light infantry drill with diagrams.—1bid 

age 71, 

4 Parliamentary paper Vol, VIII of 1850. Appendix No. 22—Papers Tad before the 
commission, Page 27; 
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NON.COMMISSIONED RANK AND FILE 


Caste Regions of Recruitment 
Christian —— 970 Hindusthan .. 11,089 
Muhammadans 9,048 N. Circars A 3M j 135 
Brahmins and Rajputs 6,421 Céntral Carnatic, Madras 
š Vellore and etc. um 419 
Marathas 7,980 
Telingas . 107 Suuth Carnatic, Trichinopoly s 208 
Tamil 55 Deccan .. 1,820 
Jews 12 Concon ... 1,0878 
Other castes 7,728 Mysore 2 36 
Indo-Britons 22 Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly ° ... 33 
Purwarrees 170 Mysore and Punjab iss 28 
Mochees l 20 (huzerat l is 80 
Sikhs I 28 Scinde Punjab and Rajputana ese 155 
Europe  . ds 1 
24 870 24,870 


The Bombay Native Infantry was thus composed of men belonging ` 
to many countries and various religious persuasions. No particular 
race or tribe or caste was excluded from enlistment in the Bombay 
Native Infantry either by regulation or by practice except that the 
‘Maugs’ (hangman) and ‘Methars’ (sweepers) would not, on account 
of their calling, be accepted as recruits. Though the feeling as to 
caste in the Bombay Army was liberal other races or castes, were 
unwilling to serve in the same crops along with the ‘Maugs’ and 
'Methars.' Commanding Officers of corps had generally a preference 
for some particular race or caste to which the recruiting of their 
regiment was, so far as lay in their power, confined. But this was 
purely a matter of personal preference, and the practice of one com- 
manding officer was often reversed under his successors. Shortly 
before the mutiny the recruiting authorities had a tendency towards 
enlisting the fine looking men of the upper castes and classes in 
Hindusthan in preference to the men of other classes and of other 
areas. To counter this tendency orders were issüed from time to 
time from Army Head Quarters to enlist from such particular races 
as the Beluchees and sikhs. In general, however, the traditional 
policy of the Bombay Army authorities was to avoid having a large 
majority of men of one particular race or caste in a particular regi- 
ment. Even in regiments, which like the Beiuchee battalions were 
originally intended to be raised from a particular race or which like 
the 21st and 22nd native Infantry were generally considered Hindus- 


L garhaméntary paper Vol. VIII of 1959 papers connected with the reorganisation 
of the Army in India—-Supplementary to the Report of the Army Commission page 71. 
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thanee regiments, measures were from time to time taken by the 
individual Commanding officers to prevent the material of the Corps 
from becoming too uniform.’ 

Since the outbreak of thes Mutiny the Bombay system as to 
indiscriminate enlistment from all parts of India underwent a modi- 
fication as would be evident from the following two circulars. The 
first directed that ‘at the present time’ the recruiting parties from 
regiments in the Sawantwadi country and in Malwa were to cease 
recruiting in those localities until further orders. The second circular 
- prescribed that. the recruits for the native regimonts of the Bombay 
Army’ should be wholly drawn from the Provinces under the Bombay 
Presidency.” ` | 

The Bombay Light Cavalry was composed chiefly of high castes. 
There wete in the ranks of this branch of the Bombay Army Hindus 
of Upper India with about 10 p.c. of.Marathas and the like number 
of Mussalmans. The Marathas and some Mussalmans were recruited 
from the Southern districts of the Bombay Presidency.” The Bombay 
Irregular Cavalry was composed of nearly every race, tribe and caste 
in India and central Asia. The Sind Irregular Horse was composed 
chiefly of men from Hindusthan, mostly Muhammadans, the agri- 
cultural and land-holding classes of the districts round Delhi, Fur- 
rukabad and other areas." The composition of the Native Cavalry, 
Bombay, as shown in the East India House records,” dated September, 
1858, is presented below :— | 


Native. Officets 


Caste Areas of recruitment 

Christian ` i. y a is l  Hindasthan se i 09 

Mubammadans ... Rs. m 13 Northern Circars Pi uer “lees 

Brahmins & Raiputs T 9 Central Carnatic, Madras, Vellore &e. 

Marathas — ... jis m I South Carnatic, Trichinopoly I 

Telengas (Gentoos) sea is 0 Deccan... a ea af 

Tamil ... sii sss >s: 0 Concon sç 

Cther castes e ide TR 12 Mysore , in 25 " 

Indo British oe — — L Tanjore, Madura & Tirnevelly ; 
Bombay sis ie bsa 


| =c S= toot = 


Í 


CD 

C» 
e 
inr] 


: ! Parliamentary paper Vol. VIIT of 1859. Papers connected with the reorganisation 
of the Army in India, Supplementary to the report of the Army commission. Page 50. 

Parliamentary paper Vol. VIII. Papers connected with the reorganisation of the 
Army in India, Supplementary to the report of the Army commission (Papers received from 
Major General Sir Huge Rose Camp — Hingolee, February 94, 1859.) Page 71, 

3 Parliamentary Paper Vol. VIII of 1859. Papers connected with the recrganisation 
of the Army in India, supplementary to the report of the Army Commission (Papers received 
from General John Jacob). Page 77. 

4 Parliamentary paper Vol. VIII of 1859 (House of Commons) Papers connected with 
the reorganisarion of the Army in India—Supplementary to the report of the Arm Com. 
mission, page 82, 

^ Parliamentary paper Vol VIII of 1859 (House of Commons) Appendix No. 22, 
Papers laid before the Commission Page 27. . 
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Non-commissioned Rank and Filo. 


Castes, 


Christians sus ee 


Muhammadans ... 
Brahmins & Raiputs 


Marathas ene trys 
Telengas (Gentoos) -— 
Tamil ... es e" 


Other castes 
Indo-Britons 


— P €— P — 


1425 


Areas of recruitment, š 
Hindusthan M ne ne 1073 
Northern Cirears Gai T 21 
Central Carnatic Madras Vallore ete. a0 
Southern Carnatic, Triehinopoly ... Ü 
Deccan Me HU ni 195 
Concon > as si v 114 
Mysore TO en 0 
Tanjore, Madura, & Trinevelly Q 
Guzerat vis T vas 14 
Persia E is eee 1 
Lisbon 3s -— is 4 
Africa te T "m 9 
Bombay AE PME" 4 
Puniab & Scinde... a CHEM 21 
Kabul & Afganisthan — ... tee 15 
Europe m ne - 1 

| 1495 


The table above is a conciusive proof of the recruitment of Sepoys 
for the Bombay Army from areas outside the territorial jurisdiction 
Evidently the decision that the recruits 
for the native regiments of the Bombay Army ‘should. be wholly 
drawn from the provinces under the Bombay Presidency’ could not 


of the Bombay Presidency. 


be adhered to. 


(To be continued) 


NYAYA-MANJARI 
VoL. H—(] 7) 


JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., PH.D., SAMKHYATIRTHA 


An injunction induces a person to an action without 
referring to its fruit 


Now, a fresh problem arises in our mind. It is this that when 
a person betakes himself to perform the Syena sacrifice he is induced 
by scriptural passages since instigation which is the function of an 
injunction constitutes its differentia from other proofs. -It is not a 
truism that an injunction throws light only: on the relation between 
a means and an end like ihe joint method of agreement and difference 
since an injunction is nowhere obstructed in its normal function of 
instigating persons to actions expressly stated by the Vedas, 
Similarly, in case of the injunction ''One should perform Syena 
sacrifice ” the movement of a person for the action is likewise 
instigated. {The main purport of this objection is to controvert the 


_Mimansa thesis that Syena sacrifice is a sinful act] The above 


problem is thus solved. The instigalion of an injunction consists 


1n producing the judgment “I (the listener) have engaged myself 
in such and such action.’ It is a true reflection on the characteristic . 


feature of an injunction since an injunction uniformly behaves in 


all cases viz. in case of Syena sacrifice, the means par excellence of 


r 


killing an enemy or in case of the manner of performance or in case 
of a sacrifice dedicated to Agni and Soma. Though in the matter 
of external worldly activities the compelling force of an injunction 
remains in tact yet if desire of some gain and similar other motives l 
over and above an injunction induce a person to an action then the 
power of instigation belonging to an injunction stands neutralized as 
it remains neutral in fore-sacrifices which are required as a means 
tò the animal cake-offering. | 
[Let us clarify the above Vedic example. The preparation of 
an animal cake is a subsidiary rite of the Agnisoma sacrifice. When 
a cake is prepared in convection with the main sacrifice four-sacrifices 
are performed. When its subsidiary rite is to be observed i.e, an 
animal-cake is.io be prepared are. independení fore-sacrifices*to be 
observed? The conclusive answer on this point is that no fore. 
4—1910P—VIIE 
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sacrifices are to be observed when an animal cake is’ prepared. 
Hence, it has been said thai the injunctive function, i.e. the power 
of instigation remains inactive. | | 
In the case of the neutrality. of the power of instigation the 
prohibitive law '' None should kill an animal'' exerts its influence. 
But if, in every case, the power of instigation, belonging lo an 
injunetion, remains unimpaired then Syena sacrifice is in no.way 
distinct from Jyotistoma sacrifice since as a prohibitive passage 
exerts no influence upon the undertaking of Agnisoma sacrifice so it 
does not stand in the way of one's first move for Syena sacrifice. 
It may be objected that in the case of Jyotistoma sacrifice the enjoyer 
.of the fruit of the said sacrifice does not transgress the prohibitive 
passage by his enjoyment since heaven is not a forbidden fruit. 
But in the case of Syena sacrifice as the killing of animals is pro- 
hibited so he who enjoys the fruit of Syena sacrifice transgresses the 
prohibitive passage. Such an objection does not hold good since 
when: a person acquires the right to perform Syena sacrifice the 
instigating force of an injunction remains intact and the prohibitive 
passage exerts no influence upon it. Therefore, in the case of Syena 
sacrifice the enjoyer of its fruit does not transgress the probibitive 
passage. In other: words, the force of the injunction which governs 
Syena sacrifice remains equally strong. So, the said prohibitive 
passage becomes powerless with regard to the said injunction. There- 
‘fore, the fruit of Syena sacrifice is: not affected by the prohibitive 
passage. The enjoyer of the fruit of Syena sacrifice commits no sin. 


Now, the old Mimansakas solve the’ above problem thus. They 
hold that an injunction does not instigate a faithful listener to 
produce a result with the mandate “ Bring about this result ’’—they 
say that an injunction induces such a person to undertake a rite 
with the advice “ perform this They -also state that when the: 
person has right to perform an action the prohibitive passage '* None 
should kill an animal ” exerts its unimpaired ‘influence upon him. 
‘In’ other words, Syena sacrifice is a sinful act. The critics subject 
this view to a serious criticism. They say '' Oh long-lived one! you 
have entered into our views. If an injunction does not induce a 
, person to bring about the result of an action as he desires it then it 
should not also instigate him to adopt its means. An injunction 
reveals only a means to. an ignorant person since an injunction 
establishes only what has not been previously established. I$ has 
been stated that the person knows that he should do an act but does 
not know the exact means, In the casé of Syena sacrifice one knows 


- 
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that he should perform Syena sacrifice in order to kill his enemy. 
But if the means of killing his enemy is not prohibited by the 
scriptural passage then it is to be admitted that the person who 
performs Syena sacrifice does not transgress scriptural prohibition. 
Kill your enemy with the magical practice of Syena sacrifice. Thus 
We arrive at.the conclusion that Syena sacrifice is the means of the 
killing of un enemy. In other words, if one performs Syena sacrifice 
he does not transgress scriptural prohibition. We need not un- 
necessarily prolong this discussion. In the case of a qualification 
based upon desire of some fruit an injunction does not require a 
result. But the rule is that a result is the means of oe the 
proper qualification to perform a rite. 


A prohibitory injunction expresses ‘turning off’, having no 
reference to sun. 


Though the prohibition of animal-slaughter has been settled by 
the scriptures yet the person who is qualified to kill his enemy has 
been laid down by the same scriptures. Hence, we cannot assume 
that a prohibited act, viz., the killing of an enemy, gives rise to some 
form of sin. ' 

Even if we assume that the said act, viz., Syena sacrifice produces 
evil consequences such as hell, etc., then the said Syena sacrifice does 
not get the sanction of an injunction. But the injunction which 
prescribes Syena sacrifice should not be so dishonoured. 

An ‘injunctive sentence always requires these two necessary 
factors, viz., (1) a rite and (2) a person qualified to perform the rite. 
When these two factors are supplied an injunction becomes complete 
in itself but requires no other additional factors for its completion. 

In the case of Syena sacrifice a person who is flushed with rage 
and ready to kill his enemy is qualified to perform it. The result of 
this act is the killing of an enemy towards which the qualified person 
1g directed. 


The determination of the subject-matter of prohibition. 


We cannot till now make out what is the import of a prohibitive 
injunction. The verbal terminations denote activities directed towards 
anend. The basic roots to which they are attached denote acts. 
to be accomplished. According to the Mimansa doctrine roots reveal 
something to be accomplished in a consecutive series. A negative 
particle denotes negation which is not accofnplished in a consecutive 
series. Hence, it does not constitute the subject-matter of an injünc- 
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tion. The negative particle is not construed with verbal termination 
called lin. So, negation is never implied hy an injunction since the 
said verbal termination is not attached to the negative particle. 
But it (the verbal termination) is attached to the root ‘han.’ The 
act of killing cannot be enjoined by an injunction since if'it had been 
implied by an injunction then it would have been dharma (duty). 
Moreover, such an injunction will be meaningless. There is no | 
necessity of an injunction which prescribes | killing since men have 
natural propensity for doing it. The meaning of the root ‘han’ (to 
kill) as qualified by the meaning of the negative particle is not en- 
jomed by an injunction since the meaning of the negative particle. 
does not qualify the meaning of the root ‘han’ (to kill} in the manner 
in which an adjective qualifies its corresponding noun. . 


In the ease of the injunctive sentence “He offers an oblation 
with sour milk'' sour milk has logical ground to qualify the offering 
of an oblation since it is the instrumental case of such offering. But 
it is not reasonable to hold that:the meaning of the negative particle 
modifies the act of killing because the very act of kiiling itself is 
negated, i.¢., the very act ceases to exist. 

A mere human effort does not constitute the subject-matter of an - 
injunction since such an effort does not owe its origin to an injunction, 
i.e., it comes into existence independently of. an injunction. An 
effort which is qualified by the meaning of the negative particle does 
not form the subject-matter of an injunction since the nagative | 
particle does not logically qualify it as it does not modify the. act- of 
killing. ! 

As words 'non-Brahmin', i. , purport to convey emphatic denial, 
i.6,, they convey the sense of some positive objects determined by 
negation so: ‘non-killing’ implies emphatic denial but not bare denial, 
If this is so then it will be employed to denote a positive act other 
than the act of killing. Now, what will be the meaning of the 
sentence “He shall not kill"? It will certainly imply that he shall 
do something else. If this meaning is admitted then what is the 
specific nature of the act? We cannot make out any sense of ‘shall 
not kill’ if its meaning is carefully examined. If it is said that non- 
killing implies any act whatsoever other than the act of killmg then 
such a view is not tenable. Any and every act is not incited by an ` 
injunction. Such acts owe their origin to natural propensities not, 
inspired by injunctions. Hence, an injunction becomes unnecessary. 
If a man lives then he surely does something, viz., either he reads 
or walks or eats something.. 
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, Now, a new hypothesis may be put forward for our consideration. 
The negative particle has no connection with the subject-matter of an 
injunction. But it is connected with the authoritative voice of an 
injunction, It sets at naught the authoritative voice of an injunction. 
So, it is called as non-proof (Pramàn&-bh&va). A person who is bent 
upon killing is dissuaded from it. It is implied by the negative 
particle that it is not one’s duty to kill. 

. The above view is not tenable. According to the settled rule of 
syntax a verbal termination indicative of optative tense (lin) is 
construed with the root ‘han.’ Itis the character of an injunction ` 
that it instigates a person to an act. The negative particle which 
denotes denial stands by it. | 

. An injunction bends towards it. Though it bends towards it yet 
it the former is construed with the latter then the characteristic fea- 
ture of the former, viz., the property of instigation will be destroyed. 
It is the invariable nature of the negative particle that it implies ‘the ` 
negation of an object with which it, is construed. If one intends to 
construe the-negative particle with an injunction then the sentence 
implies that there is no such injunction as enjoins killing. If the up- 
holder of this thesis contends that itis a desirable contingency then 
the inevitable result which follows in its wake is that killing is: not 
conveyed by an injunction. ° 

The upholders of the above hypothesis argue in the following 
manner. In the case of the injunction “He offers an oblation with 
sour milk " the offering of an oblation is established by some other 
passage. In other words, it is not an originative injunction. ‘The 
Mimànsakas of the Bhatta school hold that the injunction lays its em- 
phasis upon sour milk since sour milk, being the instrumental case of 
the said offering of an oblation, qualifies if. So, following the line of 
the above argument, the Prabhakaras may take this stand that an 
injunction with regard to killing is meaningless since natural propensi- 
ties prompt men to kill. The prohibitive’ injunction contains the 
negative particle in it. T£ the negative particle finds a place in a 
sentence but has no part to play then it should be meaningless. In 
order to solve this riddle why do you not admit that the injunction 
points at negation ? x | 

Now, the objectors raise an objection. They hold that the word 
‘Karma ’ denotes an action. In the above case the offering of an 
oblation of which sour milk is an instrumental case has been enjoined. 
Therefore, considering it from the side of its result the offering? of an 
oblation is enjoined by an injunction. But it is not proved by any 
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proof. “But in the case of the prohibitive injunction that he shall not 
kill the negative particle cannot be logically construed with any word 
as the word “ sour-milk ” is construed with the offering of an oblation 
since the nature of the negative particle is to negate. Such a criticism 
does.not hold good. The negative particle assumes the dignity of an 
adjective (a qualifier) because it dissuades one from the act of killing. 
When we hear the root ‘ han ' as modified by the negative particle | 
the dissuasion from the act of killing is conveyed to us., 

Sour milk is the instrumental case of the offering of an oblation in 
the above case. It is an accomplished thing. Though it qualifies the 
offering of an oblation and becomes thus related to it yet the offering 
of an oblation does not give up its character of being an action. Simi- 
larly, though the meaning of the root‘ han’ is known as related to 
negation, the meaning of the negative particle yet the qualified mea- . 
ning is presented to our consciousness as arranged in the rejation of 
being prior and posterior. When we hear the word ‘ a-Brahmana ’ 
an accomplished thing other than a Br&hmana is conveyed to us. 
But when we hear the sentence “ He shall not kill ° if does not 
imply an accomplished thing. Therefore the injunctive sentenze “He 
shall not kill.’’ enjoins an action, viz., dissuasion from killing. Or, ne- 
gation will be related to the verbal termination indicative of lin (opta- 
tive tense ). Pure optative verbal termination denotes an instigator. 
But if the negative particle is attached to it then it, being thus quali- 
fied, denotes dissuading something. This is the ptimary meaning of a 
word. Who is to be brought to book for this finding ? 

Optative verbal termination is not attached to the negative particle ` 
because the negative particle is not a root. Verbal terminations in all 
tenses are attached only to roots but not to other words. Owing to 
fitness the meaning of the verbal termination is construed with nega- 
tion, the meaning of the negative particie. As they are related so the 
boiled down meaning does not imply that there is no such injunction 
as enjoins killing. In the case of prohibitive injunction “ He shall 
not kill ” it does not induce a listener to an action. But it does not 
mean that he is dissuaded from all actions. He is only not induced to 
the act.of killing. If one does not subscribe to this view then the | 
listener will be indifferent to all sorts of actions. We shall no more 
criticise our rival bypothesis. Thusin the case of pohibitive injunc- 
tion such an injunction has two essential factors, viz., (1) the action 
which is enjoined is arranged in relation of being prior and posterior 
and (2)%egation is related to an injunction. Thus its connection with 
the two anubandhas is established. 
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Thus when the implication of an injunctionis fully discussed 
à person shall assume the result of a rite prescribed by the Vedas 
according to his imaginative powers. Theréfore, a rite enjoined by 
ihe Vedas should depend upon iis result. 

Why shall a person dissuade from an evil deed without the threat 
of sin? He may not of his own' accord dissuade from it. So, prohi- 
bitive injunction lays down his dissuasion. ` 

If a person is excessively fond of killing animals then he does not 
turn away from it though he knows that animal slaughter is produc- 
tive of great-evil. If this be the case, then why will a prohibitive 
injunction prescribing dissuation be invalid ? 

An injunction may yield a result or not. A person may be in for 
killing or not. An injunction shall remain steady in its own function. 
Its function cannot be interfered with. 

It has been repeatedly. said that an injunction operates to. produce 
the knowledge of instigaion, That is when one listens to an injunc- 
tion he feels that he should do the act prescribed by the injunction. 
Therefore, an injunction is never unsuccessful in its mission. 

If an injunction does not depend upon the result of an action then 
why does a person assume the result of actions such as Viévajit 
sacrifice etc. of which no result has been directly expressed by the 
Vedas ? Moreover, if there is no mention of a factor which is essen- 
tially required for a sacrifice, viz., a person who is qualified to perform 
a sacrifice then a person, qualified to perform a sacrifice, is assumed 
otherwise an injunction ceases to be an injunction. As the same 
rule uniformly applies to all sacrifices so it is assumed that a 
person who desires heaven is qualified to perform a sacrifice. 
This assumption is part and parcelof an injunction. Do not think 
that the said assumption is of human origin. . The Vedic scholars 
hold that it is a portion of the Vedic sentence. In fine, they 
say that the assumption of qualification is that of a relevant. matter 
which is useful to a sacrifice. Itis not the assumption of a result 
The assumption of a qualification is not identical with that of 4 result. 
An injunctive sentence conveys the mandate of a sacrifice together 
with the assumption of two useful matters bound up with a sacrifice, 
viz., the qualification of a sacrificer and the result of a sacrifice. ` 


A mandate is called the meaning Of a sentence owing to its im- 
portance. Though other matters, such as a sacrifice etc., are revealed 
by it yet they occupy a subordinate position since they become an 
object of our experience as the sphere of the working of a mandate. 
But the mandate itself occupies the main position ina sentence since 
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it is presented to our-consciousness as strengthened by various rites 


and their causal factors, having tangible result and being implied by 
its intrinsic power. If itis held that the main thing is that which is 
accomplished then we shall say that a raandate is that which 1s accom- 
plished. If one holdes that an end occupies the most important place 
then this hypothesis is not disproved. But it is also to be noted that 
an end is to be realised and its realisation depends upon à mandate. 
Hence, a mandate occupies the principal position. Buta saerificer 
who is enjoined to perform à rite occupies a subordinate place. (As 
a mandate presupposes a person who is ordered so such a person finds 
a place in the sentence). A mandate constitutes the meaning of an 
injunctive sentence since it occupies the principal position in a 


sentence. 
The fourfold division of a mandate 


| Injunctions admit of four kinds since this division is based upon 
the analysis of our corresponding experience into the four different 
types. Of these four kinds let us cite example of the originative 
injunction. The illustration is that he shall perform Agnihotra 
sacrifice. - It conveys nothing but the origination of Agnihotra 
sacrifice itself. | 
The illustration of the injunction of connection of the main rite 
with its accessory ones runs thus. The injunction:—‘‘He shall 


sacrifice with sour milk’’ implies the connexion of the accessories such . 


as sour milk etc., with the main rte which has been convéyed 
by the originative injunction “He shall sacrifice with milk". 

The example of the injunction of qualification is that he who de- 
sires heaven shall perform Agnihotra sacrifice. When the rite is re- 
vealed by it the person who is qualified to do the rite is known in and 
through the said rite. | | 

This only is to be stated about the injunction of the due order 
of performance that all things useful ina sacrifice are kuown only 
when a rite is performed in due order up to its end. Itis an offshoot 
of the injunction of qualification. The example of the injunciion of 


qualification is its illustration. The above-mentioned injunction “He 


who desires heaven shali poros m Agnihotra sacrifice" illustrates 
it also. 

In some cases single injunctive sentence illustrates four different 
kinds of injunction. In those cases each kind of injunction does not 
requibe a distinct sentence for its illustration. The illustration is as 
follows :—In Agnistut sacrifice a group of hymns, known as Varavauti- 


Ë 
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ya and sung in honour of Agni, is to be inserted into the Rk .verses 
called Revati. The said sacrifice is to be completed by the subsidiary 
rite, being commenced with the recitation of the above verses. A 
person who desires animals shall perform this sacrifice. [A person 
who desires animals is qualified to perform the above sacrifice.] In 
the above instance, the injunction of origination, that of connexion of 
the subsidiary rite with the main one, that of qualification, and that 


of performance in ‘due order have been illustrated. The different 


kinds of injunctions are guessed by us from the diversity in 
the nature of actions themselves. The very injunction leads on one 


‘to infer the capable means for the completion of the sacrifice denoted 


by the basic root. For this reason the injunction in question is called 
the determinant of the second injunction. let’ us illustrate it. The 
injunction of appointing a preceptor is implied by that of the study cf 
Gayatri mantra by a Brahmin lad to be invested with sacred thread. © 


The different. forms of junction 


In some cases, if a thing is got in order to realise another object 
then an injunction does not imply another similar thing which is a 
helpful means to an action, laid down by the Vedas. Let us illustrate 
our point. A young she-calf one year old is taken to a sacrificial place 
for sale and is purchased and got. The dust clinging to the hoof of 


-such a calf is required in a certain sacrificial rite. Though the above 


calf has come there for some other purpose but not for the said 
purpose yet another calf should not be brought there for taking 
dust. The injunction gives such a decision in this matter. Ina 


context an injunction which brings together all matters to be collected 


is called Grahaka vidhi. 

In a particular context though an injunction refers to many mati- 
ers yet it does not include a particular rite viz., twelve upasads (12 
libations in an ektype sacrifice of the Archetype Jyotistoma). Noticitig 
their excellence they are included in this context from another context. 
The injunction of connection of the accessory rites with the main one 
includes within itself an injunction. It is called an injunction within 
a viniyoga. 


(To be Continued). 
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THE SUDAN: A HISTORICAL OUTLINE 
A3oY KUMAR GUPTA, M.A. 


The Sudan is bounded on the North by Egypt, on the Hast by 
the Red Sea and Ethiopia, on the South by Kenya, Uganda and the 
Belgian Congo, and on the West by French Equatorial Africa and 
Libya. On an area of nearly one million square miles there live nearly 
nine million people of Arab, Negro and Nubian blood. The ethno- 
graphy and history of the Sudan have been governed by two main 
features of equal significance: the White Nile’s importance for agri. 
culture and communications and as a link between North and South, 
and, secondly, ihe cultural disparity and religious differences between 
the people of the North and those of the South. The seven million 
northerners are Arabic-speaking Muslims, strongly under the cultural 
influence of Egypt. But the two million sonthern Sudanese are darker- 

.skinned, speaking African dialects, and owing ailegiance to various 
primitive cults. Viewing its situation in a wider perspective, we find 
that the Sudan occupies a significant position both for the economic life 
of the Lower Nile Valley and for the economic and political bearings of 
much of Central Africa. Perhaps that accounts for the histor ical Anglo- 
Egyptian competition for preferential relationship with ihe emerging 
State of the Sudan. On the one hand, Egypt is keen on establi- | 
shing the “‘unity of the Nile valiey’’ and on ensuring the independence 
of this area from continued British domination. On the other hand, 
Great Britain is ever anxious to maintain a strong sphere of influence 
in Central and Hast Africa; and the Sudan provides the traditional ' 
buffer between Mediterranean Africa on the one hand and Central and 
East Africa on the other. | 

John Gunther has recently described the Sudan, or ‘‘The Land 
of the Blacks", as ‘‘the newest country in the world" ! * Of course he 
surely meant it in the sense that the Sudan is the latest State to win 
its independence. Although as a modern Nation-State the Sudan may 
have emerged for the first time, the archaeological excavations and dis- 
coveries of Reisner and Griffiths and Arkell have definitely traced back 
the historical origins of the Sudan, or ‘‘Kush’’ as it was then called, 
fo even the paleolithic age! Asa matter of fact, for a brief period 
“Kush” was even a world power in the seventh century before Christ. 
Interesting traces of Indian influence in the prosperous age during íhe 
first two centuries after the death of Christ are the three-headed lion- 
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god at Naga, the early introduction of cotton, and the artificial reser- 
volrs which stili survive in the island of Meroe. Bat in later centuries 
came the decline, and the Sudan became merely a geographical area in 
whieh mutually hostile kingdoms rose and fell, penetrated by the 
cultural and economie influences and the military power of whatever 
power ruled over Egypt. But ever since 1820 ihe Sudan has been 
the complete prisoner of external forces. For in 1820 the Sudan 
collapsed under the onslaught of the Turco-Egyptian invasion by the 
armies of Khedive Mohammed Ali, goaded uudoubtedly by erroneous 
economic motives; This Egyptian rule over the Sudan lasted till the 
1880s, a notorious record of maladministration, slave trading, and 
financial oppression. The deposition of tbe Khedive Ismail in 1879 
contributed further to administrative chaos and discontent. The final 
outcome of the oppression in the North was the revolt of Mohammad 
Ahmad ibn Sayed Abdulla al-Mahdi in 1881. This “Messiah” or 
. warrior-prophet swept the hated Egyptians out of the Sudan. The 
Mahdi was succeeded by his lieutenant, Khalifa Abdullahi, who ruled 
the Sudan from 1885 to 1899. 

The Mahdist revolt had coincided with the British mienon 
in and occupation of Egypt in 1882 after the Arabi revolt, But after 
the destruction of the Egyptian forces under Hicks Pasha, the British 
Government counselled the abandonment ofthe Sudan, though after 
much vacillation, probably because they were more concerned with the 
- Russian advance on Afghanistan. A major problem for the British had 
been the evacuation of the Egyptian garrisons and their families. But 
General Gordon's mission failed, and he died a tragic death in the siege 
of Khartoum. The British had their revenge thirteen years later. 
As soon as the rehabilitation of the Egyptian finances permitted, 
the threat to the security of Egypt led to ihe reconquest of the 
Sudan and the crushing of the Mahdist power by the combined 
British end Egyptian force under Sir: Herbert Kitchener. A- 
romantic adventure worth retelling was the story of Kitchener's 
methodical progress up the Nile supplied by river steamers and 
an advancing railway, his recovery of the Dongola Province, 
the annihilation of the Khalifa’s Dervishes at Omdurman, and 
finally the neutralisation of the Marchand expedition at Fashoda. 
Ostensibly the reconquest of the Sudan was prompted by the evils 
of the slave trade and internal disorder and misgovernment, a 
depopulation and destitution which Britain declared was no longer 
tolerable in the interest of Egypt or the ‘‘civilised world’’. ° but 
fundamentally this change in the British attitude to the Sudan 
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illustrates the typical nature of the imperialitic forces at work at 
the turn of the century in the so-called ‘‘Partition of Africa’’. 
The recovery of the Sudan from Mahdist terrorism and  misrule 
was prompted mainly by the European competition for under- 
developed lands. The expansion of European colonisation in Africa 
during the Khalifa’s rule had brought Italy, France and Belgium 
to the very borders of the Sudan. The Italians in Eritrea were 
threatened: byl| ihe ^ Dervishes and asked for British support. — 
Meanwhile France had occupied parts. of the former Egyptian 
territory in Bahral Bhaza], and the object of Marchand's expedition 
in 1896 was to extend French influence to the white Nile. 

Since 1778, Egypt had been the ultimate aim of French 
Mediterranean policy, especially as France had created there a 
cultural and economic lead culminating in the building of the 
Suez Canal in the 1860s with French capital and backing. But 
it was in Egypt that France received her greatest setback. She 
failed to snatch it resolutely for herself, jibbed in 1882 at 
cooperating with England and therefore lost it for ever. “For twenty 
years France sought to dislodge England: from Egypt by soft 
words, diplomacy, Intrigue, combinations, and threats, but when 
it was clear in 1898 that England could not be dislodged except 
by war, France shied away. Fashoda was the inevitable epilouge 
io an old theme as far as Sudan and Egypt were concerned. French 
policy in the Upper Nile turned out to be a face-saving affair. 
The sole issue was whether France was to receive compensation 
for renouncing her Egyptian legacy. Unable to challenge the 
British face-to-face in Egypt, the French planned to disturb 
‘them from the rear by appearing unexpectedly in the Sudan. 
The basis of the plan was that it was easy to dam the Upper Nile and 
so to dominate Ezypt. But this assumption proved erroneous. "The. 
discovery that even if Marchand stayed in Fashoda he was powerless to 
carry out this threat was the last nail in the coffin as far ds the French 
plans were concerned. Besides, France was also wrong in her assump- 
tion that it was always possible to conduct a dispute on a legal and 
diplomatic plane. The legal issue was irrelevant now, since the 
British coolly abandoned it fora decision by brute force. Marchand 
had arrived at Fashoda, 500 miles south of Khartoum, from the West 
in July 1898, It was only too clear that a first-class crisis had arisen. 
Though Kitchener and Marchand met on terms of perfect courtesy, 
Marche nd refpsed to withdraw his forces unless he received instructions 
to do so from Paris. At first the French Government, with Delcasse 
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at the Foreign Ministry, refused io give way, and publie opinion on ` 
both sides of the Channel was soon inflamed. Lord Rosebtry, the 
Liberal leader, declared that the “‘united strength of the nation” was 
behind the British Government. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, roared that there were ‘‘worse evils than war, and 
we shall not sbrink from anything that may come''. Reserves ware 
called up. A cartoon in *‘Punch’’ symbolised the popular attitude: 
“Whal will you give me if I go away ?'/ asks the little organ-grinder. 
“I will give you something if you don’t’’ replies a muscular John Bull 
towering over him with a menacing frown. | 
War seemed inevitable, but the French Government realised its 
weakness at sea, and the impossibility of defending its overseas pos- 
sessions.  Deleasse too favoured & moderate policy and his influence 
was considerable. So at the beginning of November, France gave way 
and Marchand evaquated Fashoda, though he refused to return 
through Egypt and preferred a longer route via Abyssinia. The situa- 
tion in Egypt was far more serious than in West Africa, for on the 
Niger there was room for compromise, but none onthe Nile. Even 
when the French Government had given instructions to Marchand to 
withdraw, the wider issue still remained to be settled. In Novem- 
ber, 1898, Chamberlain spoke out: after paying a high tribute to the 
French people, he denounced a “‘policy of pinpricks’’ and asserted that 
“Fashoda is only a symbol: the great issue is the control of the whole 
valley of the Nile." Chamberlain is reported to have remarked to 
. Kekardstein in private: “We are a peaceful commercial nation, but 
as soon as we are ready we shall present our bill to France, not only 
in Egypt but all over the world, and should she refuse to pay, then... 
war”! France at first hoped that Germany or Russia would come to 
her aid, or that Salisbury would overrule Chamberlain. When neither 
hope was fulfilled France came to terms, and in March, 1899. the second 
Anglo-French Convention was signed. By this the wartershed be- 
tween the Convo and the Nile became the line of political demarcation 
between the French and British spheres of interest in Africa. Cham- 
berlain gained his point on the Nile as on the Niger in June, 1898. 
Fashoda completed British security in Egypt, and so revolutionised 
British Near Eastern policy., Britain safely established at Alexandria, 
and secure from any stab-in-the-back in the Sudan, no longer feared 
Russian control of Constantinople as much as before. So the greatest 
obstacle to better Russo-British relations was removed, while the 
Franco-Russian alliance was emptied of its original anti. Britishe pur- 
pose.: for the dream of joint action for Constantinople and Egypt had 
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` to be abandoned, ` Fashoda end its outcome had made- the entente a 
working proposition. | 

The conclusion of Dr. Shibeika's book on the Sudan is that “the 
one fact that stands out clearly from the study of British policy in the 
Sudan is that the Sudan question ail through was considered as subsi- 
diary to the Egyptian question”. Apart from the qualification that 
this statement vas true only till 1898, let us proceed to the bearing of 
this reconcuest of the Sudan on Angio-Egyptian relations. With the 
military victory at Omdurman and the peaceful settlement with 
- France, a definition of the British position over the Sudan and Uganda 
was apparently called for. Ultimately the British Foreign Office 
asserted that Britain was an equal partner with Egypt in the Sudan 
enterprise, and the partners had come to Fashoda by right of conquest. 
As Lord Gromer declared, “It was necessary to invent some method 
by which the Sudan should be simultaneously Egyptian...enough to 
satisfy equitable and political exigencies...yet sufficiently British...to 
prevent the administration of the country from being hampered by the 
international burr which necessarily hung on to the skirt of Egyptian 
political existence...these conflicting requirements were satisfied by the 
creation of a hybrid form of government hitherto unknown to interna- 
tional jurisprudence’; Tue Condominium. The Condominium Agree- 
ment or the Anglo-ÉEgyptian Convention, of January, 1899 provided 
that: British and Egyptian flags should be flown together; the 
supreme military and civil command in the Sudan was vested in the 
Governor-General appointed by Khedivial decree upon the recommenda- 
tion by the British Government, and removable by the Khedive oniy 
after Britain's consent had been obtained ; the Governor-General’s 
proclamation had force of law ; Egyptian laws, foreign capitulations, 
and foreigners' privileges, should not apply to the Sudan. “The intent 
was quite obviously to make British influence predominant in the.Sudan 
under the facade of a joint administration. The Condominium for the 
Sudan iat ansa well enough so long as british authority in Egypt 
remainded unchallenged. 

After the First World War, the Wafdist Nationalist movement 
emerged in Egypt and demanded full Egyptian sovereignty ovér the 
Sudan. The Sudan, along with the Suez Canal issue, proved one of 
the two main stumbling-blocks in Anglo- Eg gyptian relations. The basig 
issue of oontroversy was the determination of the amount of Nile 
water that could be equitably diverted for the Sudanese uses in view of 
Egypt^s paramount demands and vital needs (especially for reclama- 
tion of waste land to keep pace with a rapid growth of population). ` 
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The question was [utqana ko the future of the Sudanese people, 

and the main obstacle to a middle Mastern security scheme. Besides, 
ihe volume of water available for perennial irrigation in Egypt was 
dependent wholly upon flood controls in the Sadan. But when by a uni- 
lateral declaration by the British, Egypt became an independent sove- 
reign state, one of the four points reserved by the British Government 
was the future status of the Sudan. Egypt was allowed a share in 
the actual administration of the Sudan tili 1994. But in November, 
1924 a nationalis campaign led by Zaghlul Pasha culminated in 
attempts at mutiny and rebellion in the Sudan and above all in the f 
murder of Sir Lee Stack, the Governor-General of the Sudan. Lord 
Allenby’s ultimatum to the Egyptian Government eliminated direct 
Egyptian participation in the administration of the Sudan, and im- 
phedly denied Egypt’s inherent prior claim to the waters of the Nile 
ina punitive ruling. This was rejected by Egypt as establishing the 
political separation of the Sudan from Egypt. Later the British tried 
to separate the element of the utilisation of the Nile waters from other 
features of the Sudan question. In the Nite Waters Agreement of 1929 
Egypt wasreadmitted to à share in the control of the Sudan, and its title 
to the vital water supply was assured, the ratio of Nile waters allotted . 
respectively to Egypt and the Sudan was that of 11:1. But other as- 
pects of the Sudan question, as for example, the continuation of a 
political relationship with Egypt, remained. Egypt's early attain- 
ment of nationhood and independence added new weight to old argu- 
ments. Sudan was conquered during the reign of Mehemet Ali. The 
Ottoman Porte had confirmed the legality of Egypt's title to the area. 

‘Besides, Egypt had been constrained to abandon much of the Sudan 
only under pressure after the British occupation of Egypt.. Finally, 

the  Anglo-Egyptian convention of 1899 ‘provided for a con- 
domizium only in administration, aud did not modify Igypt's soverign- 
ty over the area that was originally under Egypnan rule. As opposed 
to this the British viewpoint. was that : if the Egyptian claim to the 
Sudan was valid at the time of its recovery from the Mahdists, Britishers' 
must assume major responsibilities as international trustee for Egypt. 
Or if the title lad lapsed prior to 1898, or usurped by the Mahdists, 
Great Britain and Egypt had acquired a new title by the right of joint 
conquest. For without British aid, Mahdists could never have been 
conquered, nor could France have béen brought to drop the claims 
made by Marchand at Fashoda. The Italian conquest of Abyssinia 
and Italian ambitions in Northern África and Asia soon put an eng to 
the allegations and counter-allegations, and an Anglo- Egyptian eoi 
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rity pact an urgent necessity. The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 
supplied the basis for working arrangement in the Sudan until after 
the end of the Second World War. It erased completely the restric- 
tions imposed on Egypt in- 1924; it marked the return to the Condo- 
minium of 1899; the primary object of the joint administration and the 
two governments was the ‘‘Welfare of the Sudanese’; but the funda- 
mental problem of sovereignty over the Sudan remained an open ques- 
tion. 

After the end of the Second World War, Britain agreed to 
the Egyptian request for negotiations on the revision of the Anglo. 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936 in October, 1946. But she pledged that “no 
change should be made in the status of the Sudan as a result of the 
treaty revision until the Sudanese had been consulted through consti- 
tutional channels". But in a draft Protocol to be annexed to the 
proposed treaty, it alluded to the “ existence of a symbolic dynastic. 
unión between Egypt and the Sudan, provided always that no change 
was introduced into the existing system of administration . . . and 
provided no change took place in the arrangements under which the 
defence of the Sudan is assured." The essential objectives according 
- io the British were ‘‘to assure the well-being of the Sudanese, the 
development of their interests, and their active preparation for self- 
government, and consequently the exercise of the right to choose the 
future status of the Sudans." But the Sidqi-Bevan talks soon broke 
down. While restating their case for the “Unity of the Nile 
Valley '", Egyptians tended to identify the  '' Welfare of the 
Sudanese” with the permanent unity of Egypt and the Sudan under 
the Egyptian Crown, and demanded the complete evacuation of the 
Sudan by the British. The British Government's attitude was that 
the future status of the Sudan should be decided by the Sudanese 
themselves, as against Egypt's stand that the Sudan was funda- 
mentally an Egyptian responsibility which Britain had usurped, and, 
further, Egypt linked Sudan's future relationship with every other 
aspect of her controversy with Great Britain. Subsequently the 
Egyptian Government even appealed to the Security Council, without 
any concrete results. Two very important landmarks in the succeed- 
ing period were King Farouk’s Speech from the Throne in November, 
1950, insisting on the unification of the Nile Valley under the 
Egyptian Grown, and Nabas Pasha’s unilateral abrogation of the 
1936 Treaty in October, 1951, recognised neither by the British nor 
by the Sudanese. Then a way was found out of the impasse with 
the emergence of the Negvib regime. There was a significant shift 
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in Egpytian policy, and the new attitude towards the ‘Sudan 
abandoned the claim fer compulsory unity under the Egyptian crown, 
and agreed to treat the Sudan question separate from. the Suez 
question. But though the approach to the Sudanese themselves 
was different, the objectives remained the same: elimination of 
British influence and the unity of the Nile Valley. Neguib viewed 
self-determination for Sudan as consisting exclusively of a choice 
between complete independence with safeguards, and union with 
Egypt, both ultimately amounting to the same thing! On January 10, 
1958, an agreement was achieved between the Egyptian Government 
and the main political parties in the Sudan. This was further 
clarified in the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement on the future of .the 
Sudan on February 12, 1953, which was acclaimed as a red letter 
day in the history of modern Sudan. The right of the Sudanese to 
self-determination was recognised; a Governor-General was to be the 
supreme constitutional-authority for the transitional period of 3 years, 
the Governor-General's Commission was to consist of a Pakistani, 
a Britisher,.an Egyptian, and two Sudanese; a supervisory Electoral 
Commission was to consist of an Indian, a Britisher, an Egyptian, 
an American, and three Sudanese; the Southern Sudan was to receive 
special representation and would be the Governor-General’s special 
responsibility; a Committee compostd of an Egyptian, a Britisher, 
and three Sudanese; was to supervise the Sudanisation of the ! efence 
Force, Administration, and the police, during ihe transitional period 
of three years. Besides the provision for international supervision 
for the Sudanisation of the services and for the Sudanese elections, 
the procedure was outlined for the implementation of self-determina- 
tion. The British sacrificed the dominant administrative position 
they had held since 1924, and the right to negotiate her advisory 
status in an independent Sudan; Egypt sacrificed her claim to - 
sovereignty over the Sudan. The British agreed to aliay Egyptian 
anxielies regarding the influence of British. administrators in the 
Sudan, while Egypt conceded the special responsibilities of the 
Governor-General in the Southern provinces of the Sudan. 

Elections for the Sudanese Parliament were held in November, 
1958, and our Indian chairman to the Sudanese election Commission 
Sri Sukumar Sen, won praise on all fronts for the efficient discharge 
of his duties, and the Sudanese named a street in Khartoum in his 
honour as a mark of admiration and gratitude. The election results 
for this first Sudanése House of Representatives were known by 
mid-Decggabe r 1953, resulting in a major victory for the pro-Egyplian 
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National Unionist Party, with 51 seats out of 9T. Egyptian finance 
and propaganda were partially responsible for upsetting the balance 
aceording to some commentators, but the victory acclaimed by the 
Egyptians proved a hollow one for there yas little love felt for her, 
and the leading members of the rulirg party commenced by con- 
demning the Nile Waters Agreement of 1929 within a few, days of 
the electoral victory. The majority of the Southern representatives 
were uncommilted to support either of the two major groups, for the ` 
unruly and untutored population in the South were far from politic- 
ally conscious and eared little for the politicians of the North or for 
. Egypt. The real conflict between the Naiional Unionist Party and 
the Umma Party was not between devotion .to Egypt and complete 

Independence, so much as a religious sectarian struggle between 

anti-Mahdisra, and Mahdism under the rival leadership of Sayed Ali 
el-Mirgbani of the Khatmia sect and Sayed Abdel Rahman el-Mahdi. 
of the Ansar sect. At most it was a conflict between two brands of 

independence qualified and unqualified, Sudan's first Parliament met 

on the Ist of January, 1954. 

The summer of 1955 witnessed deteriorating relations with 
Egypi.. Attacks were levelled on. Mr. Azhari, the Prime Minister of 
the Sucan, by the Egyptian press nnd radio. In reply, Mr. Zarouk 
declared on July 1 that it was clear that ‘a link with Egypt means 
domination by Egypt,” and he added, “ We have not struggled 
against the British simply to have them replaced by the ligyptians. 
We stand for the complete independence of our country.’’ When 
"Mr. Azhari led a Cabinet delegation to Cairo in July for the cele- 
brations of the anniversary of the 1952 Revolution, the Egyptian 
Press continued its attack on Mr. Azhari, accusing him of ‘^ disgrace- 
ful behaviour" and denouncing him as “ a British Agent," and 
gave prominence to allegations made by the pro-Hgyptian politi- 
cians like Mr. Nur ed-Din that Mr. Azhari 


was ‘‘ spreading a reign 
of terror” 


in the Southern provinces of the Sudan. * Commenting 
later to a ‘Times’ correspondence, Mr. Azhari said that they had 
visited Cairo to “tell the Egyptian Government two thir gs: our 
countries must be friends and attacks by one against the other should 
cease, and, that the Sudanese people had an ever-increasing desire 
to cling to their independance.” Besides, '' 


we were nol received as 
friendiy guests. We were badly treated. 


If we had re- present- 
ed a foreign Power, the treatment we received from our hosts 


would have made us break off relation." “Mr. Azhari further 
explained that though he had formerly supported the umion of an 
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occasion in the history of the Sudan and its people greater than this, 
when the country has attained its full independence and «sovereignty. 
He added, “If. this day marks the end of our struggie for independence 
it is also the beginning of our task of building our fature progress. 
Our people were determined to achieve their independence ; they are 
. even more determined to maintain it”. Then he and the Leader of 
the Opposition formally hauled down the British and Egyptian flags 
and hoisted instead, the new Sudanese National Flag, a horizontally- 
striped tricolour of blue, yellow and green, symbolising -respectively 
the Nile, the Desert, ane Agriculture. Immediately, eleven countries, 
including India, formally recognised the republic of Sudan on January 
1. Then on January 19, Sudan was admitled.into the Arab League 
as its ninth member, Meanwhile negotiations for an all-party 
Government started in November, 1955, encouraged by a joint 
statement of the two religious leaders in December, and were lent 
immediate urgency by the Government’s defeat in the Sudanese 
Parliament in January 1956. At last the negotiations proved success- 
ful, and an all-party government was announced on February 2, 1956. 
composed of eight National Unionists and eight members of the 
Opposition parties. Finally, on Febuary 7, the Sudan applied for 
admission io the United Nations, and her membership Was 
unanimously approved by the Security Council. 


Meanwhile the vital issue of the sharing of the Nile waters 
continues to be a sore poiat between the Sudan and Egypt. Two 
competing plans had until recently divided their allegiances. The 
World Bank had approved in principle the Egyptian plan, the gigantic 
Aswan Dam project, but on condition that Egypt first reached an 
agreement with the Sudan regarding the future share of the Sudan 
from the Nile waters (now the Sudan obtains only four milliard tons 
cut of the total annual flow of 84 milliard tons as compared wiih 48 by 
Egypt), and the nature of compensatión the Sudan will receive for the 
inconvenience suffered by her population (when 150 miles of the Nile 
would be flooded in the Sudan, submerging the town of Wadi Halfa 
and rendering homeless nearly 50,000 Sudanese). But at present ‘the 
issue is in a state of complete confusion, because of the withdrawal 
of the Anglo-American offer to participate in financing the Aswan high 
dam project, followed up by the World Bank’s announcement that 
their offer of financing the project was now ''void". Much speculation 
is now current on whether Russia would step into the breach with an 
offer to finance the dam. 


THE INDIAN STRUGGLE IN SOUTH AFRICA 
UNDER MAHATMA GANDHI: THE BIRTH 
OF SATYAGRAHA 


Sri SupHANSU BIMAL MOOKERJER 
II 


Gandhiji had returned from England to the Transvaal in 1909. 
The Indians got ready for another round of fight against the Botha 
Government. Gandhiji gave up his legal practice. For one thing, 
pre-oceupied with, politics that he was, he could not pay much attention 
to his clients. For another, “ to earn a livelihood from a profession 
which finally made an pa | to the policeman or the jailer to. enforce 
the decrees of the courts was, in his view, a denial of ‘ ahimsa ’.’’*8 


Many of the ‘ Batyagrahis ' had, as noted above, droppéd out of 
the struggle for one reason or another. The faithful few were 
imprisoned again and again. ` It was necessary to make provision for 
their families. Mr. Kallenbach, a German architect of Johannesburg, 
a friend. and admirer of Gandhiji, bad a large farm——3,300 ' bighas ' 
(about 1,100 acres) in all—about 21 miles from Johannesburg. 
Kallenbach placed the farm at. the disposal of Gandhiji. This was the 
famous Tolstoy Farm where the ‘ Satyagrahis’ and their families 
lived together under Gandhij's guidance ''in a brotherly spirit, each 
playing his proper part in the community life, each offering service 
and sacrifice in a noble cause ". The life of the ‘ Satyagrahis ’ in the 
Tolstoy Farm and the many novel experiments carried on by their 
friend, philosopher and guide are beyond our scope. It might be 
noted, however, that the farm had its own departments of carpentry, 
shoe and sandal-making and other handicrafts. The sandals that 
Gandhiji sent to General.Smuts as a farewell gift on the eve of his 
(Gandhiji’s) final departure from Africa in 1914 were made here. The 
General recalled this incident a quarter of a century later—'' In 
. gaol (!) he had prepared for me a very useful pair of sandals which he 
presented to me when he was set free! I have worn these sandals for 
many a summer since then, even though I may feel that I am not 
worthy to stand in the shoes of so great a man!'^' How warm and 


26 Mahatma Gandhi by H. 8. L. Polak and others, p. 78. |: 
? Mahatma Gandhi (presented to Gandhiji on bis seventieth birthday, October 2, 
1939)—Edited by 8. Radhakrishnan, p. 278. 
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sincere! The General had evidently lived down his initial bitterness 
against Gandhiji. | 
. There was a lull in the stragele in 1911. Gandhiji had been trying 

for sometime to persuade Gokhale to pay a visit to South Africa to 
study the situation at first hand. Gokhale agreed and went to South , 
Africa in October, 1912. The visit is a landmark in the history of the 
Indians in South Africa. The European leaders of South Africa came 
in direct contact with a great ae national figure for the first time. 

Gokhale was hailed-as “the Coolie King” on his arrival 
(October 22, 1912). He had a conference with Prime Minister Botha, 
General Smuts -and other members of the Union Government at 
Pretoria, Gandhiji. purposely stayed away from the conference. He 
however fully briefed Gokhale on the Indian question in South Africa. 
“Gandhi”, says Polak “ expressly raised the question of the repeal 
of the £ 8 tax on the ex-indentured Indians (in Natal) and their 
families not because he wished to include it in the present ‘Satyagraha’ 
campaign, but because, sooner or later, it would have to be raised, both 
on account of its serious effect on the economic conditions of the bulk 
of the Natal Indian population, and because of the humiliation it 
inflicted on the Indian community at large.’’?® 

Gokhale was fully satisfied with the results of the conference. 
He returned m high spirits and told Gandhiji, “you must return to 
India in ‘a year. Everything has been settled. The Black Act 
(Act IT, 1907) will be repealed. The racial bar will be removed from 
the immigration law. The £38 tax will be abolished ". The great 
Gokhale had reckoned without his host. But Gandhiji mii his own 
misgivings and told Gokhale that he doubted very much if - the 
Government would abolish the £3 tax. Gokhale, however, sought to 
reassure him—‘‘ What I have told you is bound to come -to pass. 
General Botha promised me that the Black Act would be repealed and 
£3 tax abolished. You must return to indi within twelve months, 
and I will not have any of your excuses ° | 

Gokhale was mistaken. It was hoped that the Gopal 
would pass the necessary laws in the following session of the 
Parliament. The hopes were belied. General Smuts- gave out that 
Natal Europeans were against the abolition of the £ 8 tax. It should 
however be borne in mind that the members from Natal were in a 
minority in the Union Parliament and could be easily out-voted on the 
issue. Not a few wondered and doubted if the Government had at all 
promised anything to Gokhale.. Gokhale’s cable that a promise had 
actually been made by the Government set all speculations at rest. 


28 Mahatma Gandhi by H. 8. L. Polak and others, p. 8l. 
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The breach of promise by the Government changed the situation 
completely. Gandhiji and his followers realised that the abolition of 
the £3 tax must be included in their programme for two reasons. In - 
the first place, here was a clear breach of promise by the Government. 
In the second, place, the breach of promise was an insult to India 
through its great representative Gokhale. 

The Indian ' Satyagraha ' had been so long limited in scope and 
application. It was directed against Act II, 1907, and Act XXXVI, 
1908. The Transvaal Indians and they alone. were permitted to offer 
° Satyagraha '. No Indian from Natal, the Cape Colony and other 
places were allowed to participate in the struggle. Indentured and 
indenture-expired Indians had been expressly advised to keep off the 
movement, But the breach of promise by the Government widened the 
scope of the struggle and Natal Indians were welcome to the ranks of 
the fighters. To add to the woes of Natal’s Indian population, the 
' Government of the Colony had passed an Act in 1905 which prohibited 
the employment of Indian servants without first making sure that they 
had paid the. £ 3 poll-tax. Gandhiji’s justification for widening the 
scope of the Indian struggle at this stage well bears quotation—'' A 
law of progression applies to every righteous struggle. But in the case 
of ‘ Satyagraha’ the law amounts to an axiom. As the Ganges 
advances, other streams flow into it...so, also, as a ‘ Satyagraha ' 
struggle progresses onward, many another element helps to swell its 
current, and there is a constant growth in the result to which it leads."' 

The Union Immigrants Act of 1918 gave a new affront to the 
Indian ‘community. It authorized the Union Minister of the Interior 
to declare certain classes of persons as '' prohibited immigrants ” on 
‘economic grounds’ or ‘ on account of their standards and habits of 
life being unsuited to the requirements’ of the Union of South Africa. 
The Act prohibited the free movement of Asians from one province 
to another within the Union. The pedals of the Interior abused 
his power by declaring all Asians to be ' prohibited immigrants.” 
Needless to say, the Indians felt aggrieved. They resented most the 
deprivation of the right of entering the Cape Colony, a right enjoyed 
by them for many years. But a general strike of the HKuropean 
workers called in 1918, led to the suspension of the ' Satyagraha ' fom a 
time. Gandhiji was opposed to the very idea of taking advantage of the 
adversary's extremity. Gokhale, who was at this time in London, ably 
represented the Indian case io the British authorities. He was aided 
in the matter by Mr. Polak. Lord Curzon and Lord n 


29 Barring the’ few who had entered the Transyaal in 1908 after due notice to 
the Government. See above, 
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protested iñ the Lords against the latest developments jn the Union of 
South Africa. The Indian question was given a wide publicity in the 
“Press and, as Mr. Polak puts it, “ jf was clear where British: 
sympathies lày ". But the Union, being a Dominion, could not be 
coerced by the Hoe Government. 


The question of the immigration of Indian women into the Union 
of South Africa was also being debated at the time. A Natal law had 
empowered the government in 1886 to appoint ' Maulavies ' to officiate 
at Muslim marriages. The law however remained a dead letter. The 
Indians had been demanding all these years that theyashould have their 
own priests to solemnize their marriages. Far from conceding the 
demand, the Union Government added insult to injury by its refusal 
to recognise marriages consecrated in the Indian way, t.e., unregistered 
marriages, as legally valid. 'The Union Supreme Court too decided 
that such marriages were not valid. Indian wives, in the eye of the 
law, were therefore mere concubines. Their children were hot 
legitimate. 

Here was a new and uncalled for insult to the Indian community. 
The affront scandalized them. It outraged their moral and religious 
sentiments. The social and the economic implications of the finding 
of the Supreme Court mentioned above were fatal. Appeal against 
the award was contemplated. Gandhiji however was against any appeal. 
Appeal, he said, would serve no useful purpose. The idea was therefore 
abandoned. The passive Resistance Association decided to have 
recourse to ‘ Satyagraha ’ “ to compel an amendment of the law as 
interpreted .by the Supreme Court and the removal of the stigma 
attaching to all. Indians excepting those of the Christian faith.’’ 


A fight against the £ 3 tax was also in the offing. Natal became 
the nerve-centre of -the .‘ Satyagraha ' movement. The Phoenix 
. Settlement founded by Gandhiji towards the end of 1894 became the 
headquarters of the ‘Satyagrahis’. The Tolstoy Farm was closed down. 
| A few Indian women had offered to participate in the ' Satyagraha' 

of 1907. . Gandhiji was against such participation. In the first place, 
. the jails in a foreign land were deemed unsuitable for women. Secondly, 
Gandhiji, on his own admission, had not the courage of sending women 
to jail. He did not understand why women should court arrest and 
imprisonment. Last but not least, men would degrade themselves, 
Gandhi argued, by sending women to jail for the removal of a law 
applicable to men alone °. But the Supreme Court judgment in the 


30 Searle Case (1910). 
31 Sát yagraha in South Africa, by M. K. Gandhi, Pt, IT, Chap. XIV, 
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Searle case was a challenge to the honour of Indian womanhood. 
That honour must be vindicated. Women could not therefore be kept 
out of the struggle. They were, on the contrary, invited to join the fray. 
Gandhij invited the women inmates of the Tolstoy Farm to offer 
° Satyagraha '. The risk involved m the step was fully explained to 
them. They were cautioned against the hardships and humiliations 
they would have to put up with in jails. Nothing daunted, sixteen 
women inmates of the Tolstoy Farm ** offered to join the ° Satyagraha '. 
One of them was with child. Six suckled babies. 

Four women inmates of the Phoenix Settlement ** decided to 
stand by their Ynenfolk in this hour of trial. Saubhagyabati Kastur 
Mohandas Gandhi, Gandhiji’s wife, was the foremost among them. 
A number of women ' Satyagrahis ' crossed the Transvaal-Natal border 
without permits. Some entered Natal from the Transvaal, while others 
entered the Transvaal from Natal. The authorities ignored them at 
first. Some of them then took to haw king without licences. The 
cuardians of law and order were yet inactive. To foree the hands of 
the Government, some of these, ' Satyagrahis ' went to New Castle, 
the coal centre of Natal, and asked the miners to go on strike in protest 
against the £3 poll-tax on all indenture-expired Indian labourers and 
their wives and children. The response of the miners was instantaneous. 
A general strike was declared throughout the mining districts. A 
large number of miners poured into New Castle. The Government 
could no longer remain indifferent or inactive. The women 
‘ Satyagrahis’ were ‘arrested. Each of them was awarded three 
months’ hard labour (September and October, 1913). The 
imprisonment had a magic effect. Indians all over South Africa 
awoke fully to the realities of the situation: A new life began to 
throb in them. The repercussions of the imprisonment of women 
spread far beyond the Union of South Africa and reached the shores 
of the motherland. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta told a Bombay audience 
that India could not be a passive spectator to her daughters’ suffering 
and sacrifice. Women’s organisations raised their voice against the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa and brought preassure to bear 
upon the Government of India to urge His Majesty's Government to 
have the whole question re-considered by the Botha Cabinet. 

The Women ‘ Satyagrahi’ prisoners were lodged in Maritzburg - 
prison. They were treated very harshly. The food given to them 
was poor in quality and inadequate in quantity. They had to 
work as washerwomen. Their health deteriorated. One of ther, 

3? For names see Satyagraha in South MUS by M, K. Gandhi, Pt. LI d XV. 
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Bhalimaya, a young girl of eighteen, came out with a deadly fever. 
She died of the fever: | 

The strike spread like a wild fire. Gandhiji took charge of the 
situation. New Castle became his headquarters. The final phase of 
the struggle was about to open. At New Castle Gandhiji was faced 
with a situation the magnitude and difficulties of which he had not 
clearly foreseen. Strikers in thousands flocked thither from the mining 
districts around. The ill-treatment by the mines authorities—flogging 
of the Strikers still in their barracks, cutting off of electricity and ` 
water, forcible removal of the strikers’ effects by the mines officials 
and the like—made it increasingly difficult for the strikers to live in 
the barracks. The only way out was to quit the barracks and to 
launch out in the wide world. Gandhiji advised them accordingly. The 
advice was promptly acted upon. Gandhiji as the propounder of 
‘ Satyagraha ' and the generalissimo of the army of ‘ Satyagrahis ' 
found himself faced with the moral responsibility of feeding and 
accommodating thousands of idle workers and also of maintaining order 
and discipline in their ranks. Sanitation was no less important. 

The leader rose equal to the occasion. He organised a camp for 
those who had assembled at New Castle. The Indian traders helped 
him with money, foodstuff, utensils and the like. Gandhiji impressed 
upon all the necessity of maintaining discipline at all costs. The 
significance aid purpose of non-violence and ‘ Satyagraha’ were 
explained to them. They promised full co-operation. Gandhiji decided 
to lead the volunteers into the Transvaal. ‘If they were not arrested 
on the way, they were to proceed to the Tolstoy Farm and settle there 
pending the redress of their grievances by the authorities. 

It was decided to march on foot from New Castle to the 
Transvaal-Natal border thirty-five miles away. Some of the strikers 
were with families. They hesitated. Gandhiji advised them to go back 
to their work. None however agreed. It was décided at last that - 
those who were too weak for the trek would proceed by train to 
Charlestown, the last village in Natal on the Transvaal-Natal border. : 
The rest would follow on foot and cover the distance in two days. 

The owners of Natal collieries, greatly impressed and unnervéd 
too, perhaps—by the suddenness and success of the strike and by the 
discipline and orderliness in the ranks of the strikers, invited Gandhiji 
to meet them at Durban. He accepted the invitation. But he did not 
expect much from the proposed meeting. He explained to the 
celliery-owners the history and consequences of the £8 tax. They 
could, i$ they so desired, he add»d, make the workers’ cause their own 
and bring pressure to bear upon the authorities for the abolition of the 
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tax. The strike was the only weapon the labourers could use im their 
fight against the inhumane tax. The tax, Gandhiji further pointed 
out, was designed’ to secure cheap and compulsory labour. It was 
meant to benefit the employers at the cost of the labourers. He assured, 
however, that the strikers would remain peaceful and non-violent under 
all provocations. Gandhiji frankly told the colliery-owners at the 
same time that the had no intention of calling off the strike before the 
strikers achieved their objective. 

It was an agreeable surprise for Gandhiji to discover on his return 
to New Castle from Durban that the determination and orderliness of 
the strikers had disarmed the initial hostility of the mines officials at 
New Castle. Many of them washed the workers success. Strikers 
from all directions had been pouring into New Castle in an uninterrupt- 
ed flow. Gandhiji made it clear to the workers that the step they were 
going to take was full of hazards. There was yet time to retreat for 
those who faltered. . 

The march from New Castle began on October 28, 1913. Charles- 
town was duly reached. Gandhiji informed the authorities that he 
would lead the strikers to the Tolstoy Farm near Johannesburg m the 
Transvaal. He invited mass arrest at Charlestown. He however 
assured the Government that the strike would be called off if the £3 
tax was abolished. There was no response from the Government. So 
the march was to continue. But Gandhiji made one more attempt at an 
amicable settlement. He rang up the Secretary of General Smuts, the 
Minister of the Interior to the Union Government at Pretoria. The 
Secretary was requested to tell the General that the strikers had 
decided to enter the Transvaal’ immediately. But if the General 
promised to abolish the £8 tax, Gandhiji would stop the march. The 
reply came within half a minute—‘‘General Smuts will have nothing 
to do with you. You may do just as you please.” 

The great march across the Transvaal border along ‘‘the straight 
and narrow path ° of truth and Non-Violence began on November 6, 
1913, after prayer and dedication to God. A fateful day it was. There 
were in all 2,097 men, 127 women and 57 children in the party.” 

Gandhiji was the first to cross into -the Transvaal. The party 
followed. The mounted police at the border did not interfere and the 
' Satyagrahis ' reached Volksrust,-the first Transvaal village ‘on their 
way. Here a meeting of the Europeans had been held two days 
earlier. The Indians bad been threatened with dire consequences if 
they entered the Transvaal. Mr. Kallenbach, who was present in the 
meeting, had, however, eased the situation by his tact and firmness. 


35 
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Gandhij was arrested eight miles beyond Volksrust where the 
` Batyagrahis" had encamped in open air for the night. He was 
produced before the Magistrate at, Volksrust and charged with having 
aided and abetted ‘Prohibited Immigrants’ to enter the Transvaal 
knowing them as such. He was granted bail pending the framing of a 
case against him. Gandhiji rejoined the ‘ Satyagrahis '. Arrested for 
a, second time at Standerton, he was taken back to Volksrust. He was 
| again bailed out pending the preparation of the case against him. He 
joined the 'Satyagrahis' again and marched at their head to Hedelburg 
not very far- from Johannesburg. Gandhiji was again arrested at 
Fledelburg and taken to Dundee on November 11. He was produced 
in court and awarded nine months’ rigorous imprisonment. There was 
Do witness against him, Gandhi’s own testimoney being the only 
prosecution evidence. He was transferred to Volksrust jail where he 
was tried on fresh charges. Polak and Kallenbach, who had been 
arrested in the meanwhile, were also tried at the same time (November 
14, 1908). Hach was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. Gandhi's conviction gave a fillip to the Indian struggle. 
A large number of Indians -crossed from Natal into the ‘Transvaal. 
They were all arrested and convicted. One among them was the 75- 
year old Harbat Singh, who died in jail. The authorities - isolated 
Gandhiji from the ‘Satyagrahi’ prisoners by transferring him to 
Blomfontein jail. Blomfontein, by the way, is the capital of the 
Orange Free State, which had banged its doors against the Indians long 
ago in 1891. There were not more than 50 Indians in Blomfontein in 
1913. They were all waiters in hotels and restaurants. "Gandhiji was 
the only Indian inmate-of Blomfontein jail. . _ 

All the ‘Satyagrahis’ with Gandhiji had been arrested at Hedelburg 
and taken to Natal. They. were tried and sentenced to varying 
terms of imprisonment. But where were the jails to lodge so many ? 
The expenditure to feed so many ' Satyagrahis’ was a heavy one. In 
the meanwhile the coal mines had virtually closed for. lack of labour. 
The Government hit upon a novel idea. They sought to solve the 
triple problem by transporting all the ‘ Satyagrahi’ convicts to the 
‘mines compounds. The Government wanted to kill three birds---one 
more than the proverbial two—with one stone. The mines, surrounded ` 
with wire-nettings, were declared outstations of Dundee and New 
Castle jails. European employees of the mines were appointed warders 
of these improvised jails. The strikers were driven underground, 
Attempts were made to compel them to work. Undismaved by severe 
flogging and a thousand acts and one of brutal terrorism, they remained 
firm in their resolve not to work. . The tyranny of the Government and 
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the heroism of the labourers had their repercussions all over Natal and | 
beyond. | | 

Gandhiji had advised his lieutenants not to allow or encourage a 
general strike. But the news of the arrest and imprisonment of the 
‘Satyagrahis’—labourers and others—set Natal ablaze. Messrs E. 
Gitsham and J. F. Trembath give an excellent account of what followed 
in Natal with an admirable economy of words. *° 

“One of the most remarkable industrial upheavals this country 
(South Africa) has witnessed took place in Natal in November, 1931,— 
generally referred to as the Indian strike. There were at this time, 
22,000 labourers ** working under indenture in the tea plantations and 
sugar farms, the collieries, ‘railways and other important Natal 
industries. E 


d ik . S 


‘“‘Gandhi’s programme included a grand march of the strikers to 
the Transvaal where they were apparently to be arrested for contraven- 
ing the immigration law. Some two thousand men, women and 
children actively struggled into Volksrust, but the arrest of Gandhi, as 
well as of Polak and Kallenback, his lieutenants, put an end to the 
expedition, and the labour was raid back to Natal. On some of the 
estates, attempts to arrest strikers led to bloodshed, some policemen 
being injured, and a few of the strikers killed and wounded. 

“ In towns the Indian workers also gave a little demonstration in 
order to show their sympathy with the movement. For a few days 
indian cooks and waiters in the Durban hotels took a holiday and left 
the guests to carry on as best as they could. 

"Munielpal cart-drivers.ceased to drive ; workers on the road left 
their jobs unfinished, and Indian tailors, saddlers and printer's assis- 
tants were missmg from their workshops. The ‘dhobies’ did not bother 
about. thew washing, the vegetable ‘Sammies’ ° neglected to market 
thelr produce, and even the Indian nurse girls ceased to look after their 
youthful charges’. °° 


- 


Strong measures were nen by the Government to compel the 
estate-labourers to return to work. The military police were called in. 


35 A First Account of Labour Organisation in South Africa. 

36 The number of Indian Labourers in Natal—indentured -and otherwise—was 
about 60,000 at this time. 

37 Sammy is the general name for an Indian in Natal. - 

38 We have it, however, -on the authority of Gandhiji that. the Indians engaged 
in the sanitary services of Durban Municipality such as sweepers and latrine- cleaners 
and attendants on hospital patients were persuaded by the Indians themselves not to go on 
strike.. Domestic servants too were dissuaded from going on strike. 1,500 striking sugar 
“eane plantation labourers returned to work only to save the ‘sugarcane alreadj cut and 
to take if to the mills id crushing—Sati EUN m t South África, M. K, Gandhi, Pt. IT, 
Chap. XXIII. 
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They tried to break the strike. The strikers were forced back to their 
respective estates. Many refused to go back. In all, 2,000 Indians 
were arrested and sent back to their respective places. The strikers 
clashed with the police on a number of occasions. The police opened 
fire twice. Nine Indians were killed, twenty-five injured. But the 
morale of the strikers was as high as ever. It was not a little difficult 
for the Indian volunteers to persuade them to resume work. Not a few 
however refused to be persuaded. Many again went into hiding 
through fear. 


The firmness of the 'Satyagrahis', the justice of their cause. and 
their readiness to sacrifice everything for it won the sympathy and 
admiration of- the fair-minded section of the European community in 
South Africa. Messrs. Polak and Kallenback shared incarceration with 
Natal 'Satyagrahis'. Mr. West, who was in charge of the English section 
of the Indian Opinion, and, of keeping Gokhale—and through him, 
India—in touch with the developments in South Africa, too received 
his share of attention from the guardians of law and order. He was 
arrested. But as no charge could be framed against him, he was let 
off. The Union Government was severely criticised by many “for 
mishandling a situation which could have been avoided by wiser 
statesmanship’’. Sir Patrick Duncan, a future Governor-General of 
the Union of South Africa—the first South African to hold thé office— 
was one of the bitterest critics of the Government. It. may be recalled 
that Sir Patrick Duncan as the Colonial Secretary of the Transvaal 
Crown Colony was the author of the notorious Ordinance of 1906 
mentioned earlier in this paper. 


The British Press too was sympathetic to and full of admiration 
for the Indian struggle. The Times (London) wrote, “the march of 
the Indian labourers must live in memory as one of the most remark- 
able manifestations in history of the spirit of passive resistance.” The 
brutalities of the Union Government were received with a chorus of 
condemnation in India. Gokhale, who had been kept fully informed 
of the march of events in South Africa by a cable almost every day after 
_the arrest of Gandhi, Polak and Kallenback, sent G. F. Andrews and 
William Pearson to aid and advise the Indians. 


Viceroy Lord Hardinge publicly condemned the policy of the 
Botha Government. He observed in course of a public speech— 
“ Your compatriots in South Africa have taken matters into their own 
hands by organising what is called passive resistance to laws which 
they donsider invidious and unjust. They have the sympathy of 
India—deep and burning—and not only of India, but of all those who 
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like myself, without being Indians themselves, have feelings for the 
- people of this country ’’.*° | 
The Government of Lord Hardinge demanded the appointment 
of a commission of inquiry. The Botha Government in general, and 
lis strongman General Smuts, the Minister of the Interior, in 
partieular, found themselves in a none too comfortable. position. "The 
latter was, in the words of Gandhi, “ in the predicament of a snake 
that had made a mouthful of a rat which it can neither gulp nor cast 
out.” He had assured the Europeans that the £38 tax would not be 
abolished, and that the anti-Indian laws would not be repealed or 
amended. But it was now clear that he would have to yield on both 
the points. | | 
Nationalist India demanded a Royal Commission of Inquiry. 
The accredited spokesman of the nation, the. Hon. Nawab Syed 
Mohammed, the President of the Indian National Congress 
(Karachi, 1913), declared that India did not want “a domestic court 
of inquiry composed purely of South African settlers . . . who are bred 
up in traditions which lead them to think that we (Indians) have no 
rights and consequently can have no grievances.” . | 
The suggestion for a Royal Commission was not accepted. The 
Union Government, however, appointed a three-member inquiry 
commission under the chairmanship of .Sir William - Solomon. 
Col. Wylie and Mr. Eselen, his colleagues on the comission, were 
notorious for their anti-Indian prejudices. The Indian leaders 
informed the Government that they would” boycott the Solomon 
Commission unless all the ' Satyagrahi' prisoners were immediately 
released and unless the Commission was enlarged by the. inclusion of 
Indian representatives: | | 
General Smuts did not accept the conditions. One of the earliest 
advice of the Solomon Commission was that Gandhi, Polak and 
Kallenback should be unconditionally released. The advice was 
accepted by the Government, Gandhi, Polak and Kallenback were 
released on December 18, 1913.“ They. sent a letter from Durban to 
General Smuts on December 21. The letter welcomed the appointment 
of the Solomon Commission; but objected to its personnel and 
suggested that :— ú 
. (i) Two more Europeans well-known for their public spirit and 
sense of  justice—Sir James Rose Innes and the Hon'ble 
Mr. W. P. Shriner—should be included in the Commission; 
39 Quoted in The Tyranny of Colour, P. s. J oshi, p. 75; l f 
40 The Satyagraha in South Africd, M. K. Gandhi, Pt. II, Chap. XXIII. 
41 This is the date as given by Gandhi himself in his Setyagraha in. Southg Africa 


(Pt. IT, Chap. XXIII). According to Mr. Polak. the date is December 14, 1918 (vidc. 
Mahatma Gandhi. H. 8. i. Polak and others, p. 89). . 
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"(d 'Satyagrahis ' still in jail should be released; and 
(wi) If the government wanted the Indians to give evidence - 
before the Commission, Indian leaders should be permitted to visit 
mines, plantations and factories, i.e., the places where Indian labourers 
were at work. ` | 
Failure to accept the conditions, the letter concluded, “ would 
result in the exploration of fresh avenues for going to jail." 


General Smuts sent a reply to the letter on December 24.. He 
informed that the Commission would not be enlarged. Preparations 
. for a new march to court arrest on and from J anuary 1, 1914, were now 
taken up. The Indians got ready for a fresh fight. Gokhale from 
India advised against the step. This would place Gokhale ard the 
Viceroy in an embarrassing position. Gandhi was advised to appear, 
when called, as a witness before the Commission. He took counsel 
with Andrews and Pearson, who had reached South Africa in the 
méanwhile, A long cable was sent to Gokhale telling him that his 
advice could not be accepted. The ‘ Satyagrahis ' had already pledged 
themselves to: renew the struggle. The cable was a great shock to 
Gokhale. But he as well as Lord Hardinge realized that under the 
circumstances the ' Satyagrahis ' had no option. 


Three events that followed one another in quick succession about 
this time did much to ease the situation. The first in point of time 
was a strike by the European railway workers. Gandhi made it clear 
that the threatened ‘ Satyagraha ' would remain postponed during the 
strike. The decision was a clear evidence that the Indians had no 
intention of embarassing the Government by -exploiting difficulties 
unrelated to the struggle. They rose in the estimate of the adversary. 
Settlement became easier. What one of the Secretaries of General 
Smuts told Gandhi—half in jest and half in earnest—will be read with 
interesti—'' I do not like your people, and do not care to assist them 
at all. But what am I to do? You help us in our days of need. How 
can we lay hands upon you ? I often wish you took to violence like 
the English strikers, and then we would know at once how to dispose 
‘of you. But you wil not injure even the enemy. You desire victory 
by self-suffering alone and never transgress your self-imposed limits of 
courtesy and chivalry and that is what reduces us to sheer 
helplessness.''*? | 

The second of the three events noted above was a Gandhi-Smuts 
interview. General Smuts had stated in his letter of December 24, 
menfioned above that in appointing the Solomon Comission the 
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Government had not been influenced by any interested group. They 
‘had consulted neither the Indians nor the coal or sugar magnates. 
Gandhiji had sought, an interview with General Smuts. It was granted 
readily. and Gandhiji met General Smuts. A great change had come 
over the latter. He would “ have nothing to do with,” Gandhi a little 
less than two months ago. But he was now prepared to discuss the 
Indian demands with Gandhi. The tide had turned. Smuts was 
willing to accept most of the Indian demands; but he firmly set his 
face against Indian representation on the Solomon Commission on the 
ground that concession on the point would undermine the, prestige of 
the Government. The two members of the Commission—Col. Wylie 
and Mr. Eselen—of whom the Indians were rightly afraid, he assured 
were nof likely to take a line different from the Government's. It was 
almost certain that they would make recommendations favourable to 
Indians, which the Government would accept. If the Indians boycotted 
the Solomon Commission and did not appear as witnesses before it, the 
charges of ill-treatment made by the Indian strikers could not be dealt 
with. Gandhiji informed that he would not press the point if the 
obnoxious laws swere repealed or suitably amended. He was prepared 
to advise the community accordingly. | 

Gandhiji was encouraged in his decision by the third event 
mentioned above. Sir Benjamin Robertson, sent by Lord Hardinge to 
represent the Government of India, reached South Africa. Robertson 
and Andrews rendered valuable help in interpreting the Indian point 
of view before General Smuts and the Solomon Commission. They 
were ably helped by Gandhi and his co-workers. Sir Benjamin 
Robertson, i$ may be noted in passing, was not free from the defects of 
the ordinary run of Anglo-Indian bureaucrats. He tried to split the 
ranks of the Indians and to browbent the ‘ Satyagrahis '.? 

After a second interview with Smuts, Gandhij wrote a letter to 
him on January 21, 1914. He explained once more why the Indians 
were unwilling to co-operate directly with the Solomon Commission or 
to appear as witnesses before it. They were pledge-bound. The letter 
at the same time appreciated the more sympathetic attitude of the 
authorities than before to the question of Indian representation on the 
Solomon Commission. It assured the Government that during 
investigations by the Commission the Indians would render all help to 
Sir Benjamin Robertson, the representative of the Government of India, 
and would not create difficulties for the government. by a renewal of tlie 
' Batyagraha ’. Gandhiji however reminded General Smuts olf the 
te | $ 
43 Satyagraha in South Africa, M. K. Gandhi, Pt, TI, Chap: XXIV; 
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necessity of releasing the ' Satyagrahi’ prisoners with the suspension 
of * Satyagraha '. It was emphasized in the same letter that the: 
demands of the Indians included the repeal of the, £8 tax, legislation 
of marriages solemnised according to Indian religious rites, the entry of 
educated Indians into the Cape Colony and an assurance that the 
existing laws specially affecting Indians would Pe fairly administered 
with regard to vested rights. 

General Smuts sent a reply on the same day. It recognised the 
difficulty of the Indians in -giving evidence before the Solomon 
Commission; but repudiated the Indian charge of brutality to the 
strikers. Gandhiji was further informed that the- release of ‘the I 
‘Satyagrahis ' behind the prison bars had been ordered before the. 
receipt of his letter under reply and that Government would await the 
recommendations of the Commission before taking further action. 

Gandhiji's letter to. General Smuts on January 21, 1914, and the l 
latter’s reply thereto constitute the provisional settlement of the Indian 
dispute. Gandhi himself regarded it as a proper and honourable one 
under the circumstances. His colleagues agreed, though not, without 
some initial opposition. '' Once bitten, thrice shy ’’ is an age-old 
adage. They reminded him how- previous pacts and pledges had been 
broken and dishonoured by the Government. Gandhi’s argument was | 
that a true ^ Satyagrahi ' must attribute the better rather than the 
worse motive to his opponent, whatever the risk and cost might be. 
Distrust, he pointed out, was a sign of weakness, not of strength. He 
further pointed out that with Andrews and Robertson as witnesses, i 
was highly improbable that the provisional settlement would be violated 
by the Union Government. 


The Solomon Commission submitted its report in due course. 
Sir- Benjamin Rober tson had tried to persuade many Indians, with 
little success, to give evidence beforé the Commission. A` very few had 
agreed. The report of the Commission criticised the Indians for their 
non-co-operation with 16 and dismissed the Indian complaint of brutality 
at the hands of the police and the military. The report, however, 
recommended that all the demands of the ‘ Satyagrahis’ should be 
accepted and that the Union Parliament should legislate accordingly. 

The recommendations of the Commission were incorporated in the 
Indian Relief Bill and placed before the Union Parliament (1914). It 
provided for :— 

(a) The appointment of Marriage Officers to solemnize marriages, 
according to the rites of Indian religions; | | 

(b) The validation of a monogomous marriage upon a joint 
application (by both parties) to any Magistrate or Marriage' Officer; 
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(e) the refusal of permission to enter any province of the Union 
. to the legal wife of an exempted person if he has a child or children in 
any other province (of the Union) by a woman, who is still living; 

(d) The right of the Government to grant free passage to India to 
any Indian, who abandons his own, his wife’s and His nunor children's 
right to domicile in South Africa; 

(e) The acceptance of an Indian's thumb-impression on a 
certificate of domicile in Natal as the conclusive evidence of his (the 
Indian's) former residence or domicile; and i 

(f The abolition of the £8 tax. 

No steps were to be taken for the recovery of the amounts that 
might have been due prior to the commencement of the Act. 

The Bill was long debated and discussed in the Union Parliament. 
Member after member warned the Government against the consequences 
of their policy of appeasement’!** Sixty voted for the Bill, twenty-four, 
against. Gandhiji and General Smuts had two more meetings at Cape 
"Town. The discussions were for a final-solution of the Indian 
problem. Mr. E. M. Gorges, Secretary to the Ministry of the 
Interior, wrote~a letter to Gandhiji on behalf of the Minister (General 
Smuts) on June 80, 1914. Gandhi's reply was sent on the same day.* 
The letter of Mr. Gorges and Gandhi's reply thereto constitute the 
historie Smuts-Gandhi Agreement. An understanding—a gentleman’s 
agreement—between the Government of the Union of South Africa and 
the Indian. community, it covered those administrative matters which 
were not covered by the Indian Relief Act. They included the right of 
educated Indians to enter the Cape Province from other provinces of 
the Union; permission for '' specially exempted ” educated Indians to 
enter Soutb Africa; recognition of the status of educated Indians who 
had entered the Union during the past three years; and the entry of 
existing plural. wives (very few in number) to join their husbands in 


the Union of South Africa. The last but one paragraph of the letter of "s 


Mr. Gorges, assured Gandhi that '' with regard to.the administration 
of the existing laws, it has always been and will continue to be the 
desire of the Government to see that they are administered in a just 
manner and, with regard to the vested rights.” 

Gandhiji called the Settlement the Magna Carta of ''Our 
_(Indians’) living m this land (South Africa)? and declared—'' The 
passing of the Indian Relief Bill and this correspondence (letter of 
Mr. Gorges dated the 30th June, 1914 and Gandhi's reply to it on the 
same day) have finally closed the ‘ Satyagraha’ struggle which 

- 8 


14 Vide the Tyranny of Colour-by P; 8; Joshi, pp. 81-82. 
45 Tor copies of the letters vide Ibid., pp. 82: 85. 
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commenced in September 1907 and which to the Indian eonimunity 
cost much physical suffering and pecuniary loss, and to the Government ` 
- much anxious thought and consideration. ’’ 

The settlement was welcomed as an act of statesmanship by 
Viceroy Lord Hardinge. Viscount Gladstone, the Governor-General 
of the Union of South Africa, observed in course of a speech at 
Johannesburg that the settlement proved that the existence of a free, 
responsible: South African Government was not inconsistent with the | 
discharge of imperial obligations. The Indian National Congress 
. (Madràs, 1914) placed on record its sensé of gratitude to Lord Hardinge 
for the partial settlement of the South African Indian question and to 
Messrs. Polak and Kallenbach for the sacrifices they had made in the 
Indian cause. The Congress also placed on record its appreciation of 
Messrs. Gokhale and Gandhi and the latter’s followers.*® 

The Settlement of 1914, it must be admitted, is not in fact so 
great a victory for the Indians as it appears at first sight. 
Mrs. Sarah Gertrude Millins asks, “ what was Gandhi’s victory? For 
what had he striven through five (!) years?’ She answers the 
questions herself—'' For a few things, such as voluntary registration, 
the remission of the three-pound tax in Natal, the remission of 
polygamous wives, which were now granted in the Indian 
Relief Act, but chiefly for deletion from the laws of the word 
Asiatic. Not the spirit. Not the fact. Merely the word.” 
The late Jan H. Hofmeyr agrees—‘‘ Gandhi was unable to 
prevent Smuts from gaining his main objective, which was to 
terminate Indian immigration into South Africa. But Gandhi secured 
that Indians were spared the dishonour of being named specifically im 
the immigration law, and he also obtained the redress of several minor 
grievances of Indians already resident in South Africa. If he hoped 
that the settlement arrived at between Smuts and himself would lead to 
the disappearance of anti-Asiatic prejudice, he was destined to be 
disappointed. That prejudice is still a powerful force m' South Africa 
to-day, and some of its manifestations are not to South Africa's credit.”’ 

The fact, however, remains that the Gandhian leadership breathed 
a new life into the inert Indian community in South Africa. Gandhiji 


ç 


gave to the community “a consciousness. of pride of race which has 
never been effaced.” He taught his countrymen to walk with their 
heads erect in distant and hostile South Africa. 

Gandhi sailed for England on July 18, 1914, and reached England 


on Augnst 9, 1914. The Great War broke out on the following day. 


46 Vide Our Countrymen Abroad by Dharam Yash Dev, pp. 77-18; 


METHODS OF LAND-MEASUREMENT IN 
NORTHERN INDIA 


(From the 10th to the 12th century A.D.) 


Miss Puspa Nivoar M.A. 
(Research Scholar, University of Calcutta) 


One of the systems of measuring land in ancient India was 
based on tbe hasta as the unit. When a particular piece of land is 
measured under this system, a more or less clear idea cau be formed 
of its size and extent. In the Siyadoni stone inscription t of the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj mention is made of a field measuring 200 by, 
225 hastas. Sometimes the hasta is definitely mentioned as the 
hasta of the king, serving as the unit of land-measure. Thus in the 
Vaillabhatta-svamin temple inscription? found at Gwalior, there is 
a reference to the measurement of a piece of land on the basis of the 
hasta standard, the hasta being described as the hasta of the king 
(Péramegvariya-hasta). The land referred to in this inscription, 
covered a flower’ garden measuring 276 hbastas in lengih and 187 
hastas in breadth. In South India the rod, with which land was 
measured, was equal to the kiug’s foot.* In connection with the 
land survey, which was conducted in the 16th year of Kulottunga 
Chola. I, the foot of the king (Sripada)* was used as the unit of 
measurement. The hasta or the royal foot must have represented 
as we know definitely in the case of the latter, by a rod, danda, or 
nala, although in all cases explicit mention of this is not to be found. 

The use of the nala measure under the Pala and Sena kings of 
Bengal is noticed in their inscriptions. A nala standard is sometimes 
described as ‘ashtaka-navaka’, whieh probably means a rod or nala 
measuring 8x9 cubits ór hastas.” The ‘ ashtaka-nawaka’ nala seems 
to have represented an oblong measure comprising an area of 9 reeds 
(each reed measuring probably one hasta}, in iength and 8 reeds 
in breadth. The unit must have been composed of two nalas, 
one for measuring length and the other for measuring breadth.° 


1 Epigraphic Indica (E. L.) Vol. I, p. 162. 

2 [bid., p, 154. 

3 Madras Epigraphists Report (M. B.R.) 87 of 1900. 

4 Ibid. 440 of 1912. DP 

5 Indian Antiquary, T.A.) Vol. XXIX, p. 19 ff. (1910); J.R.A.8., 1012. pp. 710 f; 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee Silver Jubilee Vol. IIT, pt. II, pp. 475 ff. E 

6 B. C. Sen, Same Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal: pp. 520; compare— 

I.A. XXIX, pp. 195 6; E.L. XV, pp. 187 ff., J.H.Q. XIX, pp. 264 (1943). 
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That the figures 8 and 9 stood for the Corresponding number of 
cubits respectively, is shown by the explicit reference in some ' 
inscriptions to the employment of hasta in the prevalent system of 
land measurement. Taking the average measurement of a hasta to 
be 19 inches. one scholar‘ suggests that the area covered by a pair 
of ‘ashtaka—navaka’ nalas may have corresponded to an oblong 
area of 19x8x19x9=25992 square inches or 180$ squate feet. 
Although this was the ordinary standard, there was no uniform 

system of measurement in all the parts of the dominions of the Sena 
rulers duriug whose reign the use of the nala is found to -have ‘existed. 
There were local. standards in Bengal as attested by references to 
Samatatiya-nala*,.evidently meaning a standard used in Samatata 
or south-east Bengal. Sometimes a nala is found associated with 
the name of the king as shown by the mention of Vrishabha-sañkara- 
nala. ‘ Vrishabha-Saünkara' was the biruda of king Vijayasena.? 
It was eunent in the reign of Vallala sena and Juakshmanasena 
referred io in Naihati grant,’ the Anulia copper plate, ete. The 
‘hasta’ measure was, therefore not the same everywhere in Bengal 
for evidently the name Samafatiya.nala has been used to differentiate 
it from nalas current in other parts of the Sena kingdom Similarly, 
by the expression ‘iad-degiya-samvyavahara ',* is meant a nala which 
was current in Varendra. Tt appears that the nala may not have 
been always and everywhere based on the hasta unit. There were 
local nalas of different measurements, e.g. a naja measuring 56 cubits 
is mentioned to have been in use in a certain locality (Vardhamàna 
bhukti).° Another nala measuring 22 hastas (or cubits-doüviméati- 
hastena parimitah) was in use in tbe north-eastern part of the Dacca 
district. ^ In the Sundraban copper-plate of Liakshmanasena? the 
standard of 32 cubits was used. But there are cases where the 
measurement of the nala is not given. ` Thus in a plate of Mahipála I 
regnal year 5) from Belwa, we come to know that the gift land 
consisted of 3 localities, all situated in Paundravardhana-bhukti (north 
Bengal). Toe first was Osinna—Kaivarttavritti, which measured 
910: the second was Nandisvamin, which measured 490 and 


1 B. G. Son,--Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, pp. 520. 
2 E I, Vol. XV, pp. 278. 
3 Inscriptians of Bengal, Vol. III, N. G. Majumdar (I.B.), pp. 133; 118; 57. 
4 Ibid., pp. 68; 81; E I. XXI, pp. 211. 
5 Ibid., pp. 81. 
6 Ibid —99. 
7 Jonrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (JRASB), VIIL, pp. 1,1912); B.L, 
XXVLApp l. 
8 T.B., 
9.1, Pix pp. 1, 
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the third was Ganegvara, which measured 151 of the standard land 
measure. Hera we find that the measure used is not specified. 
It may be noted that the standard measures of the Sena kings of , 
Bengal were more or less specified and definite, although different 
standards were in existence at one and the same time. But there is 
no such definiteness of the standard land measure during the reigns 
of the Palas, as shown by the above mentioned inscription of the 
time of Mahipala I. | 

The length of the nala varied in different place according to different 
local customs and usages, althogh the hasta as the unit in framing 
the size of the nala was generally not lost sight of. Where the exact 
size of a nala, however, is not indicated, it is difficult to ascertain it, 
for the available references clearly point to the use of different names 
in different regions. It is unlikely that a nala standard associated 
with the name of a king was invariably a case of a new standard 
being introduced. Probably sometimes a king confirmed the local 
standard already curreni by associating it with his name. 

The use of the rod as a measure of land was known in some 
places. The use of the rod or danda: in this sense is referred to in the 
Kadamabapadraka grant of Naravarman of the Paramara dynasty, 
dated V. S. 1167." ‘There is no precise information of the actual size 
of the rod'used in Naravarman's time. The use of a rod for measur- 
ing land can be traced back to the Rig Vedic period. Thus in V. 
I. 16., of the Rigveda the Ribhus are spoken of as ‘‘measuring as 
a man measures field with a staff or a rod." The rod must have been 
of a standard size when it was applied for purposes of measurement. 
In Pali Buddhist literature ^ mention is made of the use of a rope 
for measuring fields. The duties of a  Rajjuggahaka Amäcca is 
mentioned in connection with what seems to have been a survey of 
fields for the purpose of the settlement of revenue. The measurement 
of land appears to have been in terms of karisa, which according to 
Childers' Pali Dictionary denoted ‘an area of 8 acres.’ Apparently a 
rope of a fixed standard size was used to ascertain the size of a piece 
of land which had to be expressed in terms of karisas. 

The practice of measuring land was current in the Maurya period, 
as stated by Mezasthenes who refers to Agoranomoi—‘a class of coun- 
try officers who measure land as in Egypt.'" In many inscriptions 

1 R.I., XX. pp. 105, ' 

2 Jataka (J), IL, pp. 367. G—? ; II. pp. 376. The functions of the Rajjuka who 
appears in the Ediets of Asoke may have been partly similar to those of the Rajjugahaka 


Amacca in regard to revenu» matters which involved survey and measurement of land . 
3 Megasthenes—Indica, edited by McCrin ile. 
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of the period the extent of the land concerned is indicated by a term 
denoting the measure of seed which could be sown on it. An earlier 
use. of this system of measurement is shown by some Gupta records 
in which the expression kulyavdpa is employed as a denomination 
of land measure denoting the area of land, possessed of the capacity 
of bearing one kulya of seed. The element ‘vapa’ in the compound 
‘kulyavapa,’ derived from the root ‘vap’ to ‘sow,’ definitely estab- 
lishes this interpretation. In later times land measures allied to 
the kulyavüpa measure, e.g., dronavapa, adhavipa, eic., got widely 
current. It is to be noted that ihe use of the word ‘vipa’ in these 
expressions clearly points to the extent of the seed—bearing capacity 
of the land covered. The terms kulyavàpa, dronavàpa or simply 
drona, bhü-drona (where the element ‘vipa’ is wanting but the im- 
plication is clear from the context) as measures of land in this sense 
are found used with details of measurement especially in inscriptions of 
Bengal. A list of some of the Bengal inscriptions, where these terms 
are met with, is given below with such particulars as are available :— 


1, Belava copperplate 
| inscription of Bhoiavarman —1 pataka & 91 droņas ' 


2, Naithati - ,  Vallàlasena —9 dronas ete.” 
3. Anulia n ,, laskshmanasena—O ,,  eto.! 
4." Chittagong . ,, ,, Dimodara —5  ,, of land.* 
5. Dhulla ji » Srichandra —19 halas & 6 dronas, 
| : > etc.* 
6. Sundarban T » Lakshmanasena—--3 bhü-dronas eto.* 


Other seed measures such’ as adhaka, pštaka; unamana, kška, 
kakinika, are furnished by Bengal inscriptions. These along with 
kulyavàpa, dronavàpa, adhavàpa, etc. constitute different grades of 
measures, based on a common unit which has. to be ascertained. 
In the India Office copperplate of Tuakshmanasena,’ the expression 
‘dronika’ occurs probably in the sense of an area of land on which 
one drona of seed could be sown. In the Pachar copper plate ins- 
cription of the Chandella king Paramárdideva dated V. S. 1283; 
the size of the land given away is indicated by the measure 74 dronas. 
In a grant of the Chandella' king, Madanavarman, dated in sarvat 
1190, the same seed measure as an index of the size of the land 
denoted is mentioned. In the Vaillabhattasvimin Temple inscription 
at Gwalior'" mention is made of 11 dronas of barley as the amount 

1 8. B. pp 14. 2 Ibid pp, 68 ; E. T. XIV, pp. 156. 3 Ibid. pp. 81. - 


i Ibid. pp. 158. § Tbid. pp. 165. € Ibid. pp. 169. ? R.I, XXVI, pp. 1. 
8 Jbid. X. pp. 44. 9 I. A., XVI. pp. 201. 0 BL I., T. pp. 154. 
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of seed required for two fields, the aréas of which are otherwise not 
- indicated. This was the current measure in Gopagiri, as the ins- 
cription says. ` | 

Another denomination of seed measure noted in the Pratabgarh 
inscription of the Pratibàra king Mahendrapàla, is mani. This 
inscription records the gift of a field named Chhittullika on which 
10 manis of seed could be sown. “Another indication of the size of 
the iand, as furnished by this record, is that with the measure of seed 
(4e., mani) sown on it, it could be irrigated by one leather bucket 
(kosavapa). 

In the Sunak grant of tbe Chauiukya king Karna I, dated, V. 
S. 1148,” the name of another seed measure, vis., pailam is found. 
The evidence of this inscription is important inasmuch as it throws 
light on the equation between a plough measure (hala) and the seed 
measure (paila), which will be discussed later. | 


The inscriptions of Bengal furnish us with certain other seed 
measures. Thusin the Madhainagar copper plate ° and the Sundarban 
copper plate of Lakshmanasena,* mention is made of a land measure 
known as kharika (khàri or khadika). This seems to be the same 
as khürivüpa of Amarakosha. We have already referred to the 
measure dronavapa, also met with in some inscription of Bengal. 
From these sources it is clear that 16 dronas made one khāri or 
khàrivàpa and that 16 dronas were equal to 2 kulyas or kulyavapas, 
Thus a land which measured one kbárivàpa was double the size of 
that which measured one kulyavapa. One drona constituted ys part 
of a khüvivüpa. Another: term denoting land measure based on seed 
measure is adhavápa. There are references to this measure in several 
inscriptions, particularly in two inscriptions of Vigrahapala TIT š 
and in two inscriptions of Lakshmanasena. The Belwa copper- 
plate inscriptions, of Vigrahapala III,’ gives important data from 
which -an estimate about this measure can be formed. This ins- 
cription records the grant of the land called Tovanikama which 
was divided into two parts, one of which measuring 1 knlya, 2 dronas, 
2$ adhavàpas and 8} unmanas was excluded from the gift and the 
other measuring 3 kulyas, 7$ dronas, and 11 adhavipas only was 
transferred by donation. Thus from the scale of measurement indi- 
cated in this grant 'adhavüpà' comes next to 'drona,' which seems 

E. I., XIV, pp. 176, ? Ibid. I. pp. 316. 
I. B., ppgl06. ) 4 Ibid. pp. 169. 


1 

3 

5 Vangiga Sahitya Parisat Patrika, Vol. LVI. Pis. 3-4, pp. 60-65; E. I. X Va pp. 293, 
t Ibid, pp. 81; pp. 99. ! EKBSL,XXIR,pp. 9. 
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to means that the latter was lesser that the former. A further 
reference to the term adhavapa is to be found in the Amgachi plate: 
of the same Pala king Vigrahapila III as well ds in the Anulia 
copper plate and Tarpandighi plate of Lakshmanasena . 

It is known that 4 adhavipas made one dronavapa.? As already 
stated, 16 dronavapas. made 2 kulyavadpas ; therefore one kulyavapa 
was equivalent to 8 dronavapas*. Hence 4x 8=82 adhavapas (adhakas) 
constituted one kulya. tis suggested that a kulyavapa may have 
been equivalent to 123—160 bighas (8 acres=1 bigha) ; a dronavàpa 
(š of a kulyavapa) 16-20 bighas ; and an adhavüpa (4 of a dronavàpa), 
4 to 5 bighas. In the Saktipur copper plate of Liakshmanasena;* 
‘drona’ is used as a land measure. It is also used as a land measure 
in the Madanpur plate of Srichandra of the Chandra dynasty of 
Bengal, of the year 44,' which refers to a rent-free land measuring 
S8 dronas exceeded by 8....... It may be presumed that it is the same 
as tle ‘dronavapa’ of the Gupta period. Drona was subdivided into 
adbaka or aGhavapa, adhaka into unmána and unmana into kaka or 
kükinika.* = I 

Another land measure mentioned apparently in a number of 
varient forms unmà&na, udana, and’ udamüna. Of these forms, uda- 
mina is mentioned as previously noticed in the Belwa copper plate 
inscription of Vigrahapàla IFI’ and the Amgachi plate of the same 
king.'? The form 'unmàna' occurs in the Govindapur", Tarpandighi 12 
and Anulia ™ plates of Lakshmanasena as weilas in the Sundarban 
plate ^ of the same king. It is also mentioned in the Naihati plate 
of Vallalasena.'' | 


In the Calcutta Sahitya Parishat copper plate of the Sena 
dynasty’? the term udàna.is shown to be the same as unmana. Some- 
times the term kulyavàpa is not used but the measurement is given 
in terms of dronavapa and its subdivisions including unmàna. Thus 
the Govindapur plate of Lakshmanasena '' refers to a land measuring 
60 bhü dronas and 17 unmanas. Even the dronavapa measure is ` 
omitted:while adhavapas and unm&ünas are mentioned. The Tarpan- 


l B.I., Vol. XV., pp. 298-300. 4 I. B., Vol. IIT, pp. 81, 99. : 

3 The Paharpur copper plate inscription ot the Gupta year 189 (2:479 A.D.), E. I. 
XX. pp. 61 f. 

4 Baigram copper plate inscription of the Gupla year 123 (=448 A.D), E. Z. XXIL 
PP, 81 ff. f I : ' 


è- D. C. Sirkar, Bharata Kaumudi, Pt, 11; IRQ. Vol. XXVI, pp. 809. 


6 E.L, Vol. XXI, p. 251. 1 pid. Vol. XXVITI, p. 51. 
$ I B., Vol. III. pp. 78 90, 104, 9 E. L, Vol, XXIX, p. 9. 
10 Ibid, Vol. XV. p. 208. ! T. B., Vol. TIL p. 98. 
128 Ibid. p. 99. 13 [bid, p. 81. 

M Tbid. p. 169. S Jbid. p, 68. 

18 Ibid, p. 140. N Ibid. p. 92. 
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dighi copper plate of Lakshmanasena ' refers to a land measuring 


120 adhavipas and 5 unminas,...... The Anulia copper plate of 


Lakshmanasena* also omits kulyavapa measures but includes pàtaka 
(1) measures along with dronas (9), ‘adbavapas -(1), unmanas (37), 
and kakinika (1). "Ihe 60 dronas mentioned in the Govindapur 
plate? may have been otherwise described as. 7 kulyavapas and 4 
dronavapas. Similarly, 120 adhavapas mentioned in the Tarpandighi 
plate * could have been expressed as 3 dronas and 24 adhavüpas. 
The 9 dronas in the Anulia copper plate ° similarly can be taken as 
equivalent to 1 kulyavapa and 1 drona, on the basis of the table where 
an equation has been attempted between a kulyavapa and a dronavapa 
and the latter’s subdivisions. 


There must have been some reason accounting for the tendency 
towards the exclusion of the name kulyavüpa as a land measure. 

As regards the implication of the term ‘unmana’ the Sundarban 
copper-plate of Lakshmanasena® supplies some useful data. This 
plate records the grant of a piece of land which measured 3 bhū- 
dronas, 1 khàdika, (?) 23 unmánas and 24 kakinis. "There is further 
information which is not usually given in our records as to how the 
land. was measured. It is stated that a standard of 32 cubits was 
followed in carrying out the measurement recorded in the inscription 
and that one unmana was equivalent to 32 cubits and 1 cubit=12 
angulas.” On the basis of this valuable information supplied by the 
Sundarban copper plate of Lakshmanasena it may be possible to have 
an approximate idea about the size of the land forming the subject 
of the gift. 

Two other names are found used in some inscriptions of the 
Palas and Senas of Bengal. These are comprised in the enumeration 
of other land measures discussed. These two words are kaka and 
kakini. They do not occur together. This means that the two words 
denoied one and the same measure or one may have denoted a sub- 
division of the other. Some of the references to these terms have 
been already furnished above, Reference may be made here to the 


` 


1 Ibid. p. 99, ? Ibid, p. 81. 3 Ibid. p, 92. 

4 [fbidop.99. —— @ Ibid, p. 81. 5 I. B., Vol. TIT. p. 169. 

7 Attention bas been drawn by Dr D. C. Sircar (IHQ., Vol. XXVI (1950) p. 309) 
to the Dacca University History of Bengal, Vol. I., p. 653n where ‘dvadas—atgul—adhika 
hastena’ and dvdtrirhéad—dhasta—parimit—onmanena” have been taken to indicate respec- 
tively a cubit of 12 angulas or digits and an unmana of 32 cubita. It is suggested that 
the first passage seems to refer to the cubit of 36 dngulas or 27 inches (cf. Hunter’s refer- 
ence to the cubit of 20$ inches as prevalent in Sandvip in the Noakhali district) and the 
second to the nala or measuring rod of 32 cubits of the above length. It is held that the 
adhavapa was originally equal to about 5 bighas and 45 unmanas made one adhavifa. But 
this equation is not quite definite. 
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Sundérban copper p late of Lakehagasena, ' in which mention is made 
of bhü-droane, khadika, unmàuas and k&kinis. "The. place of Kakini, 
measure comes last in the enumeration. In the Amgachigrant of 
Vigrahapala IIT," the different land measures mentioned occur in the 
following order—drona, kulya, kakini, unmàna. Here, however, drona 
takes precedence in the enumeration over kulya, but as we have 
‘already seen, a kulya was a much higher measure than a drona. The 
Bhowal copper-plate grant of Lakshmatasena’, puts kaka first and 
drona ‘last, in the list: which includes ganda, adhaka as two items.. 
There is no evidence to show that drona isto be taken as ‘the low est’ f 
in the list. Here, therefore, the order in which the terms are given 
is not helpful in determining of their relative position, but if the term 
drona is to be taken asthe higest measure, though last in the list, 
next to it will be adhaka which is lower than drona. The two 
other terms kaka and ganda are factors whose relation with drona and 
adhàka is to be determined. Thus it all cases the place assigned to a 
particular measure in the order of enumeration is not an invariable 
guide for the ascertainment of its relative position in.the system of 
measurement. In the Naihati copperplate of Vallàlasena,* however 
the word kaka comes last in the list of measures, which includes bhū- - 
pätka, droga, adhaka, unmana in the order in which they are given 
here, On the whole, therefore, it will appear that the term kaka or 
kükini represents a lower measure in the lable, if the order in which 
it is generally mentioned in the list is taken into account. 


Hunter in the Statistical account of Bengal.” gives the name of a 
land measure "Kàni.' “This,” he says, “is a little over an acre in the 
Dacca and Mymensingh districts of Hast Bengal. " In the. Faridpur 
districts of East Bengal an area of 30 Künisi is equal to 3622 square . 
cubits of land. Thus one kāni should be equal to 120 square cubits, 
Moreover, from the measures current in Sandvip in the Noakhaii dis- 
trict of S. E. Bengal, the following equations are available :— 


4 -kadas = 1 ganda | 
20 gandas = 1 kàánis. 
16 kānis = 1 don {drona) 


> 


The last word seems to be a corruption of drona. Tt is interesting 
to know that the above table connects ganda, kani and droria together. 
The Bhowal plate gives the two names ganda and drona ; the third 
name kaka may have been the same as kani. 


lp I. B., Vol. IIT. p. 169. 2 B.L, Vol. XV. p. 298, | 
3 [bid. XXVI. p.9. - 4 Ibid. XIV. p. 156, — — 5 Vol. V. pp. 95, 448. 
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From the fact that udamina is not to be noticed in the Bhowal 
plate, Dr. D. C. Sircar,! is of the opinion that ganda mentioned there 
is to be taken by inplication as a substitute for ^ udamána ' ! "This 
evidence may not be conclusive in support of the proposed i identifica- 
tion of ganda with udamana. 


If the current measure of ganda is to be taken as a land measure 
it will represent _120/20=6 square cubits of land. As 16 kanis make 
one don (drona), a drona will be equivalent to 120x16 square cubits 
° =1920 square cubits. 

In some land grants the actual extent of land given away is not 
shown but the quantity of rice yielded after cultivation is mentioned 
serving as an indication of the extent of the area from which 
the yield is expected. Tbus in a landgrant where such informa- 
tion is furnished, the amount of the yield mentioned is most 
useful being the basis on which the’ size of the land is to be 
determined. As the boundaries of the land are given, it is evident 
that it wag possible to form an approximately accurate estimate 
‘of its size which could be expected to produce the quantity of ° 
the crop specified. The Gauhati copper plate grant of Indrapala 
of Prágjyotisha," records a plot cf land on which 4000 measures. 
of rice could be grown (Catuhsahasr otpattika-bhiamau). Tt may 
be noted here that the standard measure adopted in this case is 
not mentioned by name. In ‘another grant of the same king, 
land bearing 200 measures of rice is an obiect.of donation. In 
the Nowgong copper plate of Balaverman?, dated about A. D. 975, 
mention is made of a grant ot land called Hensive, which produced 
400 measures of rice  (dhànya-catus-sahasr-otpatti-mati-Hén- 
sive-abhidhana-bbimih). Similarly, references are to be found in 
two copper plate grants of Ratnapàala of Pragjyotisha (1st half of the 
llth century A. DJ, which refer to a piece of land each producing 
2000 measures of rice (dbànyadvi-sahasr-otpattika-bhümau). 

"The land grants of the period belonging to different ruling families 
and to different periods furnish us with different systems of measure- 
ment of land, such as measures of seed, measures of yield, measures 
based on the hasta unit and measures carried out with standard rods, 
etc. There is hardly any record in which all the different measures 
are stated together in giving an account of the donated land. Our 


1 T.H.Q. Vol. XXVI. p. 809 (1950. - 

? jASB. Vol. LX VL. p. 118 (1897). š 
JASB. Vol, LXVI. p. 985 (1897). 

4 Ibid, Vol. LK VIT. p. 99 (1898). 


ow 
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information could have been complete if the area of the land were 
given in terms of a recognized unit of measurement, together with the . 
size of the instrament used to measure the land, the quantity of seed 
that could be sown on it and the amount of the expected yield. Instead, 
we have in most cases only one measure given. The standard follow- 
ed was not the same everywhere. Even though a rod may be named 
it is not possible to assert that its size was fixed in the same way 
everywhere. Therefore, an inherent difficulty is confronted in deter- 
mining the exaet size of a particular piece of land mentioned, in the 
absence of necessary details. Yet it is necessary to make an attempt 
to arrive at some sort of, equation between the different systems of 
ineasures adopted at different times within our period. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STATE 
AVINASCHANDRA GUHA, M.A., B.L.* 


I. Ace. to Lüdwig: 
Visah =le tiers-état. . 
.  Maghávà sūrih =le chevalier errant de Ja société védique. 
' Only 10,97,23. His úpastayah =les prolétaires 
jantih =la noblesse d'épée | 
vrüjá = cne:subdivision de l'armée. 
kúla = Do. du erájá—. 
= subhà' =]e conseil politique et judiciaire 
des classes dirigeantes. 
sámiti-Y assemblée clue des manda- 
taires des visah, 


II. Ace. to Zimmer : 
jana- (der Stamm, das Slangan, das. Volk, der Staat) 
=an aggregate of vis- (der Gau). 
viś=an aggregate of grü'ma, -vrjdna- (Dorf, Dorfschaft, 
sippe, Class, Gesammtfamilie). 
grü^ma-, orjána- =an aggregate of ddm-, 
| "ddma-, grhá-, kúla- (Haus, Einzel- 
familie) 
Head or chief of jána- — rü'jan-, gopä’- or gópati-iánasya ; 
also called wispåti- ` 


. Do. of vis-=vispdti-. ` . 
Do. of gra’ma-, vrjdna-=grdimani’- also called 
vispati-, ae: LB :s 
Do. of dàm-, dáma-,.grha.  küla. =ddmpatis, 
grhápati,- | | 
kulapà' ; 


also vispati-. 
Military organisations: jána- army —an aggregate of vis-armies, 
also called %4£-. | 
vig-army=Do. of grama-armies, also 
called grà^ma-,. vrjána-vrájá-, 
"E vrü'-. The commander of such 
an army was the orájápati-, 


* Lectures delivered. on Constitutional Law, > 1987, a portion. By courtesyeof Sri 
Dvijendranath Guha. 


š 10——1910P—VIIT 
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Political organisations: Assembly of ihe. People of the 
jána--— sámiti-, vidütha- 
Do. | vié- = ? 

Do. grāma- = sabhá"-. 


~ 


The state gen. a monarchy, rarely a polyarchy (Rv. 10,97,6) — Kingship 
gen. elective, occasionally hereditary (as Vadhryašua-Divodasa Atithigva- 
Pijavana-sudās amongst the Trtsu & a still longer line of hered. Kings 
amongst the Pūrú)- The King’s retinue called ibha- & ibhya, and his 
servants (officers ?) called spus—He is the Commander-in-chief in war, 
sátpati-, and the High Priest of his people—Latter function gradually 
developed on the purohita or puraetár-—His revenues (bali-) = voluntary 
presents by his people in elective monarchies, election of Kings by ` 
the vis- in sámiti- assembled. Only, the weightier questions of state. 
handled in the sdmiti-. Prob. the gramami'- (vrajápati) presided in 
the sabha = | | 


TII. loss to O. Schrader (Heallexikon der indog. Altertum- 
skunde) : 


1. The Indogermanic State: 
A monarchy-Kingship elective : 


election by Sippenherren (*0dk-poti-) and Hausherren (*dems-poti-). 
Generally speaking, Kingship open to all—Beginnings of an hereditary 
Kingship prob. already in Indog. times. | 

By the side ofthe King or over against him, stood the Assembly 
of the People—Traces also of a further consultative National Council 


of trival Elders (cf. the Hom. -yepoures and the Roman & Celtic 
senatus) i Moritz Voigt. 


King the head of the ‘Executive : he carries into execution the 
decrees of the Assembly of the People, over which he presides—The 
Assembly is a judicial as well as a legislative body—The King too has 
jud. functions & is the High Priest & the Commander-in-chief of the 
military forces of the State. 


Judicial functions discharged by the King and the Assembly sitting 
together—Trial by them of only offences against the State, redress for 
other offences being left to the self-help of the clans & to the clan- 

‘assemblies—The King also ‘occasionally sat alone as am arbitrator in 
disputes bet. individuals or clans. 


"The Assembly of the People was, in the words of Mommsen, *''die 
eigefliliche -und letste Trügerip der Ielee des souveränen Siaates'"— 


` 
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Gradual decline of its powers through the growth of the King’s pri- 
‘vileges and the rise of the Nobility —Prob. only the clan-heads in the 
State Assembly (the said Ass. of the People) & the heads of the great- 
families in.the clan-assemblies had a vote proper, the rest of the clang 
men or great-family members merely signifying their assent by clang 
of arms & stamping of feet or their dissent by growls & murmurs, as 
amongst Germans & Celis. 


Ved. sabha’-, ‘assembly of a village community’,=urgerm. *seba, 
whence Goth. sibja, prop. ‘what belongs to such an assembly’, kin, 
clan. 


Ved. Sdmana-=Ir. samain, both meaning a Festvérsammlung. 
Lastly, Schrader compares Ved. sámit$ with the Roman Comitium.* 


* Lines written in time ahout the writer, few are given below ; 

"Professor Guha directed my attention to the German authorities on the Vedie litera- 
ture quoted in the lectures; he has read the proof» of the Sanskrit portion ofthe third lecture 
and I am ure that his knowledge of Sanskrit has made this portion quite free from any 
error,” 

: - š —Dr. S. ©. Bagchi, LL.D, 
l “Juristic Personality of Hindu Deities", Asutosh 
Mookerjee Lectures, 1931, University of Calcutta, 
Foreword, vi. 


" k k * * He was enrolled as a vakil in 1905 and had a successful career in the 

Bar. He was for a long time a Professor of the University Law College and was reputed for 

his learning and knowledge not only of the law but also of a number of languages, ancient 

and modern, He was a quiet and unassuming man and it was difficult to perceive that 

behind a closed exterior he concealed so much erudition,” * * * * 

— The Calcutta Weekly Notes, Vol. L JI, March 15, 1948, No. 17, Ixv. 

“The Vice-Chancellor: The fourth name in the roll of honcur today is the name of 

Prof. Abinas Chandra Guha of the University Law College. Prof. Guha was an eminent 

Advocate of the Calcutta High Court. His knowledge of Sanskrit’ was profound and deep. 
His knowledge of Law was extensive. His death is a great loss to this University.” 

-~Extract from the Minutes of the Senate, dated the 15.5.48, Calcutta University. 


"U kx k * k For cover 20 years he was also a Professor in the University Law 


College, where he commanded great respect for his scholarship and pleasing personality. At 
the High Court also he was noted is his legal acumen and forensic ability and rose fo be the 
President of the Par Association.’ 

-~The Calcutta Review, Vol. 107: May, 1948, No. 2, p. 109, 


` € X sk ck C Asa member of the Bar he was respected by all for his vast erudition. 


He was E wasi in his voice, concise and compact in his speech but stubborn in his attitude. He 
was considered aS an authority on Hindu Law. * * * * He had a wonderful memory. 
He could reproduce from memory the whole of Srimad Bhagavad Gité, many texts of the 
Rig Veda and other Vedds. The whole of the Smriti literature was at his finger’ ends. 
* * * * He lived a tife cf plain living and high thinking, unostentious, without giving 
publicity to his aetivities.'' * * 

—The Caleutla University Law College Magazine, Vols. XVI-XVII, 1946-47 & 

1947-48, p. 50, cols, 1-2. : ° 
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as 


*o* * * fagat ate;  qufagsmwwsia; nanna ufaesupeeregulu: 
Daan? fast feng fers wey wa aada aaa «xw! yaar 
wai * * * ag may aifiseagaaa |” LOL 
— dus wifear- uten, QoM-AWW WMG, Cee- qh HAYA MAYA RRR | 
“ * X * * wage aga farhana wasa ad wi fue us arm 
mea A eiia ane ate fas agafa feat vasa vaa sm facia ue 
safa fas weretdl ews Teal weld (oue wi 1” 
| x aAa erate are ONKA tese BIST aqaa (asqa), Y: x | 
"OX * fafi faerat saiz VSR Fay WIWTSTTQTG BCA ALT ua’ ay 
nfn Gea WU THAT TET AIT aa wq eT! fey ISA wer she Hak 
“wags WATE afe mfa aal (asas ud magic qué aqaa aa fafa a< 
vdlfgssx gufar uz wm ata: * 


ah 
r 


* neus nf afeamag< faqat ae 
fea atl) wq wary fagu fafe «eas sme gr afta anga, arafaas ast 


. fata” 
! —War6l, STB, LILY, TUE | 


Thus mentioned tn the journalistic realm : 

Kaégipur Nivasi, Bariéál, B.B., 1948, Vol. LXXII, No. XXXXTY,. p. 1, col. 2; 
, Barisal Hitaisi, Vol. LV, No. 45, 1948, p. 5, col. 2; Hindostan. Standard, March 6, 1948, 
` p. 3, col. 8; A’nanda Razir Patrika, March 6, 1 1948, p. 3, col. 2; Hindusthan, 6th March, 
1948, p. 2 col; 7; Bharata, March 5, 1948, p. 5, col. 4; Amrita Bazar Patriká, March 16. 
1948, p. 6, col. 4; Vangavasi, March 27, 1948, p. 3, col, 5; Yugaatar, 14th Chaitra, 1954, 
p. 6, col. 5; Dainik Vasumati, April 14, 1948. p 7, ‘col. 3: Pagchim Vaüga Patriká. 16th 
April, 48, p. 6, col. 6; The Daily Advance, April 16, 1948, p. 4, col. 3; Jai. Hind, April 16, 
1948. p. 3, col. 7; Swataj, April 18. 1948. p 5, col. 3; Dainik Visvamitra (Hindi), April 20, 
1948. p. 7. col. 4; Dainik Matribhtmi (Hinan), April 20, 1948 p. 8, col. 2; The Sunday 
Statesman, May 16, 1948, p. 4 col. 5; Swarup Chandra Guha Chowdhury Charitable Dis- 
pensaty at Ramchandrapur. {sit Bakargani, Inaugural Acdress, 1938. p. 9; Sonara 
Bangla, Dacca, No. 25, 1855; Do, No. 44, 1356, pp. 5-6, 5-8 respectively. Collectanea : 
bvijendranàtha Guba Cbaudhu:i— Memoirs : Banga 278. Ka, The Asiatic Society Library, 
No, 12. December, 1954, eee eina, Oriental (Sanskrit) Section. p. 4, eol. 2.— Ed, 
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City Divided: Berlin 1988—by Ewan Butler, Sidgwick and Jackson 
Limited, London, Pp. 187, Price 163, net. 


‘City Divided’ seeks to unfold the tragic tale of fragmented Berlin. 
. T is a mirror of a divided world—an example of battle between two 
‘ism’s fought out in the territory of others and perhaps at the cost of 
others. The author depicts in lucid style the tragedy enacted in Berlin. 
And he tells the story of the two parts through contrast and comparison. 
The book is rich in details. The author fakes us to the various aspects 
of life of both the Berlins—Kast and West. And he shows that there 
is or is evolving something like a paradise in West Berlin when viewed in 
contrast with a hell that is East Berlin. The heart of Berlin which 
beat in “Urner den Linden” some twenty years ago is now quiet 
under the Red Flag (p. 57). But Kurfürstendamm which lies in the 
British sector "has come to ils own” (p, 58). “Cars are a novelty 
in the night life of East Benin” (p. 61), There is again a contrast 
‘between the ‘Hotel am zoo’ in West Berlin—'one of the most fashi- 
onable establishment’, ‘rebuilt and redecorated: with taste and elegance’ 
(p. 59)—and the ‘Hotel Neva’ in Hast Berlin. “There are empty 
seats at the bar'" in East Berlin—‘nobody laughs'—-'it is very very 
quiet, very very respectable, and somehow terribly sad” (p. 629). The 
place ‘where the Soviet, British and American sectors meet is avoided 
by West Berliners’ as “it has been the scene of too many kidnappings’ 
(p. 75). The author says that 'life in Berlin offers risks peculiar to 
itself? (p. 83) and this he illustrates with the case of Inge Zacharias 
in which a pretty angel like young girl of 20 from Hast Berlin gets 
intimate with .a promising young West Berliner and then induces 
him.to go to the Russian sector where she gives evidence against 
the man as an enemy of peace and an agent of the Western Powers 
(pp.. 88-5). West Berlin appears as a ‘jungle of agents and spies’ 
. coming from the Hast. The West Berlin Police can be criticised and 
they work under the constitution and the laws of the German Federal 
Republic. That is not the case in East Berlin. There are, however, 
glimpses of light in a sea of darkness in Hast Berlin (the case of Herr’ 
Schmidt’s fiancée getting cured of infantile paralysis by a cheaper treat- 
ment in East Berline, p. 91) but the author would call them ‘tiny 
eonsolations.' He would read again the “typical German sentimentality’ 
of peace in the West Berliners’ minds but the authorities of the East 
` German Republic at least cannot be accused of sentimentality” is 98). 


There are many other details, all ringing out the same tune. Every 


^ 
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child in West Berlin knows that no Soviet citizen, even though a sports- 
man, ‘‘may cross the frontiers of his country without having a political, 
mission to fulfil” (p. 107). In the chapter on “Two Languages!” the 
author refers to some alarming discoveries to show how the mentality 
of the boys and the girls of Eastern Germany is undergoing a dangerous 
and regrettable change on account of Soviet anti-West propaganda, In 
chapter 12 the elections in West Berlin are portrayed as democratic— 
whereas those in East Berlin are matters of mandate and manoeuvre, 
(For example, the’reported conversation between Pushkin and Grotewohl 
in p.124). The author takes us to the everyday life of the Berliners, 
to their schools, homes, theatres,’ businessplaces etc. only to repeat the 
same theme. The style is easy and smooth: the technique is impressive 
and the whole thing evokes sympathy for the victims and plants hatred 
for the East.. | 

Yet there js a fly in the ointment and some comments are called 
for. A discerning reader cannot be blamed if he closes the book with the 
feeling that he will not allow himself to be a ‘sitting target’ f!r propaganda, 
coming as much from the East as from the West. One can go to Kast 
Berlin and can by a process of careful and clever selection and ‘rejection 
collect facts and incidents to tell an exactly opposite tale. The ‘tiny’ . 
consolations, though appearing tiny to the author, may appear major: 
to, many minds in distress and these ‘tiny’ consolations (there may be 
many of them in East Berlin) taken together might make a colossal 
‘gain, And the reader again may not be so naive as to take as the whole 
truth what the author says in the last sentence on p. 179. If it be 
argued that Russia emerged victorious with thé help of the West, it can 
be claimed that the reverse is also equally true. In fact, had there not 
been a Russia to withstand the first onslaughts of Nazi invasion the 
world’s map today would have been different, The delay in, opening 
the second front even now appears a mystery to many. In some cases 
the implieations'do not flow logically from the premises. To give even 
an indirect and concealed hint to the effect that the Russians must be 
inferior to the Germans, as in history when Berliners were proud of 
their city the Russians were beginning to emerge from the darkness of 
centuries, is to expose one’s stand to faulty logic. Even when a waiter 
in an Hast Berlin Hotel refuses a tip, like a good proletarian, the author 
finds nothing commendable and encouraging in it. To infer from the 
` movement of some Russian heavy tanks to Pasewalk on the day when 
in West Berlin there was penitence that Russia is not an ally of peace 
is to draw very hasty conclusion from inadequate data. The attempt 
to justify the Paris Agreement (p. 105) is very feeble asit raises many 
-controversial questions of international law and polities. Assuming again 
that ihe attitude of the Hast Berlin authorities is very cruel and un- 
sparing, may we not find an explanation for the same? With the pound- 
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ing of the savage Nazi boots on the Soviet soil still fresh in the memory 
‘of the surviving men and women of Russia, can the Soviet Union be 
blamed if she wants to prevent any possible recurrence of the same? 
Did not France in the twenties demand positive guarantees against the 
resurgence of Germanism? The Soviet attitude towards the Germans 
today is largely akin to the French attitude towards them in the early 
twenties. Behind the fight for an ideology, if any, there is also the 
supreme problem of existence and survival. To condemn Soviet attitude 
is easy : but to re-read Soviet attitude in this light is fair and just. 

In any case the book is pleasant reading and may be of value to 
those who want cheap materials for winning victory in a light debate 
against Communism and the Soviet Union. 

S. K. MUKHERJEE 


C. Day-Lewis—By Clifford Dyment; Published by Longmans, Green 
& Co, for The British Counei and The National Book League; First 
Impression, 1955. Pages 48, Price 2s. net. 


' A poet of distinction and Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, 
Mr. Dyment'is successful in this first considerable study of Day-Lewis 
and guide to his work in two stages of development, earlier (1925-'89) 
and later (’89-’53). He is interpreted as a typical 20 e. figure with 
complexities of attitudes, influences, and reactions, Clear comes the 
critic’s analysis of forces working on the creative mind: the influence 
of the 17 e. metaphysicals, Donne and Marvell, the magic of the poetical 
poetry of Yeats, the impact of the cultural climate of a most bewildering | 
age of European civilization, the Nineteen-twenties, and the reaction 
against the '90's, all naturally woven into the man’s own thought texture. 
Day-Lewis appeared in the days of T. S. Eliot, breaking with established 
forms of utterance and adopting unaccustomed modes to deal with un- 
customary themes, and he freely employed both ‘Inter-euts’ of scenes 
of modern culture with visions of the past and cine ‘Montage’ or collo- 
cation of images to suggest ideas—a kind of short-cut by appealing to 
senses and emotions picked up in society's back-streets and mental refuse- 
bins. Gradually he emerged a post-Eliot poet asserting his individuality. 
On the one hand, he refutes the purist view of poetry functioning only 
ab a poetic level, and accepts conscious intellection supplying impulse 
and imagery, unfamiliar and technical terms, even abstract principles 
concocted into conerete situations; om the other, however far his poetry 
may range intellectually and imaginatively, there remains an amount of 
conventionality expressing his common-manness, looking at life not from 
a corner but taking part in the conflict, and of communicability with not 
the intellectuals but humanity at large. | 

The critic finds Day-Lewis’ complexity emanating from a confluence 
of multitudinous conflicts. On the objective plane abound class struggles 
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and the author's continual ehanging between the dual loyalties, personal 
and social, as a poet and as a citizen. On the subjective level there is 
war on the battle-ground of conscience between the old faith and the 
new, questioning the inviolable sanctity of the human personality. The 
struggle of the modern mind, divided between the bad and the worse in 
astate of ‘ambivalence’ or resigned to a sort of non-gloomy pessimism, 
and troubled by ceaseless debate for achieving tranquillity, is echoed in 
the very phrases and titles of the poems and.fructifies the poetic imagi- 
nation, So in the artistic sphere come conflicts between sens2 and 
imagery, with meaniúg clear but rational interpretation impossible, images , 
interlocking and shifting in an evasive pattern, intermingling of lyricism 
and logic, tough intellectual propositions worked out in designs of delight- 
ful musie and felicitots images, and fusion of sheer poetry and speculation 
on the power of the mind to make Nature beautiful or ugly at-will. 
‘An Italian Visit” fully expresses Day-Lewis’ complex personality in 
its three aspects: the hedonist with his mind on the present, the scholar 
with his mind on the past, and the rationalist brooding on reality behind 
appearance. l 

Within his limit the critic reviews Day-Lewis’ versatile productions, 
all of a piece: pure lyric poetry in “Poems in War Time," verse tale in . 
“Nabara’’, verse play in “Noah and the Waters’’, novels in ''Friendly 
Tree’’, “Starting Point", and “Child of Misfortune’, detective stories 
in Nicholas Blake series, and criticism in “A Hope for Poetry” with its 
note of propaganda for the Auden-Spender-Lewis group and ‘The Poetic 
Image'' with its scholarly study of images in English poetry from Chaucer 
to Auden, in the practical tone of Dryden, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. 

The frontispiece photograph. of the subject is a welcome addition to 
the usual features of the series such as the bibliography at the end. 
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LATE Dr. H. C. MOOKERJEE 


Born: 1877 Died: 7th August, 1956. 


Ourselves 





UNIVERSITY Mourns THE Loss or THE CHANCELLOR 


A special meeting of the Senate was held in the Darbhanga Hall, 
Darbhanga Buildings, Calcutta, on Tuesday, the 14th August, 1956, 
at 5 P.M. to mourn the demise of Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, M.A., 
Ph.D., D.Litt., Chancellor of ‘the University." In moving the con- 
r. resolulion the Vice- Chancellor of the Dues Prof. N. K, 
Sidhanta said :— s 

Members of the Senate; we TA today voi a’ shadow of a 
great loss. Dr. Mookerjee was the Head of the State of West Bengal, 
and at all important centres in the State for the last. few days there 
have been gatherings to mourn his loss aud to describe his work for 
the State of West Bengal in particular and for the country in 
general. Dr. Mooker Jee was Head of this State for" five years and 
during these. five years he established the standard of. work for the 
Heads of States under our presént constitution, say this advisedly 
because the Head of a State of today is not what he was before 1947. 
Neither his status nor his duties are clearly defined in the Constitu- 
tion. It is for the Head to take up his work what he aims to do, 
what he endeavours to fulfil. There have been numerous Heads of 
States all over India and Ido not want to enter into comparisons, - 
but I can say this that Dr. Mookerjee during these five „years showed 
to the country what the Head of the State can do for the welfare of 
the people in general. He showed that the post of the Head was not 
an empty one but that the Head of the State could supplement the 
work of the regular administrator. and the legislator and could do a 
tremendous amount of good on his own. He was over 70 when he 
took up this work and it could have been es sily an office of leisure for 
him but he was not a man of that mould or mettle who would welcome 
leisure. One philanthropic project after another, one plan of social 
good following another filled his life and created duties for him. At 
one stage, it was an hospital for patients of a dreadful disease of our 
State, at another stage it was the care of the people who had suffered 
from the dread disease and who but for this care would once again be 
victims of the same malady. These projects occupied his energies and 
his attention and enabled him to fulfil what he considered to abe his 
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proper function. He was doing some of the work right to the very : 
moment of his death and the work which remains incomplete has got 
to be completed by others. As citizens of the State we mourn the 
loss of this great worker and we feel that it will be very difficult for 
another to take up the thread of this work and continue what he had 
been doing. 

We as members of the University kuya our duties as citizens of | 
this city and of the State of West Bengal. As such we share the 
feelings of all our fellow citizens but here in the University we have 
something much more to lament, a much greater loss to be mourned, 
for he was not only the Head of the State, he was also the Head of 
the University; as the Head of the University he had identified 
himself with the work of the University and his sage advice and 
counsel were always of the greatest help to those who have to carry 
out the day-to- day work of this institution. That he could give this 
sage advice was due to the fact that all his life he had been associated 
with the University. At the cost of repeating what most of you 
know, I can say that for half a century he was intimately associated 
with the University, with the work of the University in various 
spheres. Almost immediately after passing the final examination 
he took up the work of teaching i in one of the affiliated colleges out- 
side Calcutta. He soon migrated to an institution in Calcutta and 
worked there for two decades and built for himself a position as one 
of the best known and best loved teachers of English. There were 
other famous teachers of English in the affiliated colleges at the time 
and his was one of the names which was always mentioned as one 
of the great band. But where he was exceptional was this that from 
having been a great teacher according to the old traditions which 
meant ability and the interest to communicate knowledge to the 
younger generation, to mould their life, to build up their character, 
he could supplement these duties by other conceptions of the teachers’ 
work, viz., advancement of research in this University, as in this 
University there were greater and greater cravings for original con- 
tribution to ‘knowledge for research and addition to the store-house 
of learning. Dr. Mookerjee even though well advanced in years 
took up the work of research and earned à Doctorate for himself in 
a subject in which in those days and even today it is considered well. 
nigh impossible to do any research work here in any Indian Univer- 
sity. To add to the store-house of knowledge in Hnglish' where we 
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‘cannot discover any new material, new edition of books or old 
manuscripts in libraries in this country~-the work had only to be new . 
interpretations of literature and it was with new interpretations of 

. familiar writers that he contributed to our store-house of knowledge 
and’ earned the highest degree of the University. He thereby 
established himself as one who did the duties of the teacher accord- 
ing to the old conception, as I have elaborated just now, but he also 
added to these duties by trying in his spare moments to do what- 
ever original work it was possible for him to do. In 1920 he started 
his career as-an educational administrator in the University and for 
a decade and a half he was an administrator in the University, as 
Secretary of our Post-Graduate Department and as Inspector of 
Colleges and in both of these he showed what integrity, what industry 
and conscientious work can do even in the midst of most rigid routine, 
He returned to his old life of teaching for another spell of years'and 
inspired succeeding batches of Post-graduate students as Professor of 
English in'the University. He continued to do this until the call 
of a wider sphere led him.to what is generally described as ‘‘ practical; 
polities ". I shall not emphasise his work in the Constituent 
Lea because that is known to every one. I have been reading 
obituary notices and I find that the point has been carefully noted 
in the papers all over India that at the most critical period of the 
life of the Assembly when the Constitution was being built up i$ was 
his duty as the Vice-President of the Assembly for quite a long spell 
to guide the deliberations of the Assembly and lead discussions along 
propér channel. I need not elaborate that but I must point out 
that even when he left the teaching and administrative work in the 
University, he did not give up his connection with the University. 
He became a member of the Senate as.early as 1919 and he continued 
to be a member of the Senate till 1950 almost the day when he became 
the Chancellot and head of the Senate. This interest in the Univer- 
sity has been manifested particuarly by his munificent donations to the 
University which I want toelaborate because I have been reading to my 
great sorrow in some of the obituary notices misleading description of , 
these donations. These donations were munificent and they were not 
made all at once because he was not a wealthy man and he could not 
afford to make over a large sum of money all atonce. They were made 
in instalments, sometime a fairly large sum of a few lakhs, sometime a 
sum of fifty or sixty thousand rupees. Altogether during the period of 
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two decades he hascontributed to the University promissory notes worth * 
over thirteen lakhs of rupees and over half a lakhs in cash, a donation 
of which any really wealthy mau can be proud and we have to remember 
that these donations were made by a man who was practically all his life 
either a teacher or an educational administrator in the University with a 
very limited income. He had plans about the future also and we have 
discussed these plans moré.than once and if I can be a little personal, 
I may. inform you that on more than one occasion I had asked him how 
it was possible for him to make these donations to the University and 
he was very frank in explaining how the money was saved by his 
thrifty living, careful investment, husbanding of resources and collect- 
ing everything that:he could get, so that the University. and through 
the University the cause of higher education in State might be bene- 
fited and if I tried to pay him any : compliment in any way, he always. 
shut me up by. saying ‘‘if I had a son living I could not make these 
donations. Don’t praise me. As I have no children, this money is being 
given to the University. Why do you praise më for that ?'" Tt con- 
vinces me that here was at least one to whom the phrase ‘Benign 
mother’, ‘Alma Mater,’ was not an empty phrase. If he had no 
children, whatever he possessed must go to ths benign mother. 
I have laboured this point at some length because I want this to be 
known to every one that whenever he mentioned any condition on which 
the donation was made, it was always the welfare of the land which he 
had in view. Scholarships for cadets for the army were created so that 
the Indian army may be richer by some really talented youngmen who: 
would otherwise have been lost to our defence forces. In the nursing 
profession which is very.badly staffed in this country we want really 
capable people and more and more recruitment. He wanted that scholar- 
ships should be awarded to deserving members of the society desiring 
to follow: this profession. I bave mentioned two of the purposes 
for which two of the large donations were made, “With quite. 
a number of the donations no conditions have been given, it has 
been left to the University to lay down the conditions, the 
only condition being that some are named after his father, some after 
his mother, some after his:son, some after his wife and beyond the name 
there is no condition. This was the generous donor, the great bene- 
factor and lover of the University whom we have lost. Today as we: 
try to recapitulate all that he'did for the University we may sum up 
everything in an estimate of his essential goodness. A good man he: 
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was and his goodness was seen in whatever he did. He had all the 
equipments of culture that a citizen of a great State can have, recep- 
tiveness . to beauty, intellectual alertness, social enthusiasm. To 
crown all these he bad sympathy with his fellowmen, a feeling for 
others’ misery which very few people can retain right through their 
life. His was a life well spent and if we mourn for him today, . we 
at the same time are grateful for this that he was spared so long 
with us to do his beneficent work and to guide those. who needed his 
guidance. He would nob alone be saved but always supported the 
wavering and led them along the proper path and s fulfilled 
what he considered to be. his mission in life. 

We mourn his loss and all that we can do is to perform the 
formal duty of passing a resolution expressing our feelings, but all of 
us know that in whatever words this resolution may be couched, it 
will never adequately or. even insufficiently describe all the feelings 
that we have and it is with this feeling that I place.a resolution before 
you to be passed by us standing : 

“That the University places on record i profound sense of 
sorrow and loss at the sad demise of Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, 
Governor of Wést Bengal and Chancellor of the University. 
In him not only has the country lost an able administrator, 
a great statesman and an erudite scholar, the University 

. has lost-a beloved Chancellor who had been intimately 
associated with this University for his whole life as a 
teacher. administrator and benefactor. 

His benefactions to the University are among the most muni- 
ficent ones made to: any Indian University. The- Univer. 
sity has sustained irreparable loss at his death." 

A copy of the resolution will be sent to Mrs. Mookerjee. 

The resolution was carried in solemn silence, ali the members 

present standing. 


DzgATH or Dg. H. C. MookERJEB, Governor OF WEST 
BENGAL AND CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALCUTTA 


The sudden and unexpected death of Dr. H. C. Mookerjee on 
the 7th August, 1956, has ‘cast a gloom-over the entire country, 
and the University of Calcutta in particular, with which he was 
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intimately «associated for about sixty years. As a teacher of 
English literature in one of the affiliated colleges in the city, 
aS the Secretary of the Post-Graduate Council in Arts, as the 
University Inspector of Colleges for an unprecedentedly long 
term of sixteen years, as the, University Professor of English and 
finally as the Chancellor of the University which he loved so 
dearly, Dr. Mookerjee made a mark which is not likely to be 
effaced for years to come, and set a standard which anybody 
will find hard to follow. He was connected with the Calcutta 
Review first as Secretary and then as Editor-in Chief for a 
number of years. The pages of this Review from the year 1937 
bear abundant evidence of Dr. Mookerjee's erudition, scholarship 
and painstaking research. Great though his academic aud: 
administrative achievements were, he will be remembered for 
generations to come. for the noble simplicity of his life, for his 
indefatigable energy in the service of the poor and the distressed 
and for his great charity. He bequeathed te his University 
about 14 lacs of rupees. And this money was earned by him 
through unremitting toil and saved for the service of his Alma 
Mater by plain living. He was a Christian by birth and 
conviction and Dr. H. C: Mookerjee represented Indian 
Christianity at its best. But class, creed, race or religion meant 
little to him, for bis mind and heart overrode them all. He 
believed intensely in the undying maxim of Francis Bacon: 
“Great thoughts arise from the heart and not from the head’, 
and also loved another great saying of the same intellectual 
Bacon: ‘“‘The nobler a soulis,. the more objects of compassion 
ithath." This became the dominant trait of his character in 
the last years of his life. The claims of compassion and 
sympathy became .irresistible to him. Day by day he was 
becoming animated with a growing enthusiasm for sdcial justice. 
He felt that a new hunger and thirst after social righteousness 
had to be created in the country to save it ffom disintegration 
and ruin. This noble faith sustained him in his hours of 
darkness and gloom. His mission was the creation of a society 


saturated with a passionate conception of justice. In his book 
-Congress and the Masses which was published in December, 
1945, he gave sincere and forceful expression to his views about 
the economic and social condition of the poor and disinherited in 
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India. The deepening poverty of the masses and the sorrows 
of the starving millions haunted him in bis hours of nightly rest. 
In the last chapter of his book he emphasised “Our Duty as 
Indians". He wrote: “In the course of the long tours I bave 
undertaken throughout India in my capacity as President and 
then General Organising Secretary of the All-India Council of 
Indian Christians, now living as the guest of the rich, now of the 
upper-and now of the lower middle class, and occasionally staying 
even with the actual tiller of the soil or the mill-operative, what 
has come to me repeatedly as a shock is the sight of millions 
of our brothers and sisters, whose eyes are sunken, whose bodies 
are emaciated and whose hopeless looks show that they regard 
themselves as beyond all hope of redemption. And these our 
brothers and sisters are wandering in search of food and clothing 
and finding none; they are wandering in search of work and 
finding none ; they are wandering in search of medical aid and 
finding none. And their wandering will cease only whei we, 
who are more fortunately placed, supply what they so sorely 
need. All this, has to be changed before the Indian nation can 
attain manhood." This was his creed, and ‘this was the faith 
which sustained him during the last years of his life. It was 
from this point of view alone that he desired and valued the 
post of the Governor of West Bengal. The primary and 
overriding consideration was that Governorship would give him 
more and better opportunities for service to the poor and 
suffering people. Ina letter written to the present writer from 
Raj Bhavan, Calcutta, on the 7th September, 1953, he emphasised 
the nsed for an ‘‘exhortation to the rich to voluntarily part with 
their sampalti,' and he said that ‘‘this was the only way to 
avoid future trouble and probably, a revolution.” In another 
letter writien from the Governor’s Camp at Cooch-Behar on 
the 16th January, 1954, -he expressed his opinion about worldly 
prosperity as follows: ''Worldly prosperity is something which 
T do not value very much for the very good reason that money 
comes and goes, but trust in God and contentment with what 
He gives us seem to me all that is desirable in our earthly life 
which, after all, is a very short one." This was really the 
enunciation of a faith, and by this faith Dr. H. C. Mookerjee 
lived till the last moment of his life. | ° 
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Dr. Mookerjee never for a moment shirked his duty to the . 
State ; he laboured on under strain and anxiety ; and he was 
always ready to respond to every public demand. He was 
stricken down in the midst of his work, a martyr, if ever there 
was one, to conscience and duty. One likes to remember many 
things about him. His mind was clear; bis interest in the 
affairs of his country was  undimmed ; his talk was lighted 
up by flashes of that-homely, mellow wisdom peculiarly his own. 
Still more to be remembered are his serene patience, his un- 
troubled equanimity and the quiet trust with which he bore the 
burden of bis earthly duties. He has gone to his rest, and we 
with heavy hearts pay our homage to a gracious and cherished 
memory. ‘To him the following lines of the poet may be truly 
applied : | 

3 How happy 1s he born or taught, 
That serveth not another’s will ; 

- Whose armour is his honest thought, 

. And simple truth his utmost skill. 


ÜClRIPURARI CHAKRAVARTI 
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2otificattons 
‘CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
NOTIFICATION 


Tt is notified for the information of the Public that the Bankura Sammilani Medical 
College has been granted affiliation to the first M.B.B.S. standard with efféct from the 
commencement of the session 1956-57, i.e., with permission to present candidates for the 
Part Y,of the First M.B.B.S. Examination in May, 1957 aud not earlier, it being understood 
that no admission will be made in the December term. . 

D. CHAKRAVARTT, 
Registrar. 


NOTIFICATION 


Tt is notified for the information of the public thal in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Dinabandhu Mahavidyalaya Bangaon College has been granted affiliation in 
Junior Military Studies to the T.A. and I.Se. standards from the commencement of the 
Session 1956-57, ie., with permission to present candidates at the said examinations in 
1958 and not earlier. 

i D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar. . 


NOTIFICATION 


It is notified for the information of the general publie that in extension of the affilia- 
. tion already granted, thé Sri Shikshayatan has been granted affiliation in the Alternative 

paper in English from the commencement of the session 1956-57, i.e., with permission to` 
present candidates in the subject at the examinations from 1958 and not earlier. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar, 


. NOTIFICATION 


Tt is notified for the information of the public that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted the Serampore College has been affiliated in Physics to the B.Sc. Honours standard 
and in History to the B.A. Honours standard with effect from the commencement of the 
Session 1956-57, i.e., with permission to present candidates in the subjects at the exami- 
nations from 1958 and not earlier. 

l > D. CHAKRAVARTY, 
Registrar, 


NOTIFICATION 


Tt is notified for the information of the publie that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted the Banguon Dinabandhu Mahavidyalaya has been affiliated in Sanskrit to the 
B.A. Pass standard and in Anthropology to the L.A, and I.Sc. standards with effect from 
the commencement of the session 1956-57, i.e., with permission to present candidates in the 
subjects at the examinations from 1958 and not earlier, 


` D, CHAKRAVARTT, 
. Registrar, 


NOTIFICATION 


it is notified for the information of the public thatin: extension of the affiliation 

. already granted, the Midnapore College has been granted affiliation in Com. Geegraphy and 
Com. Arithmetic and Book-keeping to the T.A. standard from the commencement of the 

session 1956-57, ie., with permission to present candidates in the subjects at the exami 

nation in 1958 and not earlier, : I I 

ii D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


lecgistrar, 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
‘Notification No. C. S. R/23/58. 


Tt is notified for general information that on the recommendation of the Faculty of 
Medicine dated 6.2.56, the Academic Council at their meeting held on 5.5.56 added ''Gene- 
tics’’ to the list of subjects for the D, Phil. degree in Medicine. 


. Senate House, | | p. CHAKRAVARTI, 


The 9th June, 1956. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. G, 8, n/99/56. 


Tt is notified for general information that on the recommendation of the Faculty of 
Medicine dated 2.9.58, the Academic Council at their meeting held on 2.1255 added the 


"Psychological Medicine” to the list of recognised subjects for the D.Phil. degree in 
Medicine. 


Senate House, | | D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 9lh June, 1956. | Registrar. 
. CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. C. 8. R./24/56 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the Regulations 
rélating to the Degree Course in Veterinary Science (Chapter XXX VI-C) were accepted by 
the Academic Council on 5.5.56 and adopted by the Senate on 2 6.56 ;— 

‘Item No. 18{c)—The words in each subiect” may be added after the word “aggregate”. 
— Page—24— Animal Husbandry Part TI. 
Change as (a; Obstetries and gynaecology 
(b) Animai Breeding and Genetics. 
And renlace— ` 


The course shall consist of 90 hours’ lecture and 190 hours’ practical and -demons- 
trations spread in the 8rd and 4th academic years.’ 


Page—5, Para, 10—Item No. I¥—Avimal Prabang Part IIIA (Obstetrics and 
gynaecology) 

Page—6, Para, 16—Item No. IV-—Animal Husbandry Part IIIB (Animal Breeding 
and Genetics) 


Senate House, | I D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 16th June, 1956. 


Reg istr at. 
NOTIFICATION 


It is notified for the information of the public that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Tamralipta Mahavidyalaya has been granted affiliation : 

(1) Totbe B. Com. standard in the compulsory subject and Adv. Accountancy and 
Auditing and Banking & Currency' as optional subjects, and 

(2) in Mathemalies to the B.A. (Pass) standard from the commencement of the 


session 1956-57, i.e., with permission to present candidates at the examinations in the sub. 
jects from 1958 and not earlier. 


Tt is also notified that the college has heen permitted to hold classess in the evening. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


, Registr Gr, 
PATNA UNIVERSITY - 


The undérmentioned candidate is debarred from appearing at any University Exemina- 
tion for the period noted against his name as he was found guilty of using unfair means at 
the Second M.B.B.8. Éxamipation held in the month of December, 1955. 


Sl. Centre Number & Regd, College Candidate’s Period of 
No. Examination No, Name Punishment, 
1, P. W. Medical Second .. P. W. Medical Prein Kumar Debarred from 


College, M.B.B.8. College. ^ Kàakar. 


‘appeating at any 
Patna. Roll Pat. No. 72 ppearing 


University Examie 

nation prior to the 

Examination in 
: - November, 1956. 


"E De 8. Y. HUSSAIN, 
Deputy Registrar, 
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“ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 
e 


Notice No. 36 


"The following examinees, who used unfair means at Supplementary and Compartmental 
examination of this University. held in the month of August, 1955, have been awarded 
punishments noted against their names :— 


Roll Enrolment Examination. Name. Father or Guardian's Period for which 

No. No. . name and address, debarred. 
6024 D 1764 Intermediate Syeed Ahsan Md. Ahsan, Debarred from appear- 
Science Obra Dispensary. ing at all Exams. of the 
P. O. Obra, University for two years 
Dist. Gaya, +e. up to & inclusive of 
. Bihar. the examinations to be 

held in 1956. 
627 | D 2066 B. Sc. Saifullah Khan Ziaullah Khan Do. 
| Demehla, Rampur. 
114 =D 2189 LL.B. (Prev) Man Phul Sangat Singh Do. & also his name to 
| Singh V. Pirpur, be struck off the rolls 
p P. O. Manglore, of M.A, Final class in 
Town Saharanpur. Geography. 
19th April, 1956. 7 Illegible. 

i I Registrar, 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
ORDER 


The following examinee who has been found guilty of attempting to use unfair means 
at the B.Sc. (Pass) Examination held in March, 1955, has been removed by the Executive 
Council from the Roll of Examinees for the B. Sc. (Pass) Examination of March, 1955, and 
he is further disqualified by the Council for admission to any Universify examination to be 
held before the year 1957, ‘viz. 


S. No. Holl No. Name in full Examination College 
1 254 Udhao Govindrao Moon B. Sc. (Pass) College of Science, Nagpur. 
Nagpur U. MISRA, 
The 14th April, 1956. f Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OE RAJPUTANA 
NOTICE 


Tt is hereby notified that Shive Prasad Gupta, whose particulars ate given below, has 
been debarred permanently from taking any examination of the University as he tampered 
. with the entries in the certificate of passing the High School Examination and the mark- 
sheet and further tried to deceive the University by forging the signatures of the University 
Officers on communications not issued by the University. His certificate of passing the High 
School Examination has also been forfeited. 


Name Shive Prasad Gupta 
Name of Father Ganeshi Lal 
Date of Birth. 2nd November, 1935 
Year of passing 1951 
the Examination. 
` Roll No. 4191 m 
: Institution from Yashwant High School, Alwai. 


which passed. | . f 
M. N. TOLANI, 
; Registrat, 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) l 


NOTIFICATION 


+ 


It is hereby notified that :— "m | " | | 

(a) Tika Ram Pandey, Roll No 14725, Matriculation Examination, 1954, has been 
disqualified for 4 years. i.e., 1954, 1955, 1956 and 1957, under regulation 18 at page 80 of the 
Calendar, Volume I, 1954. 

(b) Lall Krishan, son of Shri Bbambu Lal Aggarwal, resident of Block 11/686, 
Lodhi Road, New Delhi, who impersonated Tika Ram Pandey, has been declared as not a 
fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination of the Univers®y, under 
regulation 18 at page 80 of the Calendar, Volume T, 1954. 
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(c) Amar Singh, son of Shri Narain Singh, has been declared as not a fit and proper 
person to be admitted to any future examination of this University, for deliberately cheating 


the University by obtaining duplicate copies of certificates of B.A. and M.A. Examinations, 
by fraudulent means. 7 a i 


Solan (Simla Hille) | J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
14th March, 1956. | ; Registrar. 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
ORDER 


The following examinee having been found guilty of using unfair means at the 
University Examination held in Oetober-Novemher, 1955, is disqualified for admission to any 
University Examinations to be held before September, 1957. 


S. No. Roll No. Name in full. Examination. Centre. 
1 27 Laxmi Narayan Rai B. Com. University Convocation Hali, 
By order of the Executive Council,’ 
` U., MISRA, 
Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) g ' 
NOTIFICATION 


Tt is hereby notified that :--- 

(a) Sukhdev Singh 8/O 8. Kishan Singh, Roll No. 25756, Matric examination, 1954, 
has been disqualified for four years (i.e. 1954, 1955, 1055 & 1957) under regulation 18 at page 
80 of the Calender, Volume IT, 1954. | ge 

(b) Kulwant Singh 8/0 S. Ajaib Singh, Village & P, O, Sarai Amanat Khan, Dist. 
Amritsar, who impersonated Sukhdev Singh has been declared as not a fit and proper person 
to be admitted to any future examination of this University. 

(c) Sohan Lal S/O Shri Hari Chand has been disqualified from appearing in any 
examination of this University in future for deliberately cheating this University in 
- obtaining a duplicate copy of the Matriculation certificate on the basis of false statement of 
his having passed the said examination from Panjab University, Lahore, in 1045. 


Solan (Simla Hills) | J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
The 23rd February, 1956. i Registrar, 
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DR. HARENDRA COOMAR MOOKERJEE 


HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE 


‘* He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Take a summer-dried fountain 
When our need was the sorest ”’ 


. The sudden death of Dr. Harendra Coomar Mookerjee on the 
7th August, 1956—at a time when, though indisposed and advised by 
his physicians to take rest, he was busy with his work 
his sphere of activities an educationist, philanthropist, administrator 
and literary man who rose from obscurity to eminence by dint of 
industry, honesty and sympsthy for man and has left for his 
countrymen a noble example of austerity and sacrifice for the service ` 
of man. A consummate erudite and a continuous student, i.e, one who 
never knew what it is to talk of education being finished, he held that 
steady intellectual work should not be abandoned in or for practical life 
but should becóme a constant companion of practical life—not a happy 
memory of the past but a living integral part of a happy fruitful 
present. The scholar in Harendra Coomar transcended but never 
smothered the- philanthropist who combined in him the characteristic 
spirit of sacrifice of his Brahmin ancestors with the piety of the true 
Christian. “We at Athens," said Pericles, “are lovers of the beautiful, 
yet simple in our tastes; we cultivate the mind without loss of 
manliness”. That was Harendra Coomar's ideal and his ambition was 
to connect learning with the living forces of society and make industrial, 
India a sharer in the classic traditions of the lettered world. 
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Harendra Coomar was born on October 3, 1877 in a poor 
middle-class Indian Christian family. His grandfather, once an 
orthodox Nadia Brahmin, had become a Christian convert at 
Serampore—then a great centre of the  aetivities of Christian 
missionaries to whose untiring efforts Bengal and India owe a deep 
. debt of gratitude. His grandmother adopted the religion of her husband 
unhesitatingly as a devoted Hindu wife. Their son Lal Chand had not 
the advantage of an advanced education and began life as a ‘duftry m the 
service of the Government on a salary of Rs. 10 a month. He then 
lived with his wife in a hut somewhere in Howrah and told his son how 
they watched with wonder that new innovation—the railway train. 
Industry, devotion to duty and honesty brought their reward and 
Lal Chand's rise from the lowest rung in the ladder was steady. He 
gradually rose to a position in which he could manage to maintain a 
family in comfort, make necessary provisions for the education of his 
children and save enough to purchase some land in Dehi Srirampore 
on the eastern side of the Lower Circular Road which was then 
considered to be in the outskirts of Caleutta on which he built a house 
of moderate pretension. Young Harendra Coomar was tramed in the 
traditions of frugality which, in later life, he sharpened by steady 
practice and succeeded in making the princely gift of Rs. 14,00,000 to 
the Calcutta University. 


Lal Chand retired from service in due time and exceeded the 
allotted span of human life—three score years and ten. His wife 
predeceased him and when the infirmities of age crept upon him he 
was nursed with meticulous care and scrupulous tenderness by his 
daughter-in-law Sreemati Bangabala. 


Harendra Coomar was a student of ordinary merit till he passed 
the B.A. examination of the Calcutta University. and entered the 
Presidency College to study for the M.A. degree in English. He was 
studious and when the result of the examination was out, to the 
surprise of his fellow-students as also to his own surprise; he was found 
to have stood first among the successful examinees. 


A member of a minority community who had headed the list of 
successful M.A. examinees Harendra Coomar could easily have secured 
service under the British Government and risen to the post of a 
Presidency Magistrate. or a District Magistrate. But it was 
psychologically impossible for him to devote his energies to another 
action than the one life-mission for which the Master of his work had 
chosen him. He chose the profession of a teacher which was hardly 
conducive to the accumulation of wealth or the acquisition of power, 
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He soon made his mark as a successful professor. He became the 
idol of his students. He could not escape the notice of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee who, for years, guided the destiny of the Calcutta University 
and was destined to convert an examining institution into the biggest 
full-fledged teaching university in Asia which aimed at diffusing the 
fertilising waters of intellectual knowledge from its copious fountain- 
head by a hundred irrigating channels over the whole length and 
breadth of the province. Harendra Coomar was asked to join the 
University which he served so well, and which was so dear to him that | 
only a few hours before his death—which came inperceptibly—he, as 
Chancellor, had asked the Registrar of the University to send him 
necessary materials for the preparation of the Chancellor’s address for 
the Convocation. Alas! what shadows we are and what shadows we 
pursue ! . 

Harendra Coomar was.the first to receive the Ph.D. degree (in 
English) of the Calcutta University which he served in various 
capacities for the best part of his hfe. 

About this time the shadow of a great sorrow fell upon bin—his 
son died of enteric fever and his wife did not survive the shock. ‘To 
know the greatness of the truly great it is necessary to pass them through 
the ordeal of adverse circumstances, to smelt. away their dross in the 
crucible of trial and temptation. Harendra Coomar told his friends 
that he felt disconsolate at the death of the son—beside whom he 
wished to be Buried—and sought consolation in the Scriptures. In his 
distress the realisation came to him that he could look upon the sons 
-of the land as his own. This he did. How successful he was in this 
attempt would be clear from the affection he bestowed—among others— 
on Syamaprasad Mookerjee who had been entrusted to his care by 
his great father. I remember the advice he gave his whilom pupil when 
the latter went to see him before his last journey to Kashmir and how 
moved the teacher was when  Syamaprasad Mookerjee expressed 
his determination to take the risk and enter Kashmir to prove the 
perfidy of Sheikh Abdullah and the mistake of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
The last words of the teacher was—'' For the success of the cause select 
a succession of successors for the work before you undertake the 
journey ” .. i 

Harendra Coomar served the Calcutta University till 1941. In 
the work of the University he found his vocation and decided to devote 
himself to the cause of the uplift of the people through education. He 
knew that mere scholarship and learning and the knowledge of books 
do not by any means arrest and dissolve all the travelling acids of the 
human system and he wanted the students to cultivate energy without 
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impatience, activity without restlessness and inflexibility without ill: 
humour. . And he wanted to see the introduction of a system of training 
which would keep in view education in the power of observing, 
education in accuracy, education in the difficulty of ascertaining truth 
and education in proceeding from the knowledge of what is proved to 
the thinking of what is probable. Above all, he wanted to see the 
University a dream of music for the inward ear and of delight for the | 
‘contemplative eye. 

Dy his princely gift of fourteen lakhs of rupees he became the 
greatest benefactor of his Alina Mater. This money was not secured 
by sudden gain or wild speculation, but accumulated by judicious 
investment, careful husbanding of resources and, above all, by 
depriving himself of luxury and even comfort. When he became 
Governor of West Bengal he at once decided to set apart a sum of 
Rs. 5,000 every month out of his salary of Rs. 5,500 for the Calcutta 
University, retaining only Rs. 500 for his own use. I hope, I betray 
no trust when I say that when, a few months after his appointment 
as Governor of West Bengal he was apprised by the Prime Minister 
of his intention to transfer him to the Uttar Pradesh Harendra 
Coomar did not accede to the proposal because he suspected that if, as 
Governor of the U.P., he gave to the Calcutta University Rs. 5,000 
a month that was likely to create jealousy and to be considered 
provincialism. 

He never touched a pie of the Sumptuary Allowance of the 
Governor—not even to offer a friend a cup of tea. And here he differed 
from most, if not all, other Governors in self-governing India. 

It must be mentioned here that when he married Srimati 
Bangabala he found a partner who not only shared his joys and 
sorrows but also his privations for the great ideal he had set before him, 
one who proved a great help to him in following and. establishing an 
ideal of plain living and high thinking. 

Harendra Coomar entered the Legislative Council of undivided 
Bengal im 1997. The game of politics, as Gardiner has put it, js a 
crude business anywhere. It requires a certain coarseness of fibre, a 
hardness of mtegument that make it no fit affair for a man of 
sensitive mind. Moreover, Harendra Coomar hated to play the part 
of a bravo-demagogue of a political party—seeking to make up by sound 
.and fury what he lacked in argument and force. He seldom spoke in 
the Council room but discussed questions with his colleagues. As a 
speaker he lacked that eloquence which the perfervid orator uses to play 
to the gallery—whicb betrays a marvellous power of saving nothing in 
langu&ge which leaves on the audience the impression that he has said 
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much. -But his utterances were telling because they emanated from 
sincere conviction. He was not a politician in the sense in which the 
term is ordinarily used. But it would be a travesty of truth to say that 
he was unsuccessful in politics. On the other hand, his success was 
astonishing. As Vice-President of the Constituent Assembly of India 
he practically bore the battle on his bare shield when India’s 
Constitution was framed. He accepted no salary for the work. In 
this work he combined patience with experience and statesmanship 
with study. . 

In politics he certainly did something more glorious. In 1939 
when publie opinion was excited and divided over the Communal 
Award—which ultimately proved to be a quack's nostrum but culminated 
in the partition of the country horizontally and vertically on communal 
lines, Harendra Coomar—like a true patriot—stood against the attempt 
to perpetuate the harm to nationalism which had been nursed by a 
succession of patriots since the beginning of British rule in India. 
He held :— | . 
ee Š We are traitors to our sires 
Smothering in their holy ashes freedom’s new-lit altar-fires. 

Shall we make their creed their jailor? Shall we in our haste to slay 
From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral lamps away, 
To light up the martyr fagots round the prophets of to-day?” 


He warned the Hindus and held that such an award would lead 
to disintegration of the Hindu community. He wrote a series of articles 
on the subject. I can testify to the labour bestowed on these articles 
às some of these were written by him in the editorial room of the 
Basumati when I'was its editor. He then undertook a tour in various 
parts of India to convert his co-religionists to his view. The success he 
achieved would be evident from tbe fact that, as representative of the 
great Indian Christian community, he could declare that Indian 
Christians demanded no special communal privilege. That was a 
great triumph.of nationalism over communalism, which has been the 
bane of Indian politics. I 

To forget these achievements would be like an attempt to. filch 
from the victor’s brow his laurel crown. 


He wrote & book—in pure, perspicuous and forcible English—on 
what the Congress had done for the masses and thus rendered'signal' 
service to the representative political institution of the country round 
which tenderly entwine the memories of so many patriots. 

The vision of a new India rose before his mind's eye as rose the 
vision of New Jerusalem before the rapt eyes of the author of the 
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Apocalypse. And he saw the future flashed with the radiance of à new 
dawn beckoning Indians into a greater and brighter light than had ever 
shone on India’s progress. | 

As Constitutional Governor of divided Bengal—despondent, 
distressed and drooping—he not only discharged his routine duties to 
perfection but also devoted himself to philanthropic work for which he 
did not consider it derogatory to his dignity to beg for money, milk, 
clothes, blankets, etc.—to organise charity matches and raffles. He 
strove hard to alleviate the sufferings of the refugees. He rescued for 
the public, by collecting Rs. 5,00,000, the house in Darjeeling in 
which Chitta Ranjan Das had breathed his last and utilised it for housing 
an institution calculated to serve suffering humanity. At a function at 
the Kumud Sankar Roy Tuberculosis Hospital at Jadabpore he said that 
he wanted to establish an after-care colony for discharged tuberculosis 
patients but felt diffident to tax public generosity more. But when I 
expressed my surprise at '' professional beggars '" feeling delicacy in 
begging for ameliorating the condition of suffering humanity he readily 
appealed for funds for the work. The work which is Hkely to cost 
Rs. 30,00,000 was progressing. But over every glorious culmination 
lowers the thunder-cloud, with lightning in its bosom—ready to strike 
and to destroy. He was not spared to finish the work. But it is a 
legacy left to his countrymen and it is for them to complete his 
unfinished work and dedicate it to his name. 


He died in harness. His death was the worthy end of a life 
devoted to the service of his fellow men—specially to the service of 
suffering humanity and to the service of the poor “ who endure, and 
are with us yet "—whom men's eyes—even the eyes of their countrymen 
often forget. As Memnon cannof remain irresponsive to the beams of 
dawn so no one who came in contact with him could remain 
irresponsive to the spirit of selfless service which always actuated him , 
to various philanthropic endeavours. 


The London Times has paid the following tribute to Harendra 
Coomar. | | 


‘Great though his academic and administrative achievements | 
wére, he will be best remembered for the noble simplicity of hus life 
and for his great chariy. 

‘< Class, creed and race meant little to him, for his mind and 
heart overrode. them all. 

“ He set a standard as Governor which his successor will find 
hard to follow, but his example as a man will prove an inspiration to 
those Who come after him." 
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As one who had known Harendra Coomar for nearly sixty years— 
one whom he called his ‘‘ elder brother "—one who can feel proud that 
he shared his confidence in some matters, his death is the loss of a dear 
brother to me. But my loss must pale into insignificance before the 
loss the country has suffered in the death of this God's good man who 
had—by his Nope ena a gospel ' all men's m " and of whom 
one can say— ' we’ shall not look upon his like again ”’ | 

By his last will he has practically left his all to T ei 
Madhupore house to the Calcutta University to be utilised as a sanatorium 
for its ailing employees drawing less than Rs. 250 a month and his 
paternal house—with the adjoining land—to be used for some purpose 
of public utility. 


* 


His whole life and its end Jono one of Tennyson’s words :— 


‘ Sunset and evening star; 
And one clear call for me, 
- And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea,’ 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twihght and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
. When I have crost the bar.” 


CESARE LOMBROSO AND CRIMINAL MAN - 


Epwarp Poporsky, M.D. 


The founder of modern criminal anthropology was an Italian, a fat 
little man with heavy lenses in his spectacles and a psychiatrist by 
profession. He was Cesare Lombroso, who was born, January 10, 
1836, in the historic city of Verona in northern Italy. 


Lombroso was very precocious. At four years of age he was able 


to read Plutarch in Italian. At about five he learned to recite verses of 
Dante. At the same age and for a few years following he had a sort of 
religious fervor, but at ten he became an unbeliever. At seven years 
of age he won & prize at school, amid great applause. At eight, after 
reading Orlando Furiosa he wrote a lengthy poem, and another after 
reading Paradise Lost. Cesare was a very sensitive youth. He was 
particularly sensitive to the social prejudice of the times toward the 
Jews. mE 

In 1854, when he was a second-year medical student, Lombroso 
wrote an essay, which he considered as a forerunner of his future work, 
on the insanity of genius. He graduated from medical school with a 
eredible record, and from 1859 to 1868 he served as a medical officer in 
the Piedmontese army. During his service he proved to be a hard- 
working physician, but not a briliant army officer. He was rather 
disorderly, almost untidy. He was seen at times with a rusty sword 
or minus a button on.his coat. He was interested in work, not in spit 
and polish. Particularly he was interested in the study of the 
anthropology of his men. He measured anthropologically over 3,000 
soldiers in order to determine the characteristics of the men of the 
different provinces of Italy, and began to look for the supposed relations 
of physical characteristics with particular psychologic tendencies. _ 

While still an officer, during a period of armistice, he served in 
the Hospital for the Insane in Pavia and in a year or so obtained the 
University rank of privat-docent in psychiatry and forensic medicine. 
He at length resigned from the army to devote all his time to his 
studies. 

Cesare went to Florence, where he became a member of a small 
group of very promising young scientists, all with radical philosophies 
and all admirers of new ideas. Among them was Moriz Schiff, the 
physiologist, and Charles Letourneau, who was later to become a famous 
‘writey. At this time Lombroso had published his “ The White Man 
and the Colored Man "', in which he expressed ideas so unorthodox that 


T 
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all the academicians of Europe protested. Lombroso followed this up 
almost immediately with the first denunciation of what became the 
dominant idea of his life, the criminal man: He believed that criminals 
formed a separate species of mankind, the homo criminalis. | 
. The spark which set the machinery into motion was a fact which 
might have escaped the observations of a less keen student. Lombroso 
happened to see the skull of a murderer, Villella by name, which had 
a strange anomaly. The occipital bone had a depression which is not 
ordinarily seen in the human skull. Lombroso was struck by this 
observation and by the complementary observation that the depression, 
rare in man, is normal for other mammals, the dog for instance. It 
was then that Lombroso formulated the following hypothesis:  Villella, 
a degenerate, has an anatomic character which is an index of reversion 
to inferior forms of evolution.. His reaction to social surroundings is 
also a form of reversion to a primitive form of reaction; his conduct . 
is that of a.savage.- It is possible or even likely that both the anatomic | 
and psychic characters are the expressions of atavistic reversion. The 
criminal, then, is an abnormal product, a regressive phase of evolution, 
anthropologically a type, namely, homo delinquens. 
It took a long time before Lombroso was able to interest the 


` scientific .world to an appreciable degree. However, the idea was 


launched. Lombroso was not interested in juridical or penal reforms; 
he was essentially concerned with a naturalistic problem, namely, the 
study of the criminal in his physical, somatic characteristics. Mean- 
while he had become a psychiatrist by profession, and more or less by 
chance. 

Dominated as he was by his atavistic theory and by the idea that 
abnormal behavior was the expression of some physieal anomaly, he 
naturally applied his ideas to the study of psychiatry. At that time 
psychiatry was not a science; very little was done for the insane in 


„the medical sense, and very little was known of the causes of mental 


diseases. 

Lombroso began to éxamine his subjects clinically, as ordinary 
physicians would do with ordinary patients. He examined their height, 
and weight, their heart and lungs, and their physiologie processes. The 
conventional psychiatrists laughed at him. They called him, “ the 
psychiatrist of the weighing scale ", a title of scorn which he proudly 
assumed as a title of progress. And at the same time he continued to 
accumulate observations of the criminals from the physical and biologic 
point of view. 

In order to explain how the form of atavistic reversion which 
expresses itself in unsocial conduct was produced, he began to “search 
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into the personal and family history of the patients amd was led to the 
study of alcoholism, infectious diseases, and heredity as factors of 
criminal’ degeneracy. He met with a frequent factor, epilepsy. 
Epilepsy and atavism were going hand in hand, and abnormal conduct, 
crime, was the result. “But it was hard to believe even for the most 
enthusiastic of JLombroso’s followers that crime was always the 
product of a form of atavistic reversion, of physical degeneracy, of 
heredity. Was passion to be excluded from the causes of crime? Was 
the occasion offered by life, was the influence of economic and social 
factors unimportant? Was political crime due to atavism or epilepsy ? 
Was prostitution the equivalent of epilepsy ? 

Lombroso was thoroughly convinced that some bodily signs of 
degeneracy, of atavism should go parallel with the mental. and social 
degeneracy of the criminal. It was then necessary to study the body 
of his subjects. He began by applying the data of general pathology 

to the study of criminal man. When followers began to flock to him, 

when similar groups happened to form in different centres of culture, 
they called the new movement Criminal Anthropology, because the 
/iundamental principles were accepted. . 

Lombroso persisted throughout his life in claiming the existence 
of a criminal type as an anthropological entity. He added other data 
as science was advancing, to fortify his contentions. Dr. Mosso had 
introduced a method for the study of blood pressure in man and 
meidentally had discovered a method of studying emotional changes of 
the circulation. This was received by Lombroso with great jov. 

He made immediate use of this new method in clinical 
examinations of both insane and criminal subjects. He was also the 
first scientist.to use it as a means of detecting and checking up on the 
emotions of the subjects, as is now done in all criminal investigations. 
Other investigators still further confirmed Lombroso's work by studies 
im sociology, statistics, history, psychology and anthropology. 

Lombroso led a very ordinary sort of life. He made few’ 
demands and was content with his lot in.general. He was a total 
abstainer from alcoholic beverages and tobacco. He advocated 
moderation but was never intolerant in this respect. He was a very 
loyal friend, very grateful for any contribution, however small, to his 
theories. He was especially fond of young people of intelligence and 
culture. He supported all his pupils and assistants in their career and 
fought for them with utmost loyalty. 

Lombroso was a prompt and keen judge of human character and 
would sometimes classify a man with a few words, and usually correct. 
He wæ probably conscious of that ability, as he was very often led by 
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the first impression a man would make on him, and he would seldom 
. change his attitude or opinion of a man, once formed. 

Tü required about thirty years of hard struggle before Lombroso 
could see a real. influence of his theories upon the world at large, 
although he attracted universal attention almost from the beginning. 
His characteristic haste, and lack of method which derived from it, were 
something beyond belief. Not only was his desk a mess, books and 
important . correspondence being thrown together indifferently with 
unimportant letters, circulars and newspapers, but even in the 
laboratory it was almost impossible to preserve any order at all. 

Lombroso travelled to different. European countries occasionally. 
It was never for pleasure; usually it was to attend some scientific 
meeting. At one time he went to Russia and paid a visit to Leo Tolstoi 
and enjoyed his hospitality and company. 

In Turm he received frequent visits from distinguished persons. 
His best friend outside Italy was Max Nordau, another Jewish physician 
and ardent Zionist and author of thé classic “ Degeneration '' 

Lombroso had au enormous capacity for work. His articles 
number in the hundreds, and his books number about a dozen. He 
. wrote in haste, but very interestingly. He knew how to entertain 
his readers, dnd his books and articles were full of anecdotes on the 
latest and most fascinating subjects. ‘They sold very well. | 

Lombroso’s scientific activities, begun about 1860 and extending 
through the whole of his hfe, which ended in 1909, include an extreme 
varied group of subjects: toxicology, traumatology, hygiene, and 
especially the study of pellagra. However, his fame was built on his 
two chief works, namely, the studv of the causes and remedies of crime 
and his book on the relation of genius to insanity. | 

The influence of Liombroso's work on criminals was, and still i is, 
enormous. It caused the establishment of criminal anthropology as a 
study throughout the world. It brought about many reforms in penal 
justice and the prevention of crime. It also influenced the thinking of 
many prominent men of letters. This influence can be traced in such 
writers as Zola and Anatole France; novels and plays were written 
which reflected Lombroso’s ideas. | 

From his work, as from Darwin’s theories and later from Freud’s, 
special problems evolved, and many related fields of study becarhe 
involved. In studying the analogies of the criminal. with the primitive 
man and the savages, Lombroso came to study the evolution of morals 
and laws, and while examining the development of the conduct from 
the child to the adult, he contributed an: important chapter to child 
psychology. In trying to ascertain the different factors influencing 
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crime, such as differences among races, historic developments, climate, — 


economic conditions, education, and political organization, he and his 


followers, notably Enrico Ferri and Garofalo, created a new branch of 


sociology. Philosophy was invaded through the Lombrosian studies 
of ethics and psychology. < Art and literature were interested in the new 
conception of the organic basis of human behavior, of atavism; of 
degeneration through heredity, and also of the relations of genius to 
neurosis and psychosis. 

In the later years of his life, Lombroso, who lived to the age of 
74, became interested in psychic research and sought to establish proofs 
of existence after death. It is a matter of some interest that he had 
just finished correcting the proofs of his last book, which strangely 
enough was on this subject, when he died suddenly of a heart attack on 
October 9, 1909. For two years he had been somewhat handicapped 
by a heart ailment, which interfered with his usual activities. Knowing 
that death was not far off for him, he said on several occasions to his 
friends: '' It is a secret that I shall penetrate before long l’ 

His daughter, Gina Lombroso-Ferri, wife of the great historian, 
who was a historian in her own right, said of her distinguished father, 


“He had loved life intensely and passionately, and the enforced life of an- 


invalid was irksome and distasteful to him. He was not afraid of death; 
he had loved too deeply, and was too deeply beloved to believe that 
all was at an end when death came. He knew to a certainty that 
he left in us, his survivors, more than his soul; be left his work. He 
did not consider disparity of age, of learning, of genius, as obstacles. 
He had faith in our love, and believed that love can triumph over time, 
space and oblivion;"' 

In her study of her father's life Guna points out how well the 
discovery (since Lombroso’s death) of the enormous part played in the 
human body by the endocrine glands confirms Lombroso's work, since 
it is now evervwhere recognized that interference with the secretions of 
these glands can both. change the external characteristics of the 
individual and have a most decided psychologic effect as well. All the 
discoveries in this field have not only lent support to his assertions but 
have paved the way for new methods of treating criminals. Beginning 
with the early elimination of juvenile delinquents by means of suitable 
eüueation and physical treatment, a further school of thought has been 
developed which envisages. the transformation of the anti-social instincts 
of criminals into definite social tendencies. 
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As to the Bombay Artillery, the native gunners were chiefly men 
of Hindusthan proper. They hailed principally from the upper — 
provinces of India and belonged to different castes with a fair sprink- 
ling of the Marathas. The gun-lashkars were generally speaking 
composed of men of iow casies, Purwarrees and others from the 
Deccan-and Konkan. - The drivers were a mixture of all the races, 
tribes and castes of India but their recruitment was confined mostly to 
the. limits of the Bombay Presidency. They were recruited from the 
Deccan, Konkan and Gujarat. Low-castes were excluded ‘from the 
gunners of the Bombay Artillery but none from the gun-lashkars and 
drivers. The Horse and Foot Artillery of the Bombay branch had the 


following composition as per the returns of the East India House of 
September, 1858." 


NATIVE OFFICERS 


Castes. ` Areas of recruitment, | 
Mahomedans ' 7 Hindusthan | 36 
Brahmins and Rajputs f 10 Northern Cirears 1 
Marathas 5 Central Carnatic, Madras, Vellore, ete- 1 
Telingas (Gentoos) | D: Southern Carnatic, Trichinopoly, | 0 
Tamil 0 Deccan i 8 
Other castes 25 Konkan 7 
Indo-Britons 0 Mysore 0 

Tanjore, Madura & ‘Tinnevelly - 0 
at 480). 


l Parliamentary Paper Vol. 1859 (House of Commons) Appendix No. 92 papers laid 
before the Commission---page 27. è 
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4 
Non-Commissioned Rank and File 


Castes ; Area of recruitment, 

Christians 5 px Hindusthan 1151 
Muhammadans 300 Northern Circars 26 

Brahmins and Raiputs 380 Central Carnatic Madras, | 
Marathas 405 Vellore, eto, - . 8 
Telenyas (Gentoos) 1 Southern Carnatic Triehiñopoly 5 
Tamil . , 0 Decean 388 
Other castes 894 Kon kan . 831 
indo-Britons 1 Mysore | 6 
_ Tanjore, Madura & Tinevelly 0 
Guzerat: 4 
Malabar 1 
Kabul and Afganisthan 8 

1936 1986 — 


In addition to the three Presidency armies; there were two others, 
namely the Punjab and ihe Hyderabad armies the composition of 
which, too, should be considered now. : 

The Punjab Infantry was composed of Muhammadans of indepen- 
dent countries beyond the Punjab frontier such as Kabul, Kandahar, 
the Afridee Hills, Swat and other areas. There were also the trans- 
Indus Muhammadan British subjects from Peshawar Valley, Kohat, 
etc. and the Cis-Indus Muhommadans in the Punjab Infantry: The 
Punjab Infantry was composed also of the Sikhs, Hindu hill races such 
as the Dogra Rajputs (occupying the Jummoo independent hills) and 
the Rajputs who were British subjects, residing in the hills between 
the Ravi and the Sutlej. There was a sprinkling of Hindusthanees 
too, 1295 strong in the 11 Regiments. Of them 288 were Muhamma- 
dans and 1007 Hindus. Gurkhas numbering 470 were also in the 
ranks of the Punjab Infantry.* By practice, sweepers, ‘Muzzubbees’ 
(Sweeper Sikhs), *Mosullees' (Muhammadan sweepers) and the lowest 
Hindu and Muhammadan classes generally such as those referred to in 
the standing military regulations (Section XXXI, Part 2, para 6) were 
excluded from the Infantry branch-of the Punjab Army. There were 
also no Christians in the force. Originally there were a few Eurasian 
Christians, employed as fifers and buglers in the Punjab Infantry. 
Subsequently they were removed from the Infantry ranks. 

The Punjab Cavalry was composed of Brahmins, Rajputs, Syuds, 
Pathans of Rohilkhand and of the adjacent provinces, and Muhamma- 


4 Parliamentary Paper Vol. VIII of 1859, Appendix No. 71 paper laid before the 
Coramission— page 180. i 
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dan Rajputs.' As a specimen of the Caste composition of the Punjab 
Cavalry the composition of the 7th Irregular Cavalry as on 1st May 
1657 1s indicated below :— 


Muhammadans, Syuds and Pathans. I 892 
Muhammadan Rajputs 89 
Brahmins f I . 62 
Raiputs 28 
Seikhs 29 
Hindus of inferior description. | 2 


As to the districts of recruitment, Hariana and Rohtak furnished 
Muhammadans and Hindu Rajputs ; Delhi, Meerut, Gurgaon and 
Rohilkhand furnished Pathans; Brahmins were supplied principally by 
Oudh, Kanpur and Allahabad. It was the practice to exclude from 
the Punjab, Cavalry low-castes such as Sweepers, ‘Goojurs’, barbers 
and the like. 

The Punjab army had also its artillery branch which was 
composed of Sikhs and Punjabee Muhammadans with a few Hindus- 
thanees’. Most of-the Sikh recruits came from about Amritsar, 
and a few from cis-Sutlej states. The Muhamrnadans of the Punjab 
artillery were recruited from the Jhelum area, Lahore, Rawal- 
pindee and Jullundhur, while the  Hindusthanees were enlisted ` 
chiefly from Oudh.° | 

As to the Hyderabad contingent, its Infantry branch was 
composed mainly of Mussalmans, Brahmins and Rajputs.” The 
men composing the regiments of infantry in the Hyderabad con- 
tingent were from  Hindusthan generally. They were recruited 
from such areas in Hindusthan as Oudh, Delhi, Rohilkhand and 
Banaras. A certain percentage of the Mussalmans and Hindus 
was recruited from the Decan also. Of the various races in the 
infantry of the Hyderabad contingent the Hindus from Hindusthan 
predominated over others in the ratio of three to one.? Officers, 
commanding the regiments generally preferred 'high-caste men to 
low-caste ones out of fancy for the appearances of the former 
and from a general belief that they would make the best soldiers. 
Still no races or castes were excluded.* Since the outbreak of 
the Mutiny, however, recruiting from Hindusthao came to be for- 

l Parliamentary Paper Vol VIIJ of 1859. Papers connected with the reorgunisa. 
tio: of the army in India—Suppl mentary to the report of the Army Commission. page 115. 
Pariimentary Paper vol. VITI «f 1859. Papers conne-ted with the reorganisation 
of the Army in India, Supplementary to the report of the Army Commission, page. 94, 
I Dia. ` | | 


5 Ibid. i 
6 Ibid, | LN 
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bidden. Towards the close ‘of 1857 orders were issued to stop 
recruiting men from  Hindusthan for the Hyderabad contingent. 
Commanding officers were directed to enlist the Deccan men and any 
other races which might afford good material for soldiers. This 
was thought desirable in military circles primarily to prevent any 
combination in regiments.* 

Ten percent of the sepoys of the Hyderabad Infantry procee- 
ded each year on leave, asin the case of the so-called Bengal Army. 
On the expiry of the leave-period, while returning from home to 
resume their duties, they were authorised by commanding officers to 
bring with them their relatives and friends for enlistment in the 
ranks. It was in this way that recruits were obtained for the 
Hyderabad contingent. In the Hyderabad Infantry contingent tbe 
system of promotion was based on merit and seniority, combind 
with efficiency.” 

The Hyderabad Cavalry was composed chiefly of Muhamma- 
dans such as Mughuls, Pathans, Seikhs, Syuds anda few Belu- 
chees. Hindus formed a very smali portion of the Hyderabad cavalry. 
There were Sikh recruits but they were very few.* The recruits were 
obtained principally from the Deccan. There were of course many 
who were recruited from sucb areas in Hindusthan as Delhi, 
Lucknow and Shahjabnpur. | 

As to the composition of the Hyderabad artillery, the gunners 
were recruited from Mussalmans and Hindus. Many ofthe Hindu 
gunners were Brahmins by caste." The gun-lashkars and drivers 
recruited also from Hindus and Mussalmans.' Artillery recruits were 
usually obtained from tha Deccan and Hindusthan. There were few 
Hindusthanees among the drivers." 

These different sets of armies, the composition of which both 


, 


region-wise and caste-wise has been detailed above, were not uni». 


formly disposed towards Government during the period of the Mutiny. 
Nearly the whole of the so-called Bengal Army, revolted in 1°57. 
The Bengal Army had, in fact, not only given the signal for revolt 


1 Parliamentary Paper Vol VIII of 1859 (House of Grmmons}, papers conne.te 
with tne reorganisation of the Army in Indis, supple:nentary to the report of the 
Army Comuission, page 266, 

2 Ibid. paves 265.966. 

3 Ibid. page 285 

4 Thid. page 261. ` 

° Parliamentary Paper Vol. VIII of 1859 (House of Commons), papers connected 
with the reorganisation of the Army in India, supplementary to the report of the 
Army Commission, page 261. 

6 Ibid. page 270. 

? Ibid. page 210. 

@ Ibid. page 270, 
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but had taken the lead initially in the Muticy and persuaded thou- 
sands of sepoys to swell their ranks and to convert the whole of 
India into a battle-ground. The Mutiny of 1857 is on that score 
often called not the Mutiny. of ihe Indian army but that of the 
Army of Bengal. The Punjab Frontier Force fought against the 
mutineers. The Hyderabad contingent and the Madras and Bombay 
Armies with few exceptions remained, on the whole, loyal to 
Government. 

The sepoys of the socalled Bengal Army were mutinous in 1857 
while their comrades in Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad and the Punjab 
mostly remained loyal to Government. This difference among the 
different sets of the Indian Army in their attitude towards Government 
is not without an explanation. The composition of the Bengal Army, 
both region-wise and caste-wise, its caste-consciousness, its airs of 
superiority and its complaints against the ‘bad faith’ of Government 
towards it—all these factors stamped it with a distinct character, 
undermined its loyalty to Government and encouraged a mutinous 
spirit in it, . "The Bengal Army consisting of 74 regiments of regular 
infantry and -10 regiments of regular cavalry and forming with the 
irregulars, contingents and artillerymen more than half of the Indian 
army was the largest, the most compact, the most highly privileged, 
and by far the proudest section of the Company’s forces in India.’ 
With the exception of the Sikhs and the Gurkhas the sepoys of the `: 
Bengal army. were’ recruited from a locality of comparatively narrow 
limits, viz., the kingdom of Oudh and the adjacent areas. The recruits 
were mostly -high-caste Brahmanic Hindus. Men of lowcaste were 
excluded from recruitment as far as possible, Even the Muhammadans 
who commanded majority in the cavalry ranks fell under the influence 
of Brahmanism. On the point of caste they thoroughly sympathised 
= with their Brahmanic companions tn arms. Thus overwhelmingly 
under the: grip of orthodox Brahmanism, the sepoys of the Bengal 
Army were extremely caste-conscious and were prone to extreme 
violence when. their religion and caste were slighted or neglected. 
This pride of caste, forming the most prominent feature of the Bengal 
army was not unknown to the military authorities, who often sought 
to cajole the sepoys of the Bengal Army into submitting to discipline 
by pandering to their caste-prejudices. It was not an unusual sight 
that ‘a low-born officer was croughing before his subordinate Brahmin 
sepoy in abject submission, when off parade.’ The Bengal Army was 
further sought to bé flattered by granting it the privilege of being 
engaged in home service only, in order that there should be no 16ss of 

8—1910P—IX - 
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caste through the necessity of crossing the ‘black water’ for foreign 
service. Concessions such as these only helped the growth of 
indiscipline in the ranks of the Bengal Army. The Bengal Army 
consisting of no less than 84 Regiments, spread over an almost 
unmanageable extent of territory, could not be supervised by one 
commander-in-chief. It took him no less than six months to visit 
12 stations out of some 60 or 70. This fact further accounts for the 
undermining of discipline in the Bengal Army. The steady decline 
of discipline in the Bengal Army gave an impetus to the spirit of 
revolt. The sepoys of the Bengal Army were dissatisfied with their 
own condition. .To redress ‘some of their grievances against which 
they had complained to Government in vain during the pre-Mutiny 
days they mutinied at long last. 


The sepoys of the Bengal Army had long resented the system 
of their promotion by seniority, introduced since 1796. Commanding 
Officers of Bengal regiments had no power to promote any man to a 
higher rank without representing the fact. to the -commander-in-chief. 
It often happened that a regiment was suddenly transferred from a 
native officer, who had risen to command by experience and good 
conduct, to a person, sent out from England to gather experience as a 
leader of native troops. ‘The youngest English ensign, perhaps a 
beardless boy, received promotion before any native, however old and 
= dried in the service, Hence arose the custom of paying no attention 
to the merits of the natives as a spur to promotion, allowing seniority 
to determine the lift from one grade to another." ^ Promotion by 
seniority in: the Bengal army was not only customary bui also 
statutory. The military Regulations (Section LIV) directed that 
‘in all recommendations for promotion the fullest consideration and 
attention should invariably be given to the claim of seniority in every 
grade, where no such. disqualifications as want of respectability of 
character or other equally proper and just cause of objection to the 
advancement of the seniors should exist ; and to enable general 
officers and brigadiers to enforce the strictest observance of the 
regulations on this subject, commanding officers of corps, in 
promulgating promotions, made by them in regimental orders, were 
required at the same time to publish the names of those passed over and 

the causes of their supersession."" Under this system of seniority promo- 


1. W.& R. Chambers, Page 24. 

2 Parliamentary Paper Vol. VIII of 1859. Appendix No. 61 papers laid before the 
` Commission, page 81. Though seniority was the main criterion of, promotion in 
"the Bengal Army, past conduct and general qualification were also to be taken into 
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tion was invariably a delayed affair. If a sepoy entered service, 
when 16, he could not hope to become a ‘naick’ (a corporal) before 
he attained the age of 36, or a ‘Havildar’ (Sergeant) before 45, a 
‘Jamadar’ (a native Captain) before 60, when he was already a 
greyheaded man with one foot in the grave. In fact by the time 
he reached the ‘age of 50, the native sepoy was generally considered 
as utterly useless. ‘The blood in his veins and the marrow in his 
bones were dried up or wasted by constant exposure to the trying 
climate of India ; his energies were relaxed, his memory impaired 
and in governing and controiling the men who were specially under 
his surveillance in the lines he could be of but little use to his 
European superiors.’ ^ Naturally, therefore, the provision of promo- 
tion only through seniority was damaging to the career of a promising 
and ambitious sepoy. “Though he might give signs of ‘the military 
genius of a Haidar, he knew that he could never attain the pay of 
. an English subaltern and that the rank to which he might attain 
after ‘some thirty years of faithful service would not protect him 
from the insolent dictation of an ensign, fresh from England.’ * 
The sepoys of the Bengal Army brooded over their grievances and 
steadily alienated themselves from their employers. 

The sepoys of the Bengal Army had also to complain against 
the ‘bad faith’ ° of the Government towards them. Colonel Malleson 
explained this bad faith to mean such ‘actions of Government as the 
following : annexation of territories ; refusal to the Hindu Chiefs 
the permission to adopt ; suddenly bringing a whole people under 


account for purposes of promotion. Mere seniority or length of service did not in any 
case constitute a claim to promotion. 


Lord Dalhousie attacked the qualification of seniority as ‘the bane of the Indian 
Service’. On 21st of June, 1851 he wrote as follows : 


The claims of old officers stand high. but the interests of the state are above all, and 
ought to be, paramount in ths eyes of those who are entrusted with the charge oí 
them. No system can prevent.the instrusion of occasional incapacity or inefficiency 
among officers who ‘hold regimental command. A rigid system of seniority must 
of necessity incresse the probability of such deficiencies and must multiply instances 
of them......... I hate therefore to record my strong opinion that while the claims 
of seniority should always have their full weight, they should be le:s deferred to 
than they have been; and that in the appointment of officers to divisional and 
brigade commands the governing principle should not be as hitherto—the rejection. 
of no man unless he is notoriously and scandously incapable, but rather the selection ` 
of no man, whatever may be his standing, wno is not confessedly capable ahd efficient,” 
Evidently Dalhousie was a strong advocate of efficiency asthe main ground of selection 
for high command. The Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie, Vol. UL by Sir William Les- 
Warner ; page 287. 

s aspas i of the Bengal Army—by one who has served under Sir Charles Napier, 
page 

2 A History of the Indian Mutiny by T. R. E. Holmes, page 51, 

3 Colonel Malleson writes : T may say that time and a subsequent visib to India 
have confirmed my view—‘'The real cause of the mutiny may be expressed in a condensed 
form in two words—bad faith”. Indian Mutiny of 1857- 589 by Kaye and Malleson, Vol, V. 
page 282, . 
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the operation of complex rules to which they were unaccustomed, 
as in Oudh, Saugar, and Narbada territory and in Bundel khand ; 
breaches of customs more sacred to the Indian people than laws.' 
Some specific cases of the breaches of faith may be cited. Government, 
for instance, denied the sepoysof Bengal Army the time-honoured 
privilage of double batta or a fixed extra food-allowance due on procee- 


/ 


ding to certain localities. Secondly, in violation of the terms of appoint- . 


ment Lord Dalhousie had orderd a regiment, stationed at Barrackpur, 
which was not a general service regiment, to proceed to Burma during 
the Burmese War. The regiment refused to start for Burma and 
Dalhousie was forced io submit. For (he first time in the history of 
India the orders of the Governor-General bad been successfully 
resisted... The blow to the discipline of the Army was...deadly. 
| Thirdly, the annexation of Oudh, the bome of the Bengal Army 
completely destroyed the faith of the sepoys in the honesty, and 


justice of Government. Indeed such ‘bad faith’ made the minds of . 


the sepoys of the Bengal Army prone to suspicion and rebellion. 
After the story of the greased cartridge was known, nothing could 


check the open mutiny on the part of the Bengal army ‘which was , 


but a body of mercenary troops, paid by the East India Company 


to serve foreign interests, and recruited from amongst races, conquered . 


and held in subjection by the sword’. ‘If Queen Victoria engaged 
in an attempt of governing Ireland by the help of a Romish native 
army, swarming with Jesuits and officered by Protestants, she would 

have- been in a ‘situation somewhat similar to that of the East India 

. Company, relying on a Brahmanic Bengal army for the security and 
stability of their Empire.’ *. | | I 

The story was otherwise with the other two Presidency armies 

those of Madras and Bombay. These two armies remained on the 


whole quiet for reasons stated below. The Bombay and Madras 


armies were neither recruited exclusively from one particular area 
nor were mainly composed of high-caste sepoys. The result was 


that the two armies could not have bomogeneous composition under ` 


. Brahmanie preponderance, like the Bengal Army. In the Bombay 
and Madras armies men of different castes fraternized and remained 
tranquil. No individual element was in either of the two armies 
permitted, in fact, to preponderate to such an extent as to break 
discipline in the ranks. These had been indiscriminately composed 
of all classes—Hindus, Muhammadans, Jews and a few Christians 


1 Indian Mutiny of 1857-58 by Kaye & Malleson, Vol. V, pages 282-83. 
- P The Calcutta Review Vol. XXIX July-December 1857. page 417° 
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too. Because of such discordant and heterogeneous meterials entering 
into the'caste-composition of the two Armies chances of ünified 
‘action for mutiny were invariably eliminated. ‘Though the Bombay 
and Madras Armies were of a hetero geneous stuff, there was no lack 
of harmony in the ranks. A guard of Madras Army, drawn up in line 
before going on duty, had, for instance the following caste-composition : 
‘The right-hand man was a Rajput from Oudh; next to him stood a 
Chuekler (Chumber) from Madras whose proximity elsewhere would 
have been a pollution; on his left stood à Mahomédan of strict belief 
and old family; the last in. the iine being a Tamil Soodra from the 
Southernmost district of India; the whole was commended by a native 
Christian.’ In spite of such a caste-composition there was perfect 
harmony -maintained in the line. A guard of the Bengal army could 
not be of such a caste-composition as above. The Bengal army was 
homogeneous in formation and, therefore, disobedient and insubor- 
dinate; while the Madras and Bombay armies were heterogeneous . 
and therefore loyal to the hand that fed them. The loyalty of the 
two Southern armies was also due to the presence of a certain 
percentage of Christian element in the ranks. The presence of 
Christians in the regiments was very likely to frustrate secret combina- 
tions of the disturbers of peace. The tranquillity of the Southern 
armies was no Jess due to the fact that these were not so much caste- 
conscious as the. Bengal Army was. With the exception of six or 
seven regiments the Bengal Army was enlisted for service within 
India. This privilege was granted to it because of its caste-prejudices 
against crossing the sea. But caste-prejudices wore very thin on 
the sepoys of the Bombay and Madras Armies; they were even ready 
.to embark in foreign service. They were, in-fact, levied for general 
service and were required to proceed on foreign duty like the European 
troops. In the ranks of the Madras Army there was a free intercourse 
among the sepoys of various castes, high and low. In the line on 
parade the Madras recruits were correctly sized and a Hindu of any 
caste might find himself between a pariah and a chuckler. In the 
Bengalarmy the high caste sepoys always carried with them the 
. pride of their castes but in the Madras Army the sepoys one and all 
considered themselves as belonging to one casté, ‘sepahee-ka-zat’, t.e., 
soldier’s caste,” Madras Army admitted of no social superiority of - 
one sepoy over another. ‘It attained the value of an axiom that in | 
the Madras Army the fact of being a fellow-soldier levelled all 


_ 1 The Calcutta Raview, Vol. 38, July-Dec. 1859 ; pp. 144-145, 
2 Ibid. ' ° 
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distinctions’, A man of the chief-caste, a ‘culler’ as he was called, 
held the appointment of the ‘Havildar Major’ of a Madras Regiment. 
The 'Havildar-Major' was never derided by the army-men on grounds 
of his caste. It would not, however, be correct to hold that Madras 
during and before the Mutiny was free from caste-prejudices. There 
were plenty of these but the Madras sepoys like their Bombay 
comrades were above caste-prejudices while in ranks, and gave little 
or no response to the clarion call of the Bengal Army for a crusade 
against the British ‘Raj’. There were yet other factors favouring 
the tranquilhty among the Bombay and Madras Armies. In the ° 
native corps the ties of consanguinity were so strong that . the 
separation of the sepoy from their families was often considered as 
impairing their efficiency. It was urged that the presence of the 
family afforded ihe best. guarantee for the fidelity and good 
conduct of the sepoys. Their wives, children and other dependants, 
. present with them in garrisons, were .held to be safeguards 
against mutiny and massacre. ‘The sepoys of the Bengal 
army were not followed by their families.! The consequence 
was that, as is often argued, they felt free to develop a hostile 
attitude towards Government. But the Madras Army, and. partially 
the Bombay Army, ‘too, were accompanied by their families from 

garrison to garrison with the result that they could not mutiny in 
the interest at least of their wives and children with them and 
remained attached to Government. It was strongly believed in 
military circles that ‘the fact of the Bengal sepoys being bachelors or 
if married, living apart from their families, though not a cause of the 
mutiny of the Bengal Army, was still one of the principal ‘evils in 
the condition of the army and permitted so reckless an exhibition of- 
the bad faith.” It was believed that the Infaniry of the Hyderabad 
contingent, though composed of Hindusthanees and exposed to evil 
influences could remain perfectly staunch -during the mutiny only | 
because the sepoys of the Infantry had their families with them.’ 
‘In the Madras Army bachelorhood was always advanced as a cause 
of any piece of folly or wickedness, which ‘a sepoy might commit; 
his being married, was always cited as a test of trustworthiness.’ *- 


! It was a practice with the sepoys of Bengal Army to visit their families at home 
at stated intervals. Any failure in this respect earned them reproach from their relatives 
in their native villages. In order that they might avail themselves of their leave Periods 
for this purpose, they preferred military service nearer home to serving abroad, out of India. 

2 The Calcutta Review, Vol. 88, July-Dec,,.1859, page 147. 

: sie Calcutta Review, Vol, 33, July-Dec., 18593 vage 147. 

id, 
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Again, if seniority as a qualification for promotion left the Bengal 
Army highly dissatisfied promotion by the test of merit kept the 
Madras and Bombay Armies highly satisfied with: and attached to 
Government. Their attachment to Government was further en- 
couraged by their dislike of the Bengal Army with its airs of 
superiority. 


Of the three sets of the ia s Army, the so-called Bengal 
Army, as the foregoing paragraphs would tend to show, was the most 
‘infected with the virus of mutiny. Behind the revolt of the Dengal 
army, it is idle to deny, there was much of. bungling of Government 
and maladministration of the army. Had the wheels of government 
moved with necessary precautions, the upheaval of 1857 might well 
have been avoided. The mutiny, I am inclined to hold, was not 
inevitable. The Bengal army formed by itself niore than half of the 
Indian army. And yet this Bengal Army was alienated by the 
annexation of Oudh, the principal centre of its recruitment, as also 
by attacks on caste and religion and by breaches of faith. When 
the Bengal'Army raised the standard of rebellion, it could not be . 
controlled because of the low percentage of the European army in 
India. Had there been a sufficiently large European army in the 
country, the sepoys would have thought.twice before rising in arms. 
“But that was not to be. The then Government, again, was not bold ` 
enough to break completely with the ancient traditions of India and. 
to assume absolute and paramount control over the country as a 
whole before the outbreak of the Mutiny. Muhammad Bahadur Shah 
II, the last Mogul representative, was still allowed to hold his court 
in. Delhi much to the obstacle to the maintenance of tranquillity in the 
country. The Muslim malcontents sought to restore ihe Mogul 
Empire in the person of Bahadur Shah II. It was unwise and im- 
politic on the part of the British Government to have maintained the 
semblance of a Mogul King at Delhi, when almost every inch of 
Indian territory had passed under its control. Again, the high caste 
composition of the Bengal army was the result of the deliberate policy 
of Government. The pride of caste of the sepoys of the Bengal 
Army proved in course of time fatal to the cause of their discipline, 
the entire responsibility for which should be laid at the door of 
Government. Even the European officers of the Bengal Army pan- 
dered to the caste-prejudices of the sepoys of the Army. At last a 
time came when ‘the cable snapped under an increasing pressure of 
tide and current and an extraordinary strain of tempestous weather.’ 

' e 
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Government had accordingly to weather a crisis, which was their 
own creation. | | | f 
What was worst of all, Government had taken neither the civil 
nor the military population into their confidence as to the justice of 
the social and military measures passed by them. This left the 
people in general in suspicion as to the designs of Government. "They 
had no voice in the administration of ‘the country. They were 
excluded from high appointments. The local authorities were generally 
ignorant of the condition of the native population. Their ignorance, 
was crowned by their official pride and ill-treatment of the natives 
who out of fear for them dared not represent their cases to the higher 
authorities. The want of cordiality between the government and 
the governed tended to undermine the imperial fabric in India. Laws 
were passed much to the disservice of the men for whom these were 
meant. The authorities who made the laws were quite unacquainted 
with the native feelings and prejudices and therefore, felt no scruples 
in framing and placing on the statute book such laws and measures 
às proved revolting to the people. The result was that the people | 
lost their faith in the Government. "The.mutiny which might have 
been avoided came at length to break out through official bungling. 
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JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., Pu.D., Sankhyatirtha 


The Different Forms of Injunction 


In some cases even in spite of the absence of the evidence of 
an applicatory injunction settling connection between a subsidiary 
act and its principal an injunction whicb indicates the connection of the 
single number of an animal as subsidiary with the seizing of an 
animal as its principal one is called up&dáyaka. Let us take an 
illustration : “One should sacrifice with an animal" (Pasuna yajeta). 
The singular number of the third case- ending attached to ‘pasu’ does 
not enjoin that the number of the said animal should be one. It 
simply enjoins that an animal, the meaning of the basic stem (paéu), 
should only be taken into considerstion since the number one of the 
animal has been already enjoined. The number one has not been 
enjoined here because the said number has not been mentioned in 
ihe injunctive sentence. An animal should be seized but number. 
less animals should not be seized. - There is no reason to discard a 
number which has been mentioned before. In other words, the 
number one of the animal should not be given up. Therefore, the 
import of the entire argument is that the number one belonging to 
the animal is to be taken as BODRUM to the principal act, vtz., the 
seizing of an animal. 

An injunction which prescribes an offering to Sürya is ectypal. 
As it draws all manners of preformance belonging to archetypal rite 
towards its own rite so it is called ‘codaka,’ i.e., the rule of transfer. 


The conclusion that an injunction is the meaning of a sentence. 


In fine, manifold efficacies of the only Lord Injunction, the 
meaning of the optative tense, have been shown since his body is 
endowed with the power of instigation. We shail no more discuss 
the subject-matter of the Mimansi literature, the theatre of intellec- 
tual feats of the great leaders of thought. An injunction of the above 
description constitutes the meaning of a sentence. f 

All the characteristic features of an injunction have been dis- 
cussed in the work of Jaimini—a work consisting of twelve chaptérs, 
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All the details about an injunction have not been discussed by us, 
apprehending the danger of making this treatise cumbrous. 

Only the panoramic view of the problem of injunction has been 
presented in its due order. The great thinkers differ from one another 
in the above-mentioned meaning of a sentence. 


The establishment of the hypothesis that the knowledge of an end 
is the motive oj one’s action. 


It has been stated that a sentence conveys an injunction which 
is presented to our consciousness by him, etc., and the injunction 
itself is an act to be accomplished and an embodiment of instigation. 
Though it may be so yet we do not grasp it to be distinct from human 
activities which are being experienced by us. 


An act is apprehended by us to be such as leads us on to an end 
because it is that which is to be accomplished and which stirs our 
movement. But if an injunction is other than an act then it cannot 
partake of the above two characters of an act. 


The Mimànsakas have already shown that the relation which 
subsists between an act and an agent is distinct from that holding 
between the director and.the directed. An injunction constitutes the 
second relation. ‘The said contention, of the Mimansakas does not 
stand to reasons. 


The verbs ‘should do’ etec., purport to convey no instigation which 
is other than an act itself. 


The Mimànsakas raise an objection to this effect. Do the verbs, 
‘does’ and ‘should do’ etc., convey the same sense? Oh long-lived 
one! your knowledge of etymology is novel, I see. We do not hold 
that the senses, conveyed by these two verbs, are not different from 
each other. The verb ‘does’ communicates to us an act which has 
commenced and belongs to the present time. But though it conveys 
an instigation yet it does neither cause one to move for it nor indicate 
that one should do it. 


If it is communicated to us asa director then why does not it 
cause us to doit? It should have caused us to doit. As it contains 
an element of instigation in it so it acts as an instigator. It is a 
truism that the said act is presented to our consciousness as an ins- 
tigator. But in reality it does not act as an instigator. It is only 
a verbal practice to say “I obey the order of king". [The sentence 
dots not convey the instigation “T should obey the order of a king" 
(i.e, I am under the obligation of obeying the order of a king) J. 
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The sentence ‘‘I obey the order of a king” implies that to obey the 
order of a king is an act which is accomplished by me. 

An. order is that which is known to be carried out by others. 
He who obeys an order does not think that it should be carried out. 
But a rüler who makes an order thinks that it should be carried out. 
If it is not admitted then one is to follow the order of any and every 
person. ‘Though a sentence conveys instigation yet intelligent persons 
do not undertake an action, hearing sentences, uttered by young boys 
or insane persons etc. 

No body cares to obey the order of a king from whom no body 
apprehends danger if it is disobeyed and from whom no body expects 
the fulfilment of their desire if it is obeyed. If one listens to a sen- 
tence containing a verb in the present tense and expects some result 
from it then he acts in accordance with it though the verb has no 
verbal termination indicative of the optative tense. The sentence 
“One recovers from taking myrobalan’’ proves the thesis. 

There is no distinction between the sentences “One who desires 
recovery should take myrobalan’’ and “One recovers from taking 
myrobalan’’ as to thelr prompting force. 

In fine, the people arrive at the logical conclusion by the joint 
method of agreement and difference that an end induces a person to 
an action but not an injunction. | 


In the above matter such & conclusion may be entertained. In 
ordinary worldly transactions a person may undertake an action out 
of desire for fruit or in accordance with the intention of a director. 
In these cases an end is the remote or indirect cause of movement, 
The origin of the Vedas cannot be traced to a human being—a speaker, 
So, when a person listens to the sentences of the Vedas he undertakes 
an action, being inspired by the knowledge of instigation. But if 
. & person listens to the sentences of a mad man containing verbs in 
the optative tense, he does not feel that he 1s inspired by them to 
do something. Even if he feels inspiration and undertakes an action, 
his action does not yield the promised result. So, the above sentences 
are disregarded as incoherent talks. Burt in the case of the Vedas as 
a person hears the injunctive sentence “One should sacrifice’ so he 
feels inspired to undertake the enjoined act. ‘There is no reason to 
set his inspiration at naught. Hence, he engages himself in under. 
taking the enjoined act. The Vedas are not the source of invalid 
knowledge because the author of the Vedas is not a director. It hag 
been stated before that as the truth of the Vedas is self-evident, so 
they discharge all the functions of true knowledge. Some thinkers 
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hold that the Vedas owe their origin to an author. A person who 
has desire for fruit undertakes an act in accordance with the Intention 
of the said author. Though this hypothesis suggests a possible 
answer to that of the Mimansakas yet we do not insist upon it since 
if we entertain the said hypothesis then we alter our course of dis- 
cussion. But we express the following point of view as our own. 
As the feeling of inspiration establishes one’s movement for an action 
so the compound word ‘Svargakima’ should be interpreted in a 
different sense, following the foot-steps of Badari. (It has been. 
suggested that desire for fruit does not stir one’s movement). Let 
the compound word simply qualify a person when a person as qualified 
for a particular rite is selected. 

If the above view is accepted, we take no exception to it. But 
we object to the supposition that supreme bliss is an, end since it is 
gratuitous. Now, one may argue that if supreme bliss is not an end 
then the compound word “Svargakima’ cannot be an adjective of a 
sacrifieer. The import of this argument is this that the result of an 

‘action is the end to be realised. If we arrive at the conclusion that 
the result of an action is our goal then we cannot but hold that an end 
prompts us to action owing to its intrinsic power. This hypothesis 
gets the support. of the popular opinion. Moreover, it knows no 
exception. So there is no reason why we should discard it and subs- 
cribe to the conjecture that the feeling of inspiration’ prompts us to an 
action. | 

if you admit that an order points to a result then the result 
itself occupies the principal position in a sentence. As the order itself 
becomes a subsidiary of it (á result) so the conclusion that an order is 
the primary import of an injunetive sentence is contradicted. 

Now, the Mimansakas contend thus :- The meaning of an injunc- 
tion like the meaning of a root, is not a means to the result, If it. 
had been a means then it would have been a subsidiary. But as a 
result is implied by the meaning of an injunction so it is held that an 
injunction is meant for a result. The intrinsic character of an injunc- 
tion is to be a prompter. If you subscribe to this hypothesis then let 
the meaning of the root ‘yaj’ be the object to be accomplished. In 
that case why do you say that an order, the meaning of an injunctive 
sentence, is an object to be accamplished? Now, the Mimànsakas may 
contend on the basis of the current verbal practice that an order is 
also completed when a sacrifice, the meaning of the root ‘yaj’ is 
performed. There runs a verbal usage “I am completing the order of 
my master.” I i 
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If this is their contention then our counter-argument runs thus :- 
if the meaning of a root completes both an order, the meaning of an 
injunetive sentence, and a result then the sentence in question is open 
to the charge of syntactic disunity. (Ifa sentence refers to two 
independent substantives then the splitting up of & sentence into two 
is inevitable). 

Moreover,.owing to the acceptance of the hypothesis that the 
meanings of all constituent words of a sentence are interrelated an order - 
is known as well connected with its subject-matter. In the present 
context an order of a sacrifice is made. So a sacrifice is apprehended 
as the raison d'étre of an order. 

Now, if we assume that an order 1s established by a sacrifice, the 
meaning of the basic root then we admit that an order becomes a 
means to an end viz. the result. Thus, as it is an accessory matter 
serving the purpose of another so it is not the principal import of a 
sentence. - This point has been discussed before. 

Now, it may be suggested that a sacrifice completes two things 
viz., an order and a result. An objection arises in our mind viz “Does 
it simultaneously or successively complete them?” It is not capable 
of completing them simultaneously. If if had such capacity then they 
would have been identical. | 

One may not see an order since it is conveyed only by a verbal 
statement. But why will not one see that it is completed along with 
the ultimate result viz., heaven, animals etc? Let the second alter- 
native suggestion of successiveness be admitted. Is an order at first 
completed and does the completion of the said result follow it? Or, 
does the completion of the result precede and is a result completed 
afterwards? If it is held that an order is completed at the out-set 
then why should a man move for accessory matters which are means 
to a sacrifice? l 

Just as by performing fore-sacrifices a mandate concerning Darga 
and Paurnamaàsa sacrifices is completed but the enjoined matter which 
remains unfinished is completed in accordance with the direction of the 
Sastras so a sacrificer may also move for the completion of the 
accessory matters of a sacrifice in conformity to the direction of the 
Sastras even after the execution of an order. | 

The Mimansakas may contend that it is a desirable contingency, 
If this is their contention then we say in reply “Oh Mimànsakas! ag 
the activities of a human being is directed towards the attainment of 
the highly desired “end owing to his natural appetites so they do not 
come within the province of injunction. Hence, you contradiet your 
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own statement when you hold that sacrifices like Sy ena sacrifice etc are 
sinful acts.’’ 

If the Mimansakas contend that the result is at first established and 
then the order which concerns it is completed then the inadmissible 
logical consequence that the result, being established before the com- 
pletion of the said order, should be visible becomes inevitable. When 
a sacrifice has been duly performed the promised fruit viz., a son, 
animals etc., is not tangibly obtained. If it is held thatsthough the 
result remains inevitable yet it is established then such a conclusion 
is absolutely mysterious. 

Some Mimansakas contend that a sacrifice, the meaning of the 
root, completes an order through the operation of the unimportant 
intermediate process viz., the establishment of heaven ete. This con- 
tention also stands refuted. The reason is as follows. 

As the minor operation of fire, viz., the act of blazing, at first, takes 
place before its main operation’ in the shape of the act of cooking so 
the minor operation, viz., the establishment of heaven, should be at 
first experienced. But this logical consequence is inadmissible. Now, 
the Mimansakas contend thus: He who desires heaven intends to 
enjoy celestial bliss by means of a sacrifice. So itis learnt from the 
texts that an order, the meaning of verbal termination indicating 
optative tense should be at first executed. Now, if the said order 
js completely carried out then we are given to understand by verbal 
‘authority that the result, viz., heaven, has also been ‘produced. The 
establishment of heavenly bliss will be certified by experience in the 
future: Such a contention does not stand to reasons. We do not 
experience, heaven is twice established by means of the two distinct 
sources of knowledge. ‘The first proof of heaven is furnished by 
verbal kuowledge and the second one is offered by our experience. 
We fail to make out what is the genesis of the hypothesis that heaven 
will be established in the future by means of experience. 

The act of sacrifice is short-lived. It does not endure in the 
future. You (the particular sect of Mimansakas) do not admit the 
existence of transcendental result in the -shape of some power etc. 
arising from a sacrifice. | 

You hold that the words “apurva' and ‘dharma’ denote an order 
by means of their secondary meaning. But an ‘order does not.endure 
Jong like power or like an impression belonging to the soul. Is an 
order an embodiment of instigation? Or, is it a result itself? What 
do you say? Tet an order be either of them. But none of them 
. lastelong. The above hypothesis leads to an inadmissible logical 
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conclusion. IÍ an impression that obedience to such an order brings 
up the result takes hold of the mind then an order implies a result. 
But an order is never empty. It is directed towards an object which 
is to be accomplished. It is characterised by the object. It is 
obeyed because it has a concrete shape. An act is not accomplished if 
ihe necessary conditions do not assemble and the requisite 
intermediary processes do not make their contribution. Hence, an act 
implies thefh all. Similarly, an order cannot be executed if the 
person who is duly qualified to perform the act is not mentioned. 
Hence, an order implies such a person. When an order is 
qualified by the implied person it points to the result of an act. 
Hence, the result of an act is assumed. But an injunction does not 
require a result. But the above statement does not stand to 
reasons. 

If a thing does not come into being without being conditioned 
by another thing thén tbe latter should be implied by the former. 
But though an injunction implies a person duly qualified to perform 
an act yet if. cannot be held to imply the result of an act. 

As soon as a person touches an impure candála he becomes 
instantaneously impure. Similarly, a person, desirous of heaven, 
. qualifies himself to perform an act by his mere desire for heaven. 
Therefore, the assumption of such a person is not arrived at by 
implication. Hence, how can the implication of such a person be that 
of a result? . 

Now, the Mimansakas may contend that a person who is desirous 
of heaven is known only by an inference to be duly qualified to 
perform a sacrifice. He is not a qualified person if he cannot manage 
to attain heavenly bliss by dint of his own act. The solution of the 
problem as offered by the Mimansakas is not satisfactory. 

It depends upon the will of a person to do, an act. Seriptural 
passages themselves cannot do an act. A person who desires heaven 
is only directed to_perform a sacrifice just as a living person is only 
directed but not a dead one. The drift of this argument is this that 
the assumption of a duly qualified person is mechanical but not 
inferential. 

Our experience says that an object, longed for, is our goal. 
Let us take an example to illustrate our point. A person who desires 
cure shall take myrobalan. In this case the taking of myrobalan is 
our end. Similarly, in the case of a Vedic rite enjoined by the 
passage “À person who desires heaven shall sacrifice °’ heaven is 
our goal, Oh gentle one! how have you found out that the same law 


/ 
applies fo secular matters to determine the goal? The goal is dis- 
covered when we either reflect on the ‘primary meaning of a word 
denoting the qualified person or discuss the intrinsic character of an 
injunction. 

The meaning of a word is such. Or this person desires it to be 
so. Why do you think in this way? It does not come within the 
province of an injunction. Oh long lived one! if you think that it 
follows from the intrinsic nature of an injunction then why do you 
pass censure on Kumarila Bhatta, because he holds that a permanent 
obligatory rite yields a result? No adjective has been given to the 
agent of an optional rite or to that of a permanent obligatory rite in 
order to distinguish him. All persons who may be living or desirous 
of heaven are equally qualified to perform optional or permanent 
rites. The drift of this argument is this that as it goes without 
saying that the agent of an optional rite is living so it goes without 
saying that one who desires heaven is the agent. The same rule 
applies to a permanent obligatory rite. . 

The influence of an injunction upon an insect is the same. An 
injunction does not instigate an intelligent person to perform an act, 
being threatened with the fear of being fruitless. 

Now, ihe Mimansakas raise an opjection to the above suggestion 
that a permanent obligatory rite bears a fruit, In the case of an 
optional rite it has been directly stated that the goal of this act is 
heaven but in the case of a permanent obligatory rite no such goal has 
been directly mentioned. On the strength of which authority has an 
end of a permanent obligatory rite been assumed? The Naiyayikas 
give a reply to this objection. They hold that it is the very inj unction 
which leads. us to such an assumption. The mention of heaven is of 
no use io us if an injunction does not require it. An injunction 
atiracts an unheard fruit in the shape of heaven and requires it as its 
essential element just as it appropriates the fruit mentioned in the 
passage. ''He has become possessed of streams of clarified butter’’. 
Hence an injunction is the sole authority in the matter whether an 
action bears a fruit or not. We shall disregard the suggested authority 
whether the fruit is heard or not. If a permanent obligatory rité 
bears no fruit then we shall hold that both optional and permanent 
rites alike shall bear no fruit. f 

In the light of discussions concerning an injunction it will not be 
inconsistent to hold that if a person performs any prohibited action 
then he gets punishment in the shape of dwelling in hell. 
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Á person with his conscience clouded by unbearably oppressing 
hatred considers the slaying of a. Brahmin ‘to be his duty since he 
thinks that the said act is conducive: to’ pleasure. A person: has 
also believed that alchoholic drinks are also conducive to pleasure since 
he is a confirmed votary of Epicurus. If au injunction does not inform ` 


that the above acts are conducive to suffering but not to pleasure then _ ` 


how can it turn a person away from the sinful acts? Hence be should 
admit that a permanent obligatory rite yields a result viz the destruc- 
tion of accumulated sins like the removal of sin of omission and that 
a prohibited action leads to dwelling in hell. Tf we do not admit it 
then we fail to establish what is duty and what is contrary to duty. 

Moreover, if the performance of prohibited acts does not generate 
sin then the slaying of a Brahmin is not a sinful act—not to speak of 
Syena or Bajra sacrifice. Thus the term ‘artha’ in the definition of 
. dharma becomes meaningless. 

If the Mimansakas hold that a person moves for the means owing 
to his natural propensities but observes the procedure of performance, 
being inspired by the scriptural passages then their view is not sound, 

Because means, unaided by the manners of procedure, cannot 
produce the intended result, viz., heaven. The learned scholars are of 
an opinion that a means, aided by the procedure of performance, is 
really a means par excellence. 

The division of the conditions of a sacrifice into two different 
heads viz., (1) Karana (means) and (2) Itikarttavyata (manners of per- 
formance) is a very minor one. But if a sacrifice is performed with the 
completion of all its subsidiary actions then and then only it leads to 
the desired goal. But if a single subsidiary action is omitted then the 
sacrifice does not produce its result. Therefore if we'are to perform 
an optional rite then we must be particularly, mindful of the perfor- 
mance of all subsidiary rites without an exception. This is the 
teaching of the Vedas. Hence, one should move for the manners of 
performance out of mere desire of the attainment of goal as he does for 
the means. 

If in both cases pure desire of result is the sine quà-non of hig 
movement then the killing of an animal in connection with the 
sacrifice dedicated to Agni and Soma should be considered as a sinful 
act just like the Syena sacrifice. : 

Moreover, it has been stated by the Mimansakas that in the case 
of an optional rite: the operation of an injunction amounts to the 
relation of & means to &n end holding between a sacrifice and its 


result, The above statement is not correct. The reason is as [foslows, 
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The relation subsisting between an injunction and a sacrifice is that 
of the inducer and the induced. A sacrifice ds presented to our 
conciousness’ asa: subject matter of an injunction. But the desired 
resuli is not known to us as a means to heaven.. Again, if.it is held 
that the only operation of’ an injunction is to reveal causal relation 
then the view virtually leads.to the conclusion that an. injunction 
enjoins that this is the means and that this is the end. In that case 
an injunction should give-:up ‘its own intrinsic character of inducing 
one to movement—one who has not as yet moved for àn action. | 

There is a well-known saying that an injunction lias four different 
modes, But its basic character of being an instigator underlies all of 
them. 


Án injunction at first communicates its incentive to an ‘enjoined 
rite and then. informs that the above act is an obligatory duty. A 
person who is induced to perform this rite scrutinizes his duty 
minutely., 


On listening the verbal termination indicative of the optative 
tense the listener feels inspiration and then apprehends that a sacrifice 
is 8 means - and heayan ds an end and the relation holding between 
them is that between a means and an end. Now, the Mimansakas 
take an exception to the above suggestion and point out some defects 
in it. In the case of an optional rite a person, instigated 
by an injunction, proceeds - to perform a rite.. This is the 
sum and substance of the said suggestion. . But if some body 
does nob * undertake an action then he shall commit the 
sin of omission since he has transgressed an injunction, -Such 
an objection . does not hold good.. A person who desires 
heaven i 18 qualified to perform a, rite. But one who. has no such 
desire has no requisite qualification to do it. Let us take an 
example to illustrate our point i in question. A Vaidya should recite a 
group of verses. But if a kshatriya does not recite. those verses, he 
does not commit the sin of omission. But the person who desires 
heaven undertakes to perform a rite, being induced by an injunction. 
If one admits that movement for a means owes.its origin to desire then 
his activities for m manners of procedure of per formance will be held to be 
due to desire also since he has moved for it ‘being inclined to tender 
assistance to the said sacrifice. Thus, an Injunction should be defunct 
in all matters. It is needless to look over this question any further. 


.. Moreover, how do you bold that an injunction is.the import of a a 
gentenge since a meaning is ascertained from usage ? l : 


A 
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The Mimànsakas have said the following: One has direct experience 
that his voluntary activities spring from his desires. So it is natural for 


him to infer that such activities of another person also spring from his 


desires. Such an inference is not justifiable. One cannot be conscious 
of his own inspiration since there is nothing to reveal it. An instigation 
is not self-luminous like its own’ consciousness. If the Mimansakas 
contend that the awareness of instigation is self-luminous then we ask 
them ''What is its cause ? '' Its cause is to be found out by . scrutiny. 
If the Mimànsakas hold that the optative tense communicates it 


-then we point out that this view is not tenable. When a listener 


hears an injunctive sentence how has he learnt-that. the optative tense 
denotes‘instigation ? As one is aware of the fact that his own activities 


. are preceded by the awareness of instigation so it is an inference that 
: the activities of another: person are preceded by'the awareness of instiga- 


tion. Thus we shall understand that verbal terminations, indicative of 
optative tense, communicate instigation. But one should very carefully. 
think ovér the question ‘‘How:is he aware of. instigation when he 
learns the-meaning of a word-or of'a.sentence ?” If the Mimansakas 
hold that he knows it from another sourcé of valid knowledge then’ we 
say '* Oh Mimànsakas ! get up and discuss no more since your pat 
hypothesis that instigation is communieated only by the verbal source 
has been disproved. | 3 
" We have previous experience that a wood- apple and such other 
fruits are conducive to pleasure. Hence, whenever we. see’ them we 
move for eating them. It has also been settled that desire of pleasure 
is the motive of our activity. There is no other motive which promts 
us to activity. .Some.thinkers have said to this effect that wordly 
transactions are due to desire which is based upon recollection since 
everybody is aware of his own desire for fruits. 

Some thinkers other than the Naiyàylkas assume that a Dd: 
communicates instigations. We, the Naiyayikas, take no exception to 


t 


it. But it is also true beyond the shadow of a doubt that: desire for a 


fruit is the real motive in such cases. 


To be continued, 
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BENGALI DRAMA AND THEATRE | 


Dn. AMAR MUKERJI | 


Saugar University 


All drama had commenced with religion and has moved towards 
secularism. In form, all drama had started with utter lyricism, 
gone through a period of romanticism, had come to a temporary halt 
with the problem play, and had then looked round for a new form. In 
this process either the drama had moulded the theatre or the theatre 
had shaped the drama—the former had been the case when there was 
a great dramatist ; the latter when public taste had taken a certain 
trend. too strong for any but the greatest dramatist to resist and then 
to master. And since, whether as a part of religion or secular practice, . 
drama had always been a communal art and will ever remain so, so 
long as it requires a group of actors and an audience, the influence 
of contemporary conditions of thought and existence would always 
act upon it, along with, and sometimes even contrary to, the other art 
forms in vogue in a particular society. Even the society’s medium of 
communication will directly or indirectly affect it and be affected by it 
in turn, according to the state of maturity or otherwise in which that 
medium exists. 


That the Bengali drama through the ages more than establishes 
this truth is almost a foregone conclusion and one has only to meander 
through its zig-zag course to prove the contention. .Of coürse it is 
difficult today to fix the date of the earliest Bengali'play or even to 
irace its genesis, and whether the origin was in fertility rites or folk 
performances or Saiva rituals or even the Sanskrit drama, it is general- 
ly accepted that, the most ancient form in which its earliest prototype 
may be seen is the yatra, a kind of a volkspiel in tune that had also a 
story to tell. Most probably some of the very early yatras had themes 
of various rites—what they precisely were nobody can tell. But it is 
almost certain that it had music, recitative aria the quality of 'sudden- 
ness’ and declamation combined into a performance that was not a 
mere chant, neither a mere narration of a story, nor. even a mere 
lyrical effusion but some sort of a narrative development that contained 
stages in crisis manifesting themselves in certain types of ‘activities’. 
“ The performance took place in a square-shaped arena surrounded by 
the auflience’’ with “no stage, scenery or curtain". 


t 
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The fact remains, however, that right from Gitagovinila and 
Srikrishnakirtan to Bharatchandra and Vidyasundar the yatra had not 
only responded to the demands of the age in moving from religion to 
secularism but had gone for more stories with better suspense and 
didactically melodramatic tone. If our view of life was responsible for 
this, it required & foreign foree to thrów 16 overboard as is evident from 
the greater dramatic action and more pointed dialogue that charac- 
terise some of the last specimens of that ancient form. A degenerate 
set of practitioners and a new sense of values were enough to seal its 
fate for ever. 

The modern Bengali drama began with the impact of the West 
and the development of the new gentry. The opening of a theatre in 
Calcutta by a European in 1756 and the performance of two Bengali 
plays translated from English in 1795-96, only expedited the process. 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt was too quick to follow up a period of 
translation ‘and adaptations, on the one hand, and of an effort at going 
back to the ancient method, on the other, by a number of plays that 
broke new ground not only in theme but in form and technique. 
Taracharan in his Bhadrarjun gave us the first drama on the English | 
model, with some sort of a plot related to a faint world of discourse. 
Jogendranath Gupta’s Kirtivilas, if more decisively influenced by the 
western method, could hardly catch its spirit while Harachandra was, 
in his preface to Bhanumatichittavilas, more anxious to instil the new- 
found method in.an Indian story, combining the technical advantages 
of.the former with the dogmatic implications of the latter. Natukey 
Ramnarayan, in spite of his rather acute realism, took what Madhu- 
sudan would have called a retrograde step though Ramnarayan’s 
integration of social themes into plays. laid the foundations of the 
Bengali domestic drama and then the problem play. 

. With Madhusudan Dutt Bengali drama went as much forward as 
the Elizabethan drama did with Marlowe. Madhu not only struck at 
the roots of the classicists but had a theatre ready for him almost. He 
knew ''of a foréign air about my drama’’ and that ‘air’ blew out not only 
the ancient form but the ancient ideas well. His ideal was that of the 
romantice drama, of its passion, vigour and intensity. To him tragedy 
meant the struggle of a brave human soul against forces which in the 
end overwhelm it; for him drama had to show the falling into adversity 
in a manner that is not predetermined. If his stories were from Indian 
sources, they were so because of the needs of the theatre and his own 
riotous imagination. But not here alone as much as in the development 
of the plot, the depiction of character and the manipulation of tension 
and suspense can one see the greatness’ of his art. The further fact 
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that he wrote all his plays for the Belgatchia Natyashala, gave him a 
pictorial sense, I mean the sense of the theatre that can be seen in his 
deft handling of contrast, of variegated speech, of songs, soliloquies and 
asides, of the fusion of the tragic and the comic—evem of the unities 
' which he broke to create the overall of impression. In language 
he breathed lyrical fervour into the hardness of prose, giving the latter a 
cryptic dramatic quality which distinguishes it from Alaler Gharer Dulal. 
One bas only to read Michael's farces’ to know. what: contribution he 
made to the dramatic prose of Bengal. . 

The almost logical development of the new-found prose style 
can be discerned in Dinabandhu’s: plays where intense realism and 
permeating humanism. are botli their merits and demerits. When his 
realism degenerates into naturalism, as it has more than once, done, his 
plays lose their individual ‘quality and verve while, when: his humanism 
takes the form of pity, they‘ easily deteriorate ‘into: melodrama. But 
even then his acute observation of society could gain in the intensity 
of an underlying irony wher that observation combined with detach- 
f ment. His intense realism often missed the illusion of a higher reality 
and his-laughter could not always attain the urbanity of Moliere. But 
what Dinabandhu missed in humour, he made up by sympathy and his 
Nildarpan has lived more for this quality than any other. In fact, it 
kept the Bengali stage alive as much as the two subsequent farces which 
not only expressed great resentment at the.inroad of extreme ways of 
European life into Bengali society but extended the range of subject- 
matter to bring written crome into the precincts. of the now: growing 
theatre. 

. But this new theatre was by no means a: public theatre patronised 
as it was by the rich and the elite. To the ordinary folk was available 
the improvised gitinatya, a short of musical drama that combined the 
devotional and lyrical qualities of the yatra with the theme, plot- 
structure and variety of the English influenced drama. Jt was here that 
drama went out of the confines of the rich to gain a momentum that 
later gathered speed at the hands of many subsequent playwrights. 
| This gitinatya emphasised the idealistic instead of the reformist spirit 
of the regular theatre; it reflected also the unstability of the age and 
the desire in some to make a profit out of the stage. In fact, the 
temporary suspension of stage plays had created groups believing In 
utter prefessionalism and protests were forthcoming from newspapers 
recommending the foundation of a public. stage where shows would a 
regular and to which admission would be by tickets. 

i ¿With Nildarpan staged on board the National Theatre, the first 
public stage came into being ‘in-1872 from which date the fate. of all 
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dramatists had to be finally reckoned at the footlights. Their repertoire 
consisted of the more well-known plays.and the showdays were now 
fixed. . Dinabandhu was their main dramatist :till Girish Ghosh entered 
the field, first with his dramatization of well-known novels, and then 
with plays of his. own... The first phase of the National Theatre had 
come to an end on March 8, 1898, to be revived.later on, but not until 
the parent organization had been split up into two. 

Meanwhile. two intrepid dramatists were exerting Henare in 
search of a suitable form : Monomohan Vasu, the author of Ramabhishek, 
Sati Natak, and Harischandra, dealing mostly with pauranic themes; 
and Jyotirindranath Tagore of Ashrumat: fame, seeking to fuse western 
realism into Indian idealism. By. now the spiritual awareness that 
had overtaken Bengal had begun to coincide with national awareness, 
and not only.our moral but our economic ideas were undergoing rapid 
transformation. Reformist: zeal coalesced with rigorous patriotism; 
the sense of this worldliness gave life its totality of purpose; the 
transcendental was being denied its final reckoning; and social flexibility 
generated.an empirical outlook that had its effect on our conceptions 
of evil, good, fate and the supernatural. In many ways. the life on 
this earth came a complete unit emanating ideas of tragedy never 
possible in the earlier world of a cycle of lives preceding and 
succeeding the present one. Madhu’s standing up for Ravana had 
sowed the seeds of humanism that Bengali drama, in spite of several 
contrary influences, sought to maintain. The new middle class (to 
whom the theatre was now open) started responding to à clash of ideals, 
made and marred by itself, and not entirely regulated by extraneous 
powers. The subsequent Bengali drama moré or less vacillated between 
‘the world of objective thought and subjective impulse, between the 
individual and the society as it were. 

In many ways therefore Monomohan’ s dramatic style was a retro- 
grade measure though his real desire was to evolve a musical form like . 
the opera that would also be good theatre. In this hé amply succeeded 
even when his idea of the tragic had not clearly emerged and the 
motivation of his plays wavered between the demands of causality and 
predestination. His emphasis clearly was on characterization and on 
the formation, of a language that would be akin to the musical genius of 
the race. Not that his plots were well made or his characterization 
perfect but his gods ane goddesses were humanised and impelled to act 
from within. 

To J yotirindranath should perhaps go the credit of introducing a 
new form in Bengali drama—the extravaganza; and of providing ingpira- 
tion to one of our greatest dramatists—Rabindranath Tagore: To 
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J yotirindranath should also go the credit of establishing an union between 
realism and fantasy and of rescuing the Bengali dramatic prose from, its 
rusticity and vulgarity. The beginnings of the patriotic romantic drama 
might as well.be traced with Puruvikram, Ashrumati and Sarojini whose 
high fervour, intense devotion to patriotic cause and physical abundance 
were enough to win for drama the seal of publie approval. Their tone, 
as well as that of the later comedies, was elevated; the language had a 
restraint when the speeches were long-winded; and suspense was so 
timed as not to make the plays altogether melodramatic. His farces, 
apparently modelled on Moliere’s, had some of the Master’s frolick. 
Jyotirindranath's handling of the dramatic devices and his sense of 
character were in. no inferior to that displayed by any contemporary . 
dramatist. Only if he had belonged to the public stage, he would have 
left a deeper impress on the Bengali drama much to its advantage. 


With Giris Ghosh Bengali drama had its greatest saviour. Writing 
first to meet the needs of the theatre to which he slowly gave a consoli- 
dated shape, he soon pandered to the gallery so much that in spite of 
all the ingredients of Shakespearean drama deftly integrated -into his 
technique, his plays frequently suffer at the expense of the total design. 
There is hardly any dramatic form that Giris left untouched and in a 
way unadorned (so far as the Bengali drama went) but the emphasis 
that he put on a single idea, or character or scene, either due to the 
exigencies of the theatre or for immediate striking effect, hardly 
allowed any of these to reach the pinnacle of dramatic perfection. 


This does not mean, Giris did not haye'a clear dramatic perspective 
or was not resourceful enough in the manipulation of scenes. He 
never lacked a suitable story, and had, at least in his Bhakti plays, 
come to a consolidated view of life that contained the germs of tragedy. 
To language. he lent a flexibility that far exceeded the suppleness of 
Michael and was in many ways, more dramatic than’ Tagore’s.. He 


responded also to the demands of the age by seeing in Hindu revivalism 


a source of tremendous individual power, the thwarting-of which could 


` as well be his prime tragic motif. Of the contemporary social problems 


lke the break-up of the joint family, dowry-system, and polygamy 
he was fully aware discerning in them sources of conflict that. could and . 
did break human hearts. The religious drama -had in him a stout. 
protagonist not because he took religion as the only votif in. life but 
because he sought to show its social and individual impulses heading 
to a conflict. Almost a similar conflict had characterised his history 
plays. like Sirajuddowla where a romantic individual is set against forces 
of hiftorical disruption similar to that let loose after the partition of 
Bengal. Not that he was completely unfaithful to history but he often 
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lent his historical personages unexpected traits of error or guilt that had 
Bu eer the Greek drama. 


ds his odi plays too, as in Prafulla for instance, what appears 
to be .sheer personal idiosyncracy is in fact the outeome of an inherent 
trait in character which loses further equilibrium in conflict with 
society. Not that Giris lacked jin, diversity of incidents of in 


creating moments of dramatic tension; and even when these were 


multiplied in number to the point of being merely episodical in Aristotle’s 
sense of the term, his intension was evidently to drive the action of the 
drama inwards, as he confessed when he wrote that “ the best literary 
art consists im showing internal action, ony manifestations of which 
can be felt outside.’ 


4 


Here it was that Girish carried the Bengali several steps forward 
and, to use a metaphor within limits, if Madhu.was the Marlow of 
Bengali drama, Girish surely its Shakespeare. For, more than Madhu- 
sudan, Girish carried tragedy to an intellectual plane making it a part 


of the very. life force of our innermost being. The endurance of 
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Bilvamangal, the anxieties.of Jogesh, the tribulations of Karunamaya 
and the sufferings of Sirajuddowla would do credit to any dramatist 
who seeks to assess some of the urgent values of life. It is true that 
sometimes thesé get lost in a plethora of excessive emotions; but even 
then, of all modern Bengali playwrights, Girish alone could feel the 
full abandon of some of the sternest and soul-embracing passions of 
life—passions whose impact is great not only on individuals but on 
society. - l 


But unfortunately, such great moments are nof many in Girish's 
plays because the demands of his audience and his own subjectivity 
would frequently interfere in the objectivity of his art. Not that left 
to himsélf he could not harmonise concept with expression but the speed 
with which he improvised plays did not permit him fo achieve a form 
akin to his geriius in spite of his mastery of the various ingredients of 
drama. If his plays deteriorated into narration, he had also depicted 
action; if he fell short of motivation, he had provided the highest 
dramatic incentive; if he sometimes -assembled only a conglomeration 
of scenes, he had some: remarkably well-knit ones too; and if his 
language became didactic and heavy, he could ‘lend it unmistakable 
dramatic vigour. But when several of these shortcomings combined, 
moments of passion and gesture, of flashes of profound insight into 
human feelings and dilemma, dissolve into melo-drama as events become 


" unpredictable and great moral problems secure only didactic soluti*ns. 
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TË was a pity that Girish fell a victim fo Dryden's famous dictum 


The drama's laws the drama's patrons give 
For we that live to please, must please to live. 


But for anybody who had to keep the theatre going, there was no other: 
alternative. What he could not do for the drama, he did for the stage; 
first, by giving it a permanent shape; secondly, by raising its publie 
stature; thirdly, by making it self-supporting; and fourthly, by intro-- 
ducing a standard of showmanship which hag not yet been basically 
replaced at least in the public theatre. As a stage manager Girish’s 
contribution is invaluable for it was he who “put actresses permanently : 
on the stage and trained several dozens of actors and actresses’. His 
own style of acting, characterised by extreme freedom of movement, and 
elasticity of carriage, could lend grace to otherwise dull pieces of drama 
but very soon’ he would far exceed the realistic framework of art to 
attain only a sentimental éffect. 

So great was Girish’s impact on the theatre of'his times that for 
long his style of acting remained in vogue as much as his craft of drama, 
taken up in many diverse ways by actors like Danr Babu and 
dramatists like Rajkrishna Roy, Amritalal Bose, Kshirodprasad 
Vidyabinode and even D. L. Roy. Rajkrishna, more or less Girish's 
contemporary, took the yatra element from Girish's plays, reinforced. 
it with a flow of Bhakti, and gave it a musical structure. The result 
was more narration than action and more divine interference in human 
affairs than ever shown before. His limited sense of realism was £00 
much distracted by powers celestial, which forced him almost to maintain 
a dignified tone in his otherwise crude dialogue and to attach a sense 
of sanctity to certain values of life. d 

Amritalal Bose, also Girish's contemporary and an actor-dramatist 
like him, did not attach any sanctity to most of what he considered the 

‘modern ' values of life. His recurrent target of attack was the new- 
fangled ideas of modern Bengal which he effectively delivered as, like 
Girish Ghosh again, he wrote voluminously for a stage "which he once 
held in his grips: The’ consequence was an apparenf ease with which 
he denunciated ‘‘the Brahmo samaj, professional politicians, temperance 
workers, anglicised Bengalis and self-appointed leaders of social reform "' 
in a series of plays which, in: spite of, their occasional witticisms, did 
not always rise to the highest levels of comedy. In fact, it is difficult 
to call his plays pure comedy, so much satire he had introduced in 
them.’ His main plots were framed on the style of the comedy of 
intrigue but his scenes frequently overstepped bounds of decency and 
good fhste especially when he revealed a certain quantity of bile. It.ig 
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true that Amritalal had a remarkable knack of observing the foibles of 
society but his approach was too personal to be universal and his stand 
tdo conservative to be sympathetic. His decision to castigate society 
for all lapses did surely give him a vigour in attack, a brilliance of 
dialogue and a hardness in style but only on rare occasions could these 
be deftly integrated into pure frolick. Some of his witticisms are indeed . 
memorable; so are some of his puns and his rather care-free manner. 
In fact, whenever lie followed Moliere, as in his two adaptations, and 
imposed a restrain on himself he acquired a softness of touch that reveals 
no vituperation. It is then that some of his prose dialogue reveal subtle 
nuances of speech and delicacy of phrasing that compares favourablv 
with Tagore’s and so far exceeds the needs of farce of which he was 
our greatest master. 

` Apart. from the hold that he had on the audience, the dieta 
of the form he practised was too great even for D. L. Roy. Tt is not, 
therefore; surprising that his first play Kalki Avatar (1895) was a farce, 
satirising not the ‘moderns’ but the conservative Hindus, though 
his nationalism could never be altogether free from the impress of 
Hindu revivalism. Himself a . product of Western education with a 
personal knowledge of the English stage, Dwijendralal Roy quickly saw 
in the romantic drama both the possibilities of combining poetry with 
drama and of wafting into it the strong breeze of patriotism then blowing 
outside. His first contact with the professional stage was in 1901 
while his admiration’ for Shakespeare was this side idolatry. The. 
consequence was not only a marked difference in the whole approach 
to drama but a change in its technique. To Dwijendralal, as he 
confessed ih his Kalidas O Bhavabhuti, realism now became as 
important as idealism, and his hero was not more a person driveh only 
by external forces. His outer conflict now received an ‘inner counter- 
part, reinforced further by a quantum of psychological truth. 'To this 
method Dwijendralal more or less adhered whether in his historical plays ` 
of domestic dramas, though his favourite theme was romantic idealism 
destroyed by. the wickness of aged tyranny or by the betrayal i in faith. 
" It was in a series of historical plays from Rana Pratap to Chandra- 
‘gupta that he could make his idealism most effectively felt developing 
in the process his tragic view of life that veers round the sense of glory 
that attaches to all human struggle unmindful of its consequences. Life 
to him was a mixture of opposites and the tragedy of most of his heroes 
were caused by opposite forces set against them.  Durgadas is baffled 
in his efforts to lift up his people; Nurjehan is torn asunder between her 
ambition and her heroism: Sahjehan wails of the days of his vanjshéd 
glory.’ Whatever be the theme, it was. always charged with a high 
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measure of idealism coupled with intense humanism while the characters 
are expressed no more in narration but in action. Not that 
Dwijendralal had never taken any freedom with history, but whenever 
he had done so, he sought to lend his treatment. of history a general 
atmosphere of fine and full passion, of elevated thought, and of “a 
love of humanity that transcends the limitations of religion and race ”’ 

Here was in fact the crux of Dwijendralal's tremendous contem- 
porary popularity, all the more assured by the beautiful language of his 
plays and the songs they contained. But looking closely -Dwijendralal 
had also some-of the other qualities of a great dramatist.. For instance; 
his manipulation of the plot, his handling of suspense and the sub-plot, 
his appropriate introduction of the tragic relief, and above all, his 
knack of finding a suitable ending for his plays, gave him a power 
very much different from: Girish's. Even in his social play like Para 
Parey Dwijendralal ‘‘ presents a striking picture of the inter-play of 
the most elemental human passions", with such vigour that nobody 
observes some of its blemishes.. Melodramatic to an extent, Para “Parey 
is one of the best specimens of domestic drama written in Bengali— 
domestic drama that verges on the problem play, though the ‘problem’ 
is, given a rather philosophical solution. , What is significant in the play 
is its effort at expressing those almost inexpressible ideas, emotions and 
instincts which belong to the inner world of. PN nee the outer 
world of action. 

This development but betokens the gradual process by which 
Bengali drama: kept abreast of changing -conditions in -spite of the 
‘demands of the the%tre which yet-believed in patriotic fervour, mflated 
heroic diction, the profusion of pathos, and finally, overwhelming 
spectacular effects. These were in fact some of the qualities of 
Kshirodprasad’s plays, once so popular with Bengali audience. But in 
spite of the rather daring originality of his treatment of historical themes 
and his fertility of imagination, Kshirodprasad can hardly be taken as 
the harbinger of the modern age the credit for which should more 
appropriately go to Dwijendralal Roy. 

For it was he who founded the drama that we call ‘ modern ° 
‘though Rabindranath Tagore had brought to his, plays, even then 
privately staged, certain innovations too daring to be practised in the 
professional theatre. With the publication of Para Parey in 1912 
Dwijendralal’s dramatic method had come. to be fully accepted as is 
evident from the plays of Jogesh Choudhury,.Nisikanta Basuray and 
. Manmatha Ray. Each of them wrote plays. full of ideas, sometimes 
veiled in main action, sometimes didactically set- forth, and sought to 
make social forces the protagonists of their plays. Even the pauranie 
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themes carried symbolic meanings (as in Karagar) acquired from the 
new knowledge of man consciousness, of a new sense of social values, 
and of the desire to locate the individual in this new hierarchy. The 
urban middle class became increasingly the outer framework of the 
drama which could not be só socialised as to overcome all individualism 
` now being rather sharply explored and asserted against various social 
problems. Hence the theatre of this age became a theatre of ideas 
which percolated even.into the historical and pauranic themes; hence 
the rather static stagecraft which persistently struggled to create a new 
audience; hence also the better teamwork that characterises present 
productions. 


In fact, the foundations of a new style in the theatre had already 
been laid by Mr. Sisirkumar Bhaduri who arrested thé naturalism in 
the theatre by making it realistic. With him the stage became a 
picture so like life that its first aim was to escape pictorial trappings; 
false glamour was suppressed for fear of disturbing the illusion of reality; 
and a high standard of intellectuality qualified all interpretative acting. 
Apart from his own ever-dominant presence, thé theatre was now a 
co-operative effort where the designs of Charu and Jamani Roy and the 
light of Satu Sen combined with experiments in the revolving stage, 
the wagon stage, the set scene, and drapery work. In fact, most of 
the rising dramatists like Mr. . Sachin Sengupta, Mr. Bidhayak 
Bhattacharyya and Mr. Mahendra Gupta responded to the new theatre 
mechanism by constructing their plays to suit'its exigencies; first, by a 
fast action brought about by a readjustment of the earlier scenic 
division; secondly, by making the speechés short ‘and deleting all 
soliloquies and asides; thirdly, by seeking to utilize full pictorial effects 
almost four dimensional in their intensity; and finally, by frequently 
writing plays intended for a particular company of players or set of 


` actors. 


ote 


The method has of course its advantages as well as -pitfalls, 
advantages when the construction of plays become rigid enough to 
throw out all éxternal trappings; pitfalls, when plays tend to be modelled 
on type characters artifically driven mto otherwise well-made stories. 
Into these two categories, the Bengali plays of today can be more or less 
divided, and if in each groyp there had been a major success, that 
was because of the genius of the dramatist concerned.’ 

Of the dramatists writing today the most outstanding are, almost 
in order of merit, Mr. Sachindra Sengupta (the Director of this Seminar), 
Mr. Manmatha Roy, Mr. Bidhayak Bhattacharyya, Mr. Mahendra 
Gupta and Mr. J aladhar Chatterjee. By the number of plays they have 
written, the resourcefulness they have displayed in handling new themes, 
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the efforts they made in creating new dramatic situations, and the 
sense of revolt they have steadily instilled in the theatre, they sought 
to widen the horizon of drama as much as possible. They more ant 
more substituted inner conflict for outer conflict as the stage became the 
medium fora wide variety of ideas and impulses, frequently imported 
from the West. Whether these were theories of psychology or 
` economics, of. love or sex, of the conscious or the unconscious, they were. 
grafted into plays to reveal, what. the dramatists thought, were the most 
intricate aspects of the human spirit. The history plays sought for 
better equation with the contemporary -period; the pauranic plays 
adumbrated modern ideas symbolically; the social plays were frankly’ 
problematical and idealistic. Whatever be the measure of success 
achieved by these means, the dramatists were'aware of thé variety of 
life and characterization found in contemporary novels, and occasions 
were not rare when notable novelists also made inroads into the theatre. 
This search for the new form had one advantage, however, and even if. 
for a while the stage revelled in the company of slick, fashionable, ultra- 
modern women pitted against men no less indifferent to indegenous | 
values, a time came when as in Kalo Taka or At Swadhinata or Chenna 
Tar, modern researches into the human soul were utilised to explain 
difficult problems of human ‘personality.. When this further combined: 
with the treatment of native themes, as in Naeanna or Nutan Ihudi or 
Dukhir Imam, ground was prepared for the rise of the new drama that 
would neither bë sheer naturalism or so much sentimental ‘comedy. ‘The 
return to the folk feeling that Tagore had anticipated years ago and 
its proper placing in the technique of drama, as indicated in some of 
the Bahurupi productions, alone would create conditions for the birth 
of a new stage. ‘That the Bengali stage is not lagging behind is evident 
from the awards that the Bahurupi producers received at the last Drama 
Festival. Jt only requires further fillip from the Sangeet Natak 
Akadamy, the proposed Dramatic Institute, such seminars coupled with 
displays: of theatrical goods, a lower rate of entertainment iax for 
dramatic shows and the University patronage of the theatre. We have 
then only to wait for the i ‘priest of the Temple of Thespis—the 
Mun [t 


* A paper rbad at the Ail. India Drama Seminar at Delhi on 29th March, 1956. 


TIME AND MOTION STUDY—HUMAN 
^ . -* MOTIVATION IN INDUSTRY. 
K. K. Guosu, M.A., F.R EcoN.S. (LoND.) 


Calcutta. University 


The waste of human qualities in Industry is apparent at the 
present moment in industrial establishments. This is why there has 
been a frenzied search for new incentives. Anything is tried in the 
name of incentives that may contribute yet another method of humour- 
ing, or nagging or Gajoling or compelling or even enabling the worker 
to do more work. Methods of increasing the capacity of the worker 
are confused with others for stréngthening his will. Thus the term 
"incentive" has acquired so many meanings. Anything that empha- 
sises the problems of human motivation is incentive. 

But the search for this,—for permanent solution to a lasting 
. problem, is hampered by the efforts of those, who look merely for 
temporary plasters for temporary wounds. Attempts are desperately 
being made to devise measures to induce the workers to make their 
maximum contribution to productién, for human qualities have already 
been wasted on a prodigious seale. - 

But more serious, and indicative of a fundamental malaise, is 
the use of negative criteria to justify positive evolution, as ar good 
signified merely the absence of evil. Incentives themselves are 
assessed from this point of view ; they ‘‘work’’ if they keep the workers 
from slacking. Thus in Industry negative criteria is used to assess 
facts. 

So long there was the belief that the rate of technical progress 
sets absolute limits not only to possible increase In production, but 
also to the possible contribution of the workers to industrial efficiency. 
That they might have a contribution to make to this very technical 
advance did not enter this calculation. But the plain fact was lost 
sight of, that the majority of manual workers do not operate machines, | 
that the majority of those that do, can determine for what periods 
the machines shall-run productively and at what speed. Even so 
the umber of workers operating machines is comparativelye small, 
the others much more numerous than these, have a wider choice. 
They can retard progress not merely through being absent on through 
working slowly. | 

"Thus the distance in Industry between Capacity and Performance 
is very great. And this distance represents only a part ot the 
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waste due to the failure to enlist human qualities in pite Plain 
 idleness and voluntary loss of working time represent such waste. 
No less. important- are the losses of production due to Lacessive Labou? 
Turnover and to Industrial Disputes. | 


These shoricomings in: production due. to ET from the 
- workers, whether conveyed in the negative form of an absence of 
suggestions from them for the raising of technical efficiency or in 
terms of deliberate obstruction to changes originating elsewhere, have 
aptly heen declared, can be remedied, if the problems of human rela- 
tions in Industrial production can be solved. — 


But the employers have so far been-thinking otherwise. Without 
unemployment they found no solution to the problem of finding 
incentives for workers in Industry. But the interpretation of the 
workers, of this threat varies according to their interpretation of its 
cause ; and inefficiency does not seem to the workers to be the only 
or even the main cause of unemployment. When they believe, for 
instance, that the market sets a limit to the amount of work to be 
done and that unemployment ensues as soon as that limit is passed, 
they tend to restrict output. Thus the fear of general unemployment 
leads to a form of mental disturbance and distraction which frequently 
interferes with productive efficiency. Good workmanship is not 
compatible with constant fear; and it is a mistake to believe that 
the feeling of insecurity in work stimulates the competitive spirit. 
Under threat of unemployment the worker will obviously refrain from 
partaking effectively in joined consultations on matters of production. 
The effort to resist technical and organisational change and the 
urge towards shorter working houts are connected with the general 
tendency of unemployment caused by mechanisation. ‘ 


Thus a feeling of security in work is probably a pre-requisite for 
the effectiveness of incentive to work. For the raising of the efficiency 
of old and otherwise handicapped workers, fear of unemployment 
holds no advantages at all. In fact, to many workers unemployment | 
` does not seem to be the outcome of inefficiency at-all, and they are 
able to associate it, even against all reason, with the whims of the 
employers, in short, with anything rather than with their own, per- 
formance. Insecurity can be an incentive, but’ only if management 
ean discriminate effectively against the inefficient. x 

'The incentive value of wages is only one among several considera- 
tions upon which the level and methods of remuneration are 
detegmined. l 
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The Problem of Human Relations in Industries has been engag- 
ing ihe attention of all.sober minds throughout the world now, 
in order to eliminate dissatisfaction among Industrial workers and 
‘with a view to achieving proper production. Even with the utmost 
mechanisation, Industrial output does not seem to be progressing at 
top speed, so long as the workers involved--be they worth thirty 
rupees or three hundred rupees, do not improve—an improvement, 
which -has become emergent to achieve the maximum production 
under given conditions. The industrialists at large have now to “ery 
halt’’ to further mechanisation, especially in a country like India, 
till such time as the human factor’ is psychologically fitted into the 
pattern, if we at all care to u economic peace and attain 
maximum results. 


It is good to instal the maximum  mechanisation processes, 
suppliant the hand- driven into power-driven and the power-driven into 
automatic. - Considering devices for CO- ordinated mechanism are also 
equally beneficial—organising Methods, Planning, Control, Progress— 
in fact, *rationalization'' in its entirety; which embraces simplifica- 
tion, standardization, logic. and planned development of production 
technique, all of which are achieved by a detailed shady of Time and 
Motion. 


But the main aim of Time And Motion Study or in other words, 
the scientific study and timing of work, to establish sequential, orderly 
and integrated operations, has been to eliminate lost motion and 
fatigue: in the worker, to eliminate idleness and contribute to efficient 
production. In fact, reducing workers’ fatigue has been an important 
factor in increasing production. The workers’ health depends upon 
consideration of adequate light, good ventilation and proper room 
temperature.’ Well-designed workfables and facilities and agreeable 
working conditions ‚also enhance efficient production. The applica- 
tion of the concepts of scientific industrial management also accelerate 
- the process of standardization of, working parts to eliminate wasteful 
duplication in time, labour and material.’ : 

. Thus we see it is not-entirely the fault of the workmen in that 
they produce ‘about one-third of actually what they should produce. 
° -It is generally the lack of knowledge on the part of management as’ 
to.what constitutes a fair neue work. acne the cardinal principles 
for guidance are : | | 

(1) Develop each element of a job scientifically. 
_ (2) Select and train workers for each job. . 
"7—1910P—IX DE | | 
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(3) Enlist the co-operation and enthusiasm of the workers in 
applying the scientific methods. 


@ Divide the work between management and the ere 2g 
management assuming the responsibility. | 


The most important element in scientific, management is. there. 
fore a study of the Time Element. The Time Study work can be 
divided into two main parts, viz., (1) Analytical work and (2) Syn- 
thetical work. Analysis of any job iuto elementary divisions almost 
always reveals inefficiency in the performance of an. operation. 
Selection of proper ‘sequence of moles for performing a an operation 
has to be made. | | 


This substitution of rule-of- thumb by scientific method has made 
possible the. physiological and psychological innovations in the handl- 
ing of two distinct and general elements ‘nemely— 


2 ae The Human Element-—Enlisting worker's enthusiasin through 

T d his pride of workmanship. “ng PERPE 

` ineentives. 

(à) The Material Blement—The use of the most ‘up-to-date 
.. materials, tools and technique. 


+ n 1 
* 
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In fact, Time and Motion. Study embraces the entire sphere of in- . 
dustrial activity and includes the analysis of working conditions : of 
the specific job and its simplification and standardization: of the 
establishment of standards for, man hours and machine hours ; of 
methods and sequence of operations; of the use of: different: tools ; m 
and finally of rojecting a layout. Thus, Time and Motion Study 
plays a vital foll in effecting a . desirable - production control system. 
through routing, scheduling, despatching and follow-up. ‘Above all,. 
it makes possible, on a scientific basis the determination of norms, 
in. order that an adequate incentive for efficient production may. be. 
offered to workers, 


This automatically leads us áo ihe buc Pla saa iii above, . 
which is more important than the material element. We shall not 
discuss here so mach the technical aspects of Time and. Motion: 
Study—Taylor’ S principles as delated above with decimal-hour ‘stop 
watch or Micro Motion Study, io eliminate wasteful efforts and un- 
necessary, movements and to bring: about simplified practices. and 
improved technique of work ; or Gilberth’s ‘‘Therbling’* by dividing 
work into fundamental elements‘ and judging ‘by flow process chart 
or metioris—cycle chart, to arrive at a better concept of the right 


+. 
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methods, tools, machines and locations in terms of more efficient 
work without contributing. to added fatigue. All these are for the 
Production Engineers. to note, that only at the cost of physical:strain, 

increased productivity of labour cannot be obtained. Labour pro- 
ductivity can be increased by perfect mastery of technique, which is 

an emphasis for’ rationalising working methods or techniques, 

which are : 

(1) Standardization of Jobs or Operations and simplification of 
movements to eliminate waste of human efforts and time. 

-Thus the greater the advance in standardization and 'simpli- 

fication, the greater will be the labour 5 n, and the ' 

greater the saving in time. | 


(2 Saving of Time and Effort also means a decline in the unit 
cost of production. Time factor is involved in all standard .' 
practices and labour saving technique. | 

(3) Efficiency of Workers through job training. 

These methods can be applied either through Taylor's methods or 
Gilberth’s principle or even -that of Stakhanov in U.S.S.R., which 
sought ío harness the enthusiasm of allthe workers «ons group _ 
efforts and group initiative, to conform to the principles of intelligent 
division of labour, with each individual truly made aware of the 
importance of his role and responsibility in relation to overall produc- 
tion. But whatever the methods of motion economy and the 
technique of work simplification are applied, these must be supple- 
mented by enlisting’ the interest and enthusiasm of workers through 
adequate incentives. Such social and psychological motivation, 
coupled with the incentive of increased earning for improving one's 
own standard of living, give impetus. So whereas Time and Motion’ 
Study answer the question: ‘‘What is a Standard day’s Work under 
desirable conditions?” The study must, at the same time, point to 
the other fundamental issue of incentive, both subjective and objective. 


This naturally leads us to the other.problem of incentive, which 
is in fact dealing with the human element proper, a Study of. Human 
Relations. "The fundamental purpose of an incentive is to influence 
a worker to produce work of an acceptable quality over and above 
a specified minimum quality. l 


Thus wage ‘incentive plan can be defined as the fundamental 
relationship which exists between productivity and wages. The 
adoption of incentive plans has increased productivity and decreased 
labour costs. We know, far-sighted managements have extended 
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such inducements to their worker as Pensions, Profit Sharing, . Retire-. 
ment Plans, Saving Plans, Mutual Benefit Associations, Vacations. 
with pay, Stabilisation of Employment, etc., in order to .enlist 
Employees’ loyalty. — ` 
‘Thus high productivity is the foundation of a high living standard. 

The tendency therefore in post-war periods has been more. attention. 
to the Human relations. aspect than in mechanisation. The. 
 frenzjed search for new incentives- bears adequate witness to the 
bankruptcy of the old. Anything is tried in the name of incentives, 
that might conceivably by some stretch of imagination, contribute yet 
.anothe? method of humouring, or nagging, or cajoling, or cowpelling 
` or even enabling the worker to do. more work, be these, objective 
amenities or club life or improvement in relation by works ‘committee 
or share in profits. Factories are painted and Canteens installed, 
Sports grounds acquired and training schemes begun; in short, the 
` problems of human. motivations has been the ‘target of all: production 
control, which again is the aim of ‘Labour Relations." : 


“ mm 
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* Tho writer is incharge-of Works & Production in the Calcutta University’ Press, , ahd; 
most of his ideas are drawn from practical experience in Works Control and Management. 
This paper was read at the Institute of Labour & Industrial Relations, St. Xavier's College, 
Calcutta, and is a Review Lecture. š n I ; I 
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THE CONCEPT OF 'SAKSIN' ‘AS A UNIQUE 
ADVAITIST PRINCIPLE OF, KNOWLEDGE * - 


Sri BRATINDRA KUMAR SENGUPTA, M.A. 
Lecturer, Department of Sanskrit, Central Caleutta College. 


To understand the Advaitist interpretations of Consciousness as 
the ground of all empiric and epistemic behaviour, it is worth while 


to explore in what sense Advaita preaches Idealistic metaphysic.. 


There is, no gainsaying the fact that Pure Advaita is Idealism, if not 
Subjectivism, though not in any way Solipsism of the Vijfiánavüda 
type. In my previous paper submitted to the XVII All-India 
Oriental Conference at Ahmedabad, I had discussed in what ways 
Sankara’s philosophy is basically different from and radically contrary 
' to the Buddhist Idealism. In this paper my scope is limited to the 
correct understanding of the Idealistic position of Sankara’ s-philo. 
sophy with a rather orthodox and faithful bias for such understading, 
for, I feel, that Sankara's, or for the matter of that any philosopher's, 
.. faithful analysis without any unwarranted theorising is the primary 
need of philosophy. With that spirit of a faithful student of Advaita, 
I venture on the subject that is at once vast and deep. 

Now, to have, as I have indicated already, a correct understand- 
ing of Advaitist Idealism, we should analyse it firstly from. the 
objective side. and then try to come over to the subjective to make 
our analysis clear. What then are the connotations of the objective 
and the subjective sides in this regard? It requires consideration 
of certain factors before we can really stamp them as such. These 
considerations are mainly :— 

(1) What is the status of the object in Advaita? 

(2) What is meant by the subject? 

(8) Are there any means to connect the two? 

(4) What are these means and how can they connect the two? 


Now, the Advaitist will reply to the. first question by saying that 
the objective world has an empiric status, and it is capable of being 


epistemologically known at least, though ultimately it is a projection, 


` tipon Consciousness (we shall always use this term with the. capital 
'C', as the near equivalent, though not fully so, to the Spirit of 


* Paper read at the XVIII bu India Oriental Conterence, Asta agde December, 
1955: : 


^ 
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Western Philosophy). Itistrue of all epistemic knowledge, be it 
true or false. The objective world is known either truly or falsély 
but that does not take away from its’ ultimate falsity. To know thè 
object means to have some, sort of o dispelling regarding its revelation 
and this ‘revelation’ is the end of epistemic knowledge, neither more 
nor less. Here, therefore,.the. Advaitist has brought in. the theory of 
‘revelation’ through "vrttis or some peculiar but indispensable mental 
modes to connect the object with the subject who, without these, could 
not have experienced such ‘révelation’ of the object. The object, 
prior to its knowledge, is in a way unknown to the subject at that 
time and place at least; hence some sort of dispelling of that veil is 
necessary. This is the function of the vrttis. In epistemic; relations 
the objects are always related to the subject which is the other pole. 
` Thus though the principle of Ignorance (avidyà) is the basal principle 
to understand the Advaitist approach to- the objective aspect, if has 
really a metaphysical necessity. Empirically, the objects-are to be 
known and this knowledge is their ‘revelation’ through particular 
orttis to the subject. E 

Now, this particular approach of Advaita towards the compre- 


hension of the object through peculiar and inevitable mental modes : 
necessarily warrants a deeper problem. That problem is connected :' 


with. the question posed above under items 2 to 4. Who is the real 


subject and how and why is-he so connected with the object? ` 


Advaita has approached this problem from -the subjective point of 
view. Itis some ‘knower’ (pramdtd) who is always pointed as’ having 
such epistemic connections. Now this knower is always the- subject 
circumscribed by the antahkarana. Such a pramdtd has always to 
be there to- have a connection with the external world, through 
peculiar eritis that are all of the antahkarana whenever there 'is valid 
knowledge (prama). Thus the subject is also the empiric subject as 
fP ‘You’, Hes ‘She’, ‘They’, or in other words,..the particular Jiva 
who has the handmaid, the antahkarana, in all its epistemic situa- 
tions of ‘valid knowledge. | 

We have now arrived at our subject of discussion, viz., thé nature, 
characteristics and function of the Süksin in Advaita. Before we do 
that, it is. worthwhile to discuss what Sdéksin actually means.in 
ordinary language and what implications it arouses. There is a rule 
in Panini (5/2/91): Saksdd-drastari samjidyam, which gives the 


grammatical sanction and import to the word Sáksin. It means to 


say that Saksin is one who is designated as some one who has seen or 
known? something direct. Thus Sdksdd-drasty is Süksin, that is to 
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say, any one who is the direct witness to any situation. Hence, even 
in forensic language a witness -is required to be such a person, and 

^ hence Sdéksin in Sanskrit and some V ernacular languages also is used 
and translated into English as ‘Witness’. Such being the case, the 
word Saksin. as employed in A@vaita is only a glimpse of the ordinary 
usage and implication of it or its English equivalent ‘Witness’. In 
Advaita, the Sdksin is used to denote Consciousness as the direct but 
passive witness to all objects without any necessity of activa behaviour 
which is mainly of the knowing agent. Thus a peculiar way of 
looking at the revelation of the object to the subject has grown, and 
it is the more deep-rooted Advaita analysis of Séksin. In no other 
branch of Indian Philosophy has Sdksin been held to be such a unique 
Principle, except some stray and somewhat different references to its 
nature in Sankhya-Yoga system. In other systems such as the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika and Mimarhsa it has been denied altogether as an unneces- 
sary and inexplicable principle. | ' 

We must here concentrate at some length on the Nyšya-Vaiéesika 
position denying Süksin as a necessary principle and their explanation 
of the knowledge-situation. The Naiy&yikas would deny the existence 
of Saksin as a separate Principle from the pramátà or knower, as is 

. held in Advaita. Their argument will centre round the non-determina- 
tion and hence non-necessity of any such separate principle. They 
hold that all empiric knowledge rises in the Knower (pramatd) through 
some means -(pramdna) regarding some object (prameya). These are 
the three categories of any knowledge-situation. They would: give a 
consistent explanation of all knowledge-situation as based on these 
three, categories. Thus Vatsyayana in his Nydya-Bhdsya has shown 
that these three plus the resultant knowledge (pramiti) are the ^ 
catiirvarga - “four-fold scheme of knowledge). The Naiyayikas would 
never admit like the Advaitists that there is a separate principle : as 
Sdksin over and above the pramatë on the following grounds :— 

(1 They would firstly posit that whatever is capable cf being 
known is capable of being known as an object of valid knowledge (Yad 
-yad jieyam tat tat prameyam). An object not being ehdowed with 
the capacity of being known as an object of valid knowledge, cannot 
also be capable of being known, or in other words, such an object does 
not exist at all. All objects, be they of even illusory situations like 
rope-snàke, must necessarily have the capacity of being known previ- . 
ously às an object of valid knowledge. Otherwise. aboüt an object 
which i$ never capable of being known as an object of valid knowledge, 
no illusory knowledge is also possible. We cannot have iflusory 
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knowledge of snake on rope if the snake was not at least previously 

known as an object of valid knowledge. 

(2 On these very realistic arguments the Naiyayikas would dnos 
any separate Saksin even for the knowing of the illusory object., The 

pramütà is the matrix of knowledge and the object is capable of béing 

known by the pramata as an object of the valid process of knowledge. 

No other principle is warranted to account for the knowledge of the 

object where no valid process of knowledge exists as in illusory situa- 

tions, for the pramatd, asin valid knowledge-situations, is here the 

sole guarantor of the objéctive knowledge of the rope-snake that is 

only illusory due to other subjective and even objective hindrances to 

real knowledge. | E 

(3) This extreme empiricism is, therefore, the cudgel in the 
Naiyayikas" hand to crush any separate revealing principle like the 
Advaitists’ -Saksin us therefore, . becomes unnecessary send 
unprovable, - 

From these arguments the Nalyayika position comes to be 
examined at some greater details, for they have tried to demolish any 
Süksin of the Advaitist type which is Consciousness as revelation per se, 
` and have advocated that knowledge is knowable (vedyajidnavddin). 
This is the crux of the whole problem, and the bone of contention . 
between the Advaitist and the Naiyàyika. Knowability of knowledge— 
on it hinges the whole superstructure of epistemic and metaphysic 
theories of the-two Schools. Tít us consider in brief what is meant by 
the Naiy&yika contention that knowledge is knowable. The extreme 
empiricist "position of the Naiyàyika. would hold that knowledge is a 
category that i is nof revealed by itself whenever the object is known ; 
on the contrary, knowledge has to be known like any other entity (say, 
the jar which is known) by š posterior knowledge. Tf ‘jar’ is the 
object of. knowledge, the ‘knowledge’ that ‘the jar has been such an 
object (to a subject) awaits further momeni of reflection. The jar and 
its knowledge are not known by the same act of subjective knowledge. 
The jar is first objectified in knowledge (to the subject) and then the 
subject knows by a posterior moment of reflection that it has know-, 
ledge: of the objectified j jar. This knowability of knowledge, according 
to the Naiyàyika, is necessary for the fact that in an objective know- 
ledge, knowledge itself has not to be revealed ; the. knowledge of 
object is by.its very nature the sufficient ground for thé object being 
` revealed ; knowledge itself need not be revealed. If it has to be 
revealed, it must have the capacity of being ‘objectified’ in a posterior. 
momept. The N aiyāyika position is that knowledge, desire, pleasure, 
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pain, etc.,.are all the specific qualities of the self and hence cah be 
internally known, and along with them can guarantee the "internal 
perception’ of the self itself.’ Otherwise, these qualities and the self 
are not the object of.any direct revelation. Here we clearly note the 
realistic bias of the Naiyayikas who hold that every object, to be 
revealed, must be known, and hence all specific qualities of thé self 
and the self itself are also to be the objects, but not of external means 
of perception ; their revelation is possibie because of their being 
known as objects of internal perception (m4nasa-pratyaksavedya), 
Such being the epistemic position of the Naiy&yikas they can easily 
dispense with ‘direct, revelation’ of knowledge, desire, pleasure, pain, 
etc., and of Self. Here the Advaitist position is at poles asunder 
from the Naiyayika. The Advaitists would never posit knowledge, 
desire, etc., to be specific. qualities of self, for self is ubiquitous, 
quality-less Pure Consciousness.. All these belong to the realm of the 
not-Self, the mind, the antahkarana. Thus they are revealed direct 
and not through any means, even internal. What is afterall ‘internal 
perception’ ? Is it perception of the internal qualities or of mind or 
of Self or of all of them through some sense-object contact? If the 
Naiyàyikas cannot rid themselves of this chimera of  sense-object 
contact through an internal.organ, the ming, then they should say 
that the mind is unknown (as the external senses like eye, etc.), and 
all such qualities and Self, their substratum, are also to be connected 
with the ‘mind’ to be revealed and hence to be known. Let us. 
consider the difficulties in such a theory. Firstly, knowledge as a 
specific quality of Self has to be known, but knowledge, being known, . 
would only be a condition. precedent to the object’s revelation but 
would never be a realised fact. As the senses (indriyas) are all 
conditions précedent to any contact with the object in a knowledge- 
situation, but are not resultant knowledge by themselves, similarly, 
knowledge will be an unréalied fact. But that would be a flagrant 
violation of our experience. Secondly, ‘mind’, being a sense 
(internal), must be posited as unknown. But in an act of knowledge 
the ‘mind’ also is known. That is possible because ‘mind’ is.not a 
sense and hence not à sine qua non to contact even in case of interna] 
objects, to be known through it. As the qualities of knowledge, 
pleasure, etc), are objects of direct revelation, ‘mind? also is 
an object. of direct revelation, and such direct revelation does 
not posit that all things should have a sense-object contact, even 
internal, and’ the sense itself should remain unrevealed and unknown. 
That would also be .a flagrant violation of our direct, experience. 
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Thitdly, the Self has also to be objectified according to the Naiy&yikas 
(through mental perception) but the Self is ever-revealed without 
any.interim process of the mind and its contact. It is ‘revealed 
not through any mind and i as possessing some qualities, but per se 
ie., on its own: ground, on its own merits- of being: Conscious- 
ness which needs no further contact or objectification. Here, there- 
fore, the Advaitists part way from the Naiyaéyikas and we should 
bear in mind that this self-revelation (svaprakdgatva) of Conscious- 
ness is the ‘background of their unique principle of Saksi. As 
Brahman is the Absolute Consciousness in the metaphysical analy- 
sis, the  Süksim is also in some way akin to Brahman, though 
as self-revealed yet testifying to all the epistemic behaviour through 
the mind, of the mind, through the tmdriyas regarding external 
objects and even through Ignorance-principle. It is, therefore, the 
real ‘witness’, itself being Consciousness per se and detached from 
all reference, yet making for all objective knowledge either through . 
media or direct in its own light. | 

The Naiyayika standpoint regarding the knowabitity of know- 
ledge has to be examined in some details to show how their 
standpoint cannot account for knowledge as ever beiüg revelation. 
They hold that knowledge: need not be known under every ei- ` 
cumstance, but it has.the capability of being known. Whenever the 
object is revealed, Knowledge about the object is not of necessity 
to be known. The object, being ‘known, need not necessarily pre- 
Suppose that. its knowledge has also to be known; but only indi- 
cates that by a posterior moment (of réflection) the primary know- 
ledgé can be objectified 'and.hence can be known. In our ordinary 
behaviour, knowledge about an object is sufficient but knowledge 
of the ‘knowledge is not a necessary and indispensable empiric 
behaviour. -It is capable, whenever we try to reflect, of being 
known ; that is to say, it is known by another posterior moment 
of knowledge. This logical analysis of empiric behaviour and epis- 
temic possibility of the realm of knowledge about an object is the 
corner-stone of the Naiyàyika position. Their thesis seems to ‘be 
unassailable from the practical, empiric ‘point of view. But, they 
also make room for ‘knowability of knowledge  whenevér we are 
in need of such a situation of knowledge. This '.double-faced 
theory ` of the knowability of knowledge ‘again assumes greater 
logical. importance when the Naiyayikas would hold that all the 
posterior moments of knowledge should not -be known, for it ie 
theeone primary knowledge (eyavasága) which can ‘be secondarily 
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known (by anuvyavasáya). “That is to say, to avoid regressus ad 
infinitum ihe  Naiyàyikas may put forward the view that know- 
ability of knowledge goes up to the second moment of reflection 
but not beyond that. Some diffculty, therefore, would naturally 
confront the Naiyayikas even though they try to evade it on logical 
grounds. What dothe Naiyàyikas mean by non-indispensability of: 
knowledge regarding the second moment of knowledge onwards ?' 
Is it only an empiric non-indispensability or a logical one? Regard- 
ing the first, we can say thal we have really no empiric neces- 
sity to know knowledge beyond the second moment. ‘This is a' 
jar’ and ‘I know that (there is a, knowledge that) this is a jar'— 
these two are sufficient for the subject (pramáia) to know. 
Hence on empitic grounds there is no third knowledge. But if 
we ask the Naiyayikas what guarantee they can give to the existence 
of the second knowledge, we are sure that the logical necessity will 
force them into knowability of the second knowledge. As the 
guarantee of the existence of the first knowledge is the knowledge 

‘of it by the second, similarly no earthly logic can debar us from 
arguing that the guarantee of the second’s existence is by the know- 
ledge by a third, and so on ad infinitum. Thus the Naiyayikas would 
be caught in their own trap, and will not be able to extricate them- 
selves from the mesh of infinite regress regarding the existence of 
any knowledge guaranteed by another knowledge. This is the grea- 
test stumbling-block to the Naiyayika-position of knowability of 
knowledge, however much they may try to defend themselves on 
empirically justifiable grounds. | E 

We may adduce several other arguments to show that the 
Naiyayika position is standing on insecure grounds. Let us analyse 
the conditions of knowledge when it is ‘internally known’. It is held 
by the Naiyayikas that relation between the mind and the Self on : 
the one hand and the (internal) objects on the other constitutes the con- 
ditions precedent to their knowledge. Now, itis also held by the 

Naiyüyikas that every effect has an efficient cause (asamavdyi-karana) 
and this cause is different for different effects. We should ask the 
Naiyayikas about the efficient cause of knowledge of the first moment 
and of the second moment. Is this cause the same for both or 

‘different ? It cannot be same for both, for there would be the 

| simultaneous rising of the two moments of knowledge, which is noi 
a fact. Thus the two efficient causes for the internal knowledge- 
situations (of the first and second moments) cannot be the same but 
must be different. Buf that will again entail them into difficulties, 
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For, they hold that whenever there is & new cause for knowledge, 
the previous cause has to be destroyed at least after four moments. 
(contact in the mind, separation from it, destruction of the previous. 
contact and rise of the posterior contact), and hence the second’ 
knowledge will rise after the lapse of some duration when the previous 
one has disappeared. Thus the first knowledge (vyavasdya) . cannot: 
be the object of direct knowledge (pratyaksa) to the second knowledge 
(anuvyavasdya), for the former no longer exists. ` 
This non-existence of the first knowledge (vyavasdya) is also: 
logically provable when the second knowledge (anuvyavasdya) arises, . 
from another point of view: It is held by the Naiyayikas that all deter- 
minate (savikalpaka) perception presupposes a kind of indeterminate 
(nirvikalpaka) perception. Thusin the case of primary perception” 
(vyavasdya) of, say, jar, the Naiy&yikas posit as a logical necessity -a- 
prior státe of knowledge of 'jar-hood'. This prior state of knowledge, - 
therefore, is.the nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa necessary for the posterior’ 
savikalpaka-pratyaksa of the jar. But even though these two mo- 
ments may not be articulate in the perception of jar Which arises .' 
whenever the sénse is in contact with the object, yet the Naiyayikas 
posit the prior state as logically possible and necessary. Now this: 
standpoint of the Naiy&yikas can be extended to the second knowledge : 
which they call anuvyavasdya. We may argue thai, at the time of the 
direct knowledge of second knowledge, it necessarily presupposes the 
prior perception of 'knowledge-hood' (jianatva) at least logically. . 
‘Thus -this nirvikalpaka-knowledge of knowledge. -hood, it can be well- 
argued, will destroy the direct knowledge of the savikalpaka knowledge | 
of the first moment (cyavasdya-savikalpaka-pratyaksa) by the. know- 
ledge of the second moment (anuoyavasáya-jfiàna). This logical possi-- 
bility of the non-existence of the prior knowledge as savikalpaka or 
determinate (as ‘this is a jar’) which is sought to be known direct by 
the posterior savikalpaka-knowledge of anuoyavasaya a never make i 
the Naiyayikas realise their desired objective. | 
We have sufficiently examined the objections which the Naiyüyl- 
kas had put forward to the Advaitist position of the principle of Sáksin . 
as the self-luminous witness to all modes of knowledge inclusive of - 
knowledge of unknown objects and internal states including the means |. 
or mind and its eritis, whether internal or external. Such an all. ` 
witnessing principle is somewhat unique in not only Indian thought. 
but also in World thought. This uniqueness of the position should, 
now be analysed to mane out the real nature .of Saksin of the 
advaitist. à | 
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- Now, it has been well established in the advaitist. philosophy that 
Süksin is the self-luminous principle which guarantees all direct know- 
` ledge.. What then is the nature of this principle? Itisno doubt true 
that Brahman in its pure state is not the Sdksin nor the Jiva who being 
limited by. the antahkarana is the pramata (knower). The Saksin i8, 
therefore, the self-effuglent light, almost akin to Brahman-conscjousness 
but differing from the latter in that it is not the pure state where ali 
objective awarness of particular moments is ended, once for all. The 
Süksin is the witness of all direct awareness of, primarily, the mind, its 
vrilis and the specific qualities, an avidyd-principle that can project 
and create all sorts of illusory: objects and the principle itself as 
making for pure unknown-ness of an object. Now, all these cases of 
direct awareness cannot be sufficiently and satisfactorily explained | 
save by the principle of Süksin. While Brahman is being veiled and - 
projected upon by the omnipotent mdyd, while Jiva is being guided by 
the antahkarana,.itself a product of avidyd, the direct awareness of all 
that is possible of knowledge in any way conceivable even in this 
make-belief world of knowledge, is possible because there is this 
distinct principle of Saksi that is pure in consciousness, yet is not, 
veiled and still is detached as witness ta all manner of direct reve- 
lation in every individua). The Saksin accordingly is not the Jiva but 
even individually working with antahkarana which is an associate and 
not an attribute. Hence to J?va-Süksin all things are revealed direct 
evéu though they have no chance of being known through any working 
of the antahkarana. The antahkarana works whenever there is the 
possibility of its being an ‘attribute of Jiva in all active processes of 
knowing. This Sdaksin, therefore, has been accepted by the advaitist 
even in individual Jiva’s (i.e., one circumscribed within the antahkarana) 
empiric Lehaviour only as a detached witness being the direct revealer 
of all objects and states that are sometjmes dependent on some means 
of active kiowing. To Saksi no knowledge is unknown, for it is 
always shining in its own light of consciousness. It knows whatever 
exésts as kncwable (even as unknown) to the individual in the most 
direct and passive manier. The Sáksin is primarily the direct wit- 
ness of all internal states (of perception, feeling, etc.) which the Naiy&- 
yikas try to hnow by other equal states (and this Naiyayika position 
has been examined in details and shown failing in its objective). 

We have not purposely discussed here. the advaitist theories of 
Süksin in the cosmic mayic references to an Isvāra or God who has 
this associate (/padhi) of māyā. Those cosmic or teleological theories 
are not within the scope of this paper. We have started with the 
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empirical and: individual situations and have ended with these very 
situations to show the: Advaitist approach towards an idealistic situa- 
tion in einpirie and“ epistemic behahiour of the individual (Jiva). 
We have tried to show that the: Advaitist position regarding the. self- 
luminous principle of Säkşin is somewhat unique in Indian, and! even: 
Western Philosophy. : 


* 


-RESEARCH ON PERSONALITY AND THE 
PROBLEM OF ASSESSMENT 


Pror. SRINIBAS BHATTACHARYA, M.A. (Edn.), M.A. (LONDON), 
;T. D. (LONDON) 


A Critical Review of the Nature of Interest : 


Inspite of the various investigations in the field of interest, there | 
are certain pertinent questions which deserve special attention : 

(a) Is interest dymamic? Does the interest of a person change 
through out the life owing to the influence of environmental factors ` 
or is some interest-pattern formed in every individual at a'certain 
_ stage of life-? If so, what is that stage? | | 

(b). Are interests innate ‘or acquired? Tf they are innate, +o 
what extent are they so ? 

(c). Is interest general or specific ? end, 

(d) What are the psychological elements involved in interest? 

The above questions are really purturbing as their answer 
demands a thorough enquiry and Jong investigation. But the advance Í 
so far made in this field is not sufficient to offer any conclusive 
evidence. There. is really a scope for doubt as to whether one's 
interest can be taken as a considerably stable mental phenomenon 
after a cértain age-level. It is the experience of many to shift their — 
centres of interest eveh at a considerably advanced age for the sake,.of 
better adjustment to the life situation. Is it then the question of need 
which guides very offen the formation of interest? Or, is there any 
innate disposition or potential tendency determining one’s interest? 
The relevant researches in this line are of course based on the 
assumption that *'interest'' is an aspect of-behaviour which involves a 
psychological mechanism dormant or aroused. Strong also supports 
this view by saying that interest, like attitude.and habit “are stabilized 
sets of dispositions resulting from experience and. determining 
resulting behaviour.'' But he admits that though they involve 
stabilised patterns...still they may be modified by re-education, 
Thorndike has also endorsed this view as he concludes : “the results 
of our experiments support the conclusion that a person can be taught 
new attitudes and tastes....’’ ° 


But, it is also an experience of many 


1 Strong, E. K.— Vocational Interests of Men and Women, p. 8. 
2 Thorndike, E. I,.—The Psychology of Wants, Interests and Attitudes, p. 189. 
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that some show definite inclination towards specific types of activities 
from their childhood and retain the same throughout their life while 
some ‘develop new sense .of values at certain ages. There are many ' 
who hold that unfolding of interést is'gradual. ` I 
It appears, therefore, that interest depends much upon external 
factors. Environment has a large: part to play in the formation of 
interest. The social heredity of a person, the relative values attached 
to types of activities by the society at large, should then have 
enormous influence upon the development of our interest. 
1t is thus a matter of investigation — as ‘to what ‘should be the 
respective factor-loadings. Strong has, of course, produced .research 
evidence in n support of the permanence of interest. It is’almost a 
foregone conclusion: that ‘‘there is great specialisation of interests’’.? 
Strong, however, says—‘‘It is possible, however, to recognise general | 
interests”? ? though the itemg on an interest-test, considered singly, 
go to prove the existence of specific interests. | 


Classification of Interest 


There Have been attempts to classify interest into different types. 
But the most popular classification is based on the assumption that 
 interest-experience consists of. cognitive, connative and emotive 
 élements. Thus three types of interests have been sus ggested by 
Fr yer. According to him, expressed interest is the verbal profession 
of interëst in an object, activity, task or occupation ; Fryer calls it 
' ‘specific interest and concludes that the expressed specific interests òf 
‘children and adolescents are “unstable and do. not Provide usefal eala for 
diagnosis or prognosis. . 

Manifest interest is ' synonymous with | participation in an 
"activity or occupation though the term has not been used as a predictor 
- -of interest in many studies. 

There are numerous other classifications : Tested interest is 
used to refer to interest as measured by objective tests as ‘differentiated 
from inventories which are based on subjective ‘self-estimates. 
Besides the general fundamental classifications, : a.g, inventoried 
interest, vocational interest, academic interest, | play interest ete., 
‘there are detailed classifications. The following list will show some 
‘of the classifications : E Gc 
1 Thorndike, E. L. “The Tutotostd of Adnlts"— Journal of Educational Pisces 


(19055).96,906 
2 | e Sirong, E. K NE bid. 
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Thurstone: Science, People, Language, Business, 
Allport & Vernon : Theoretical, Social, Economic, Political, 
| | Artistic, Religious 
Strong: Science, People, Language, Things & People, 
System & Contract 
. Kuder: Scientific, Literary, Mechanical, Clerical, 
Computational, Artistic, Musical 
It is observed that certain stable personality tr:its allied with 
motives, have invited the attention of many psychologists though the 
exact nature of these mechanisms is not usua!ly described in detail. 
“In the absence of directing concepts, in many studies of 
interests, the outcomes have been heavily dependent upon the 
method of data- colleetion''.! ; 


Carters’ study of twin resemblances suggests that there may be 
some hereditary influences in the development of interests, although 
of course, such resemblance studies do not conclusively prove an 
inherited basis. . According ‘to him, interests reflect differentially 
assimilated aspect of the culture as well. Freeston,’ on the other- 
hand, suggests that interests of children are often dominated by the 
desire for escape from humdrum work. That vocational interests are 
patterned, 1s supported by the recent studies at the Institute of Child 
Welfare of the University of California. 


Role of Motivation and Interest in the field of Education 


Motivation has been described as the sine qua non of learning by 
many. Motives atre conditions physiological and psychological within 
the organism that dispose ib to act in certain ways. As such, they 
take variety of forms and are designated by different terms, such as, 
needs, desires, tensions, altitudes, interests ete. McGeoch defines a : 
motive as any condition of an Individual which points or orients him 
towards the practice of a given task and which defines the adequacy 
_ of his activities and the completion of the task. In actual learning 
situations, motives and incentives are both involved and refer to 
incentive conditions. | 


LÀ 
1 Carter, H, D.— Vocational Interests and Job Orientation, p. 10. 
2 Freeston, P. M.—/'Vocational Interests and Elementary School Children" ocent 
Psychol. (London 1939), ` I 
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š |». Functions of motives : 


Motives have three functions in.the learning process : 


(a) They, energize behaviour by releasing energy and arousing 
activity. (b) Interests and motives are selectors of determining . 
tendencies. (c) Motives ag closely associated with selective functions 
play their role in directing behaviour. Tt is not enough for an orga- 
nism 1o be active. Learning cannot be successful or efficient without 
persistent, selective and purposeful effort. There is no more important 
problem in teaching than that of motivation. | 


Role of interest : 


There is hardly any scope for doubt about the influence of 
interest on’ atiainment. But one may ask—‘to what extent can 
interests be regarded as predictors of one's future attainments' ? | 

There have been many researches for the study of interrelation 
‘between interest and success inthe examination or abilities. 

Among many who have thrown light on the: particular field, the 
name of Fryer deserves special mention. According to him, interest 
in specific subjects has definite bearing on self-estimated abilities 
in the same field. A positive correlation of: .60 and .80 has been found 
by him between interest on the one hand one self- usus abilities 
and grades on the other. | 

Similarly, the report of Berdie? endorses the conclusion arrived 
at by Fryer. The correlation of .23 between college honour point 
ratios in engineering and curriculum satisfaction scores is rather 
- Significant. Aitempt was made to find out the" amount of correlation 
‘between the interest scores on the literary scale of the Kuder Pre- 
ference Record and gradesin English, History and Science and the 
correlations were .25, .13 and -.0l respectively. In the attempt Hake 
and Ruedisil! have put forward the reasons as to why they think 
favourably about the predictive value of Kuder preference Record. 
They have also been supported by Romney* who also found significant 
correlations. - Similarly, Strong Blank was found considerably useful 
in predicting success by Ostrom*, — . 

1 Fryer, D. The Measurement. of Inte:ests, New York, Ho't, 1981. 


2 Berdie, R, F. The Prediction of College Achieveuent and Satisfaction—Jol. of App. 
Psy., 1944, 28, pp. 239-245. 


Hake, D. T. and Ruedisili, Ch. Predicting Subject Grades of Liberal Aits Fresh- 


` men with the Kuter Preference Record, Jol. App. Pay , 1949, 33ypp. 553-558. 


4 Romsey, A. K, The Kuder Literary Scale a8 related to Achievement in College, 
English Jol. App. Psy, 1950. 31,pp. 40-41. 

? Ostrom, S. R. The OL Key of the Strong Vositional Ihterest Blank for men and 
“hola io success at College Freshmen Le:e!, J nl. App. Psy., 1949, 33, pp. 61-04. — , 
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Investigations have also been made to find out the correlation of - 
interest with other factors, viz., intelligence, scholarship etc. Fryer 
‘also reported that Jacobsen found a positive eorrelalion of interest with 
both scholarship and intelligence. Klugman's' investigation shows 
the relationship between “spread of vocational interests’ on the Kuder 
Preference Record and different variables such as intelligence, adjust- 
ment and education is not always positive. Earle? in his questionnaire ` 
study with 487 University students and near about 1200 teachers 
training college students indicates the positive correlation between 
definite vocational aims and distinctive interest-attituds patterns. 
Kelly and Fiske* also report significant correlations between the 
Strong Interest Blank and various other ‘criteria of success in the field 
of clinical psychology. 

Shaffer* in his study of various sub-groups of business students 
ehowed fairly distinctive interest patterns on the Kuder Preference 
Record on jts different Scales. The same was found to be useful also 
in the discrimination of students of business administration from non- 
business administration students. 

That interest and motivation are receiving attention of the 
psychologists is thus evident. Besides interest, motivation has a large 
part to play as motives and interests energize behaviour by releasing 
the life-force and arousing activity. They may take different forms 
such as needs, desires, drives etc. In other words, the psychology of 
interest 1s involved in the psychology of, motivation which throws - 
much light on the nature of personality particularly on its dynamic ` 
aspect. "Thus while selecting pupils for the different streams of the 
proposed multi-purpose schools m India, the consideration of one’s. 
interest should deserve special emphasis. 


Previous Researches 


Among the number of researches in this line, Strong sis the 
classic one. His Vocational Interest . Blank, solves the problem of 
what to measure by taking different occupations as the Criterion. 
There are four hundred items in the Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank’ 


` 

1 Klugman, 8. F. : Spread of Voeation.l Interests and General Adjustment Status— 
Jnl. App. Psy., 1950, 34, pp. 108-114. 

2 ë Earle, F. M. : A Study of Attitudes & Interests (Univ. & Trg. College Students! 
British. Jnl. Educ. Studies, 1953, 1; 2, pp. 154-169. — 

3 Kelly, F. L. & Fiske, D. W. : The Prediction of Performance in ‚Clinical Psycho- 
logy—Univ. of Michigan Press, 1951. 

4 Shaffer. R. H. : Kuder Interest Patterns of Univ. Business School Seniors—Jnl, 
App. Psy., 1949, 38, pp. 489-493. 
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“for Men and four hundred and ten in Women's form. Bat the 
general types of interest have hardly been objectively determined. 
Since, many types of value or general interest have, however, been ' 
taken into account by Allport and Vernon ani the classification has 
been made in the line of Stranger in his “types of men." There 
are six types of value or general interest, theoretical or scientific, 
economie or ulilitarian, aesthetic or artistic, social or humanitarian, 
politieal or power-seeking aud religious or spiritual, where evaluative 
attitudes have been emphasised. 

The Kuder Preference Record is another device which aims to 
measure five more specifically occupational interests: artistic, literary, 
musical, social science and Glerical. This record is built around the 
idea that one can measure preference for types of activity and each 
preference has a vocational significance. The concept involved in the 
approach is, no doubt, valuable but the test itself is inadequate. 

Thorndike * has studied adult interests by such a test designed 
to cover thirty-nine topics or fields.. The items include names of 
occupations, amusements, school subjects, activities, peculiarities of 
people, order of preference among activities, types of persons admired 
eic. One's likes, indifferences, dislikes, choices and preferences are 
to.be recorded against each item, The test is reliable and valid 
though the scoring principle is rather laborious. 

Jacobsen, * Van Tuyl and Eurich ? have also proceeded in similar 
` lines with an eye to curricular guidance. 

There have been few other attempts by persons like Clark* and. 
Garretson ° for differentiating interests. Garretson’s attempt to 
measure the academic, technical, or commercial interests of secondary 
school boys is of special significance to us because of their direct 
bearing on the proposed investigation. 

A number of studies has appeared with the hope for predicting 
choice of curricula though ‘some of them are based on new tests. 
Out of these, the Young Hstabrooke ° Scale for measuring studiousness 

1 Thorndike E, Li.—'"The value uf hoai Likes & Dislikes for various experiences ` 
& activity as indications of Personal traits"—J. Appl. Psy. 1936, 20, pp. 285-813. 

2 Jacobson, Marion M,—‘"The Quantitative Determination cf Scholastic Interests 
among College Students.” Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis- University of Minnesota, 1928, 
dk Page. Tuyl, K. & Eurial, A. C.—''Measuring the Interests of College nd 
wilh different major subjects." J. Applied, Psychol, 1934, pp 27-44. 

4 Clark C. D. ""Intelligence—as a factor in occupational choice’’—Amer. Sccial Rey, 
1988, 683-94. 

5 Garretson, O. K.—Relationshipbetween expressed prefererces and curricular abili- 
ties of nineth-grade boys—T'eachers' College Contr. Educ. 1950, No. 896. 

Young, C, W. & Estabrook, G. H. Young-Estabrook Scale for measuring studi- 


cusness by means of the Streng Vocational Interest-Blank for Men. Stanford University, 
Californja,--Stanford University Press, 1935. . a 
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and the Dunlap Academic Preference Blank,’ for similar purpose, 
deserve special mention. That the Allport-Vernon study of values 
is effective for the prediction of scholarship has been proved by Duffy 
and Crossy.^ Another Interest— Inventory, discriminating between 
students engaged in engineering and agrieulture, has been constructed 
by Garrison.? 

The tests recently published by Guilford Shneidmann and Zim- 
mermann * are known as GSZ Interest Tests which include twenty- 
items designed to measure each of eighteen types of vocational and 
leisure interests. 

A number of tests seem to be built around the idea that interests 
represent details of affective response, dependent- upon experience. 
Weber and Wyman ° devised an indirect tect of interests— which was 
based on free word association response. , 


š Summary 


The ‘technique of inferring interests through measurement of 
abilities of a specific sort is going to be discarded and interest has been 
considered to be independent of measuras of ability. 

The most: popular device adopted for measuring interest is through 
the organisation of interest-inventories. Inspite of having some 
theoretical basis, such methods of obtaining responses are somewhat 
stereotyped The procedure in the various inventories is that of 
checking brief items to indicate likes, indifference or dislikes. But 
as pointed out by Dr. Michael—‘‘expressions of interest as given in. 
common questionnaires are not reliable indications of vocational 
choice." In short,—there are very few careful studies which 
furnish clearcut evidence of the validity of inlerest inventories for 
ihe prediction of vocational choice. 


2 Dunlap, J. W.—''Preferences as indicators cf specific Academic Achievements— 
J E of Educational Fsychology, 1955, pp. 411-415. 
2 Duffy, Elizabeth & Crossy W. J. B.—''Bvaluation Attitudes as related to vocational 
interests and Academic Achievement''—J. Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1949, 26-45. 
Garrison, K, C —''A study of the Interests of College students’ '— Psychological 
Monographs --(No. 5, 1938), pp. 188-202. 
~ 4 Guilford, J. P., Shneidmann, E. 8, & Zimmermaun, W. 8, “The Guilford-Shneid- 
mann-Zimmermann Interest Burvey' Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1949-13, pp. 
302-306, 
5 Wyman, J.B. ‘The Measurement of Interest,’ Voc: Guid. Mag. 1929, 54-60. 
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ON THE BIRTHDAY OF SYAMAPRASAD* 


Translated by—K. LAHIRI 


Thou hast passed away in full glory of a hero, 
We have not lost thy message. 
This day at the hour of thy nativity 
We recall with love thy noble visage; 
Like this season’s showers from the heavens 
Our eyes shed tears unceasing; - 
Not yet healed in the heart is the wound, that wound 
The arrow of thy loss inflicted. 


Verily as a cloud incarnate in man | 

Thou didst descend to the earth below; 
And this arid land of ours.is quickened 

Washed by thg flood of thy tears; 
From. thy voice a resounding roar 

Brought assurance-to the sore P R : 
And of thy glance the lightning flash 

Held up a shield to all affrighted. 


* dd in Bengali by poet Kalidas Ray, and sung by Dr. Madanmohan 
Goswami at the Anniversary in Darbhanga Hall on 6th July, 1956. 
* ° ë 


FRENCH SOCIETY AS DEPICTED BY 
 MOLIÉRE IN L'AVARE . 


Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


Almost all writers are representatives of their epoch in one way 
or another. This theory applies to Saint-Simon, La Bruyére and so 
many other authors. But in no case is this more true than in the 
writings of Moliére. His comedies represent French society during 
the seventeenth century. He depicts the manners and habits of his 
contemporaries in a very vivid and lucid manner. | 


*  Moliére describes several àspecís of French society m L'Avare 
(The Miser). First, of all, we see the character of a miser portrayed 
in the hero of the comedy, Harpagon. This màn possesses a vice, 
which eam be found in every century and in every race. His pecu- 
liarity in being a miser is not characteristic of France alone: It is 
due to the generality and universality of his characters, that Molière 
occupies such a high rank in literature and will never be E for ' 
all times to come. l 


In the aristocratic circles of France, the master of the house 
could treat his valets in any kind of indignant manner. Harpagon 
examines the pockets of his valet in order to see if he has not stolen 
anything. He does not care if he hurts the feelings of his domestic 
servants and regards them m a8 dishonest "i ineapable of being 
truthful. 


The relationship between parents and children is quite clearly 
depicted in this comedy. Harpagon is the sole arbiter, regarding all 
matters at home, even in the question of marriage of his children. 
He chooses an old man for his daughter, Elise, who is very rich and 
an old widow for his son, Cléante. The children dislike this choice 
made by their father. 'They have chosen their life-partners them- 
selves and do not wish to submit to the caprices of their tyrannical. 
father. Harpagon on his side demands an "absolute obedience from 
the part of his children and curses them, when he sees, that they are 
opposing him. ~Love-marriage had started coming into vogue at this 
time. Harpagon represents the old school, that was in favour of 
arranged-marriages, whereas, the children EREEESERE ihe new and 
revolutionary tendencies. 


` 
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The comedy also shows that daughters of rich men often dre in 


love with their valets. Elise loves the valet, who is employed in the. 


household. His name is Valére. But the situation is a little different 
here. This valet is really the son of a rich man. On one occasion, 


he saved the life of. Elise, at the time of a ship wreck and this brought» 


the two people together. Išlise is in love with Valère. In order to 
show her gratitude to him, Elise appoints’ him her valet. Tuis 
gives them both an opportunity to meet more qes and in 
disguise. ; 

| Men and women are represented. as, fond of intrigue. But this 
is not special to French society of that time. Such persons can stiil 
be: found in our days and will always exist as long as buman beings 
aré in this world. | f " 

The system of mortgage and partition of property among children 

is clearly depicted in Act If of the play. Sale of .properly usually 
took place ‘with the help of brokers. The interest of mortgaged pro- 
perty seems to be have been at the rate of five to hundred. 


Harpagon is portrayed as.being in love with Marians. Harpagon 


is old and this love-atfair seems to be silly, especially as he has grown- 


‘up children, who are getting. married in their turn. But he is not 
sure if Mariane also loves him as he does. So he requests Frosine, 
a woman full of intrigue, to find out from Mariane what she thinks 
of him. Frosine knows that EHarpagon is rich and so. she flaiters 
him and tells him that Mariane regards him asa "wonderful man. 
She finds him young and he is just the type forher. Mariane is 
supposed to love men who wear spectacles like him and who are over 
sixty years of age. Harpagon i is satisfied with these statements coming 
from the mouth of Frosine and thinks that they are the genuine 
opinions of his beloved Mariane. 

The dowry-system was prevalent in France during the seven- 
teenth century. Harpagon makes it clear to his daughter, Elise, that 
she should marry the old man, Anselm, because he is prepared to 


marry her without asking for dowry. This seems to be the most ` 


important thing for the miser, who thinks that he can thus save some 
money at the time of his daughter’ s wedding. 


The ‘entourage’ in the home of a rich man a of fonk society is 
depicted by Molière very vividly. He, tells us about the servants 
employed in the house and the nature of work that they are required 
todo. Harpagon has a personal valet, his children have attendants, 
then there *are servants to do errands and a cook to attend to the 
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meals, which are very elaborate and well prepáted. Horses and 
carriages belong to the general equipment of noblemen. All the 
‘domestic servants are dressed in liveries. 

By reading L’Avare, we get a fine picture of French society 
during the seventeenth century. Molière gives true pen-pictures of 
manners and habits of rich people, not only in France, but in any 


part of the world. 
AN 
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SOME ODES OF MIRZA GHALIB! 


' Spi HARENDRACHANDRA Pats, M.A. 
Lecturer in Persian & Urdu, ‘Hooghly M ohsin College. ` 


I 


In that affair, did none else come but Qais ? ? 
Or was the field lonely for the low, envious eye ? 
Misery of man has purified the original sin; 
Tt is evident that the smoke is the essence of scar. 
Phantasm of meeting with You remained in the dream; 
When the eye did open there remained no loss or no gain. 
Yet I am taking advice in the school of sad heart; 
Really there was no pain to remain or to go. 
Coffin has covered all stain of my naked defects; 
Otherwise in all my dress there was shame of the world.- 
Asad, the digger of mountains, can’t die, but for thirst; 
Drunk with the dregs of formalism and custom was he.* 


+ 
f 9 


IT 


The Heavenly garden which a recluse so much praises, 
For us, the selfless, a nose-gay on shelf of forgetting. 
What will you describe of. the eye-lash—unjust and piercing ? 
—Hach drop of blood is a coral-seed of rosary. 

Awe of murderer even hindered not my weeping; 

The straw between teeth ° became a pipe of the reed-field. 
I shall show you a spectacle, if the time permits me; 

Each sear of my heart is a seed of cypress candles. 

Thy splendour has made the mirror-house as a pattern; 
In the same way as light of Sun has made the dew-world. 
In my bodily structure is hidden a form corrupted; 
Farmer's hot blood acts for barn as the matter with lightning. 


1 Mirzà Asadullah Khan Ghalib is the greatest philosopher-poct of Urdu 

e Persian literature of India. The Odes here are translated from’ his Diw&ni- 
ülib. 

I 2 Name of Majnün, the lover, par excellence, of Lana, 
3 A pen-name of Mirza Ghalib. + 
4 Farhad is famous as kühkan (or digger of mountains), who vainly tried to win 
the love of Shirin. . 

3 To take straw between the teeth is a sign of showing reverence in submission. 
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Seeing the lonely house with wild grass all direction— 
Uprooting of grass has become the only duty of house-keeper. 
The blood of thousand hopes is hid im my silence; >- 

—A silent lamp of tongueless grave of a stranger. 

Yet there remains a reflect of the thought of Love's figure; 
The heart, concealed, may be said the prison of Joseph. 
Perchance thou hast slept this night in embrace of a stranger; - 
Or, what is the cause in dream of thy secret smiling ? 

Not known whose blood may have become insipid; 

(For) thy eyes to be filled with tears is a sight of commotion: 
In the vision of ds is the way to Fana, O Ghalib, 

For the parts of the worldly suffering. is only a stitehing.*. - 


pum 


Not hid are the songs of mystery, 'tis for thyself,— - - 
Or, what thou hast thought a curtain is screen of concord. 
- Withered colour of dawn brings forward the spring of the Sight; 
"Tis the time of the flower-bloom of blandishment of Love. 
It is thou and thy look, intensely sharp, to others; 
Tm and misery for thy eye-lash, keen of the sight. 
"Tis a gain for myself, the restraining of sigh, be it not,— 
A morsel of food shall I be, of my heart-melting breath. 
As from much effervescence of wine, the bottle in gust,— 
Head of bottle-expert 7 is at évery carpet-corner. 
. In demand for the scratching of heart, for there rests yet now,— 
On the nails the justified due of this knot, half-shut. 
Misery of grief, O Asad, is the sacking to scratch— 
Of the heart—a treasure-house, full of hidden gems. 


TV 


The night was such that from flash of the burning of heart, 
The bile of clouds into water turned; ; 
The quivering lightning, every one, as if, 
To the circle of whuling pool was turned. 
There where generosity reigned, was excuse of rain,— 
Of that bridle carrier slowly moving One; 


€ Shirüza is stitching or binding of a book. | 
7 Shiha-büz or bottle-player, or a player who is expert to dance with bottle full 
of water on the head, " ° 
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And here from the weeping, the pillow made of cotton, 

To foam of the torrent of water turned. : 
There the Self-adorned had phantasm of wearing pearls, 
—And here from the tears, the string of the sight was lost. 
The glittering splendour of flowers made the lamps—~ 

The reflected seeker of water there; 
And here was continued flow of the fiery blood— 

From the lids of the eye that was wet with water. 
Here the head from sleepless uproar was the seeker of wall; 
And asleep on the dreamy pillow the airy head there. 
Here the breath of the lamp of the sitting of selflessness shone; 
And the splendour of flowers for friends was spread out there. 
Up to Heaven was there the storm of the wave of colour; 

. And here from the earth to the sky was affair of burning. | 

In this atmosphere suddenly blood began to drop *; (O Ghalib,) 
The heart by delight of scratch of the nails, was relieved.. 


ñ . 
8 ie., the poet began writing the Ghazal (or Ode). 


PROF. BENOYKUMAR SARKAR 
MEMORIAL LECTURES 


` - I. TALK 


Commencing today, the 24th of July, 1956, his series of Prof. 
Benoykumar Sarkar Memorial Lectures.of the Calcutta University on, 
"Money. Its Nature and Management’’, Mr. B. T. Thakur, who after 
an active life of four decades in Indian banking, retired last year as the 
Founder-General Manager of one of the Big Five Banks of the country, 
remarked, “Although we all use money and it is an indispensable item 
of our daily life, most of us are ignorant of its nature, or how we get 
cheated in its purchasing power ‘through no fault of ours". His 
today's lecture was under the title of ''Illusive Money ". He ex- 
plained that in old days people had to protect their monetary posses- 
sions from. acts of robbers, highwaymen and rapacious kings, but today 
in addition to man’s needing safety from such causes, he had to be 
vigilant to save himself from depreciation in the purchasing power of 
his monetary savings. One of the reasons for selecting Money, as his 
subject for talks, he observed, was the greatest need to fully understand 
the nature and behaviour of this universal article of daily use, in the 
context of our plans, and in relation to the role of deficit financing. 


Mr. Thakur explained that once money left its moorings to gold 
or silver or to some such commodity of comparatively stable value, or 
its right to free convertibility into some good stable foreign currency, 
there was temptation to Governments to solve their financial and eco- 
nomic problems through reckless expansion of currency. Once Banks 
of Issue, which are responsible for currency, were private institutions. 
They frowned upon Governments for their insatiable demand for more - 
and more funds. Central Banks could meet stich hunger only by 
diluting their currency reserves, which became most heinous type of 
indirect taxation on purchasing power and savings, and not on pro- 
duction or profit. Whatever hesitation Governments then had in 
approaching private Central Banks, that limitation no longer, operates 
today, because in almost all the countries of the world, Banks of Issue 
are owned and worked by Governments anc are nothing more than 
branches of Treasury. 


Purchasing power of money today, Mr. Thakur remarked, 
depended on the whims and ‘caprices, or call them policies based on 
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slogans, of the political party, which is in charge of the Government. 
He defined money as a direct creation of law, but indirect creation of 
the political party in power. But this child, he said, is a most way- ' 
ward thing. In spite of heavy restraint on its: behaviour and work, 
its performance never comes up to expectations of its parents, the 
politicians, because they are so ignorant of this terrible and unpredict- 
able force in the context of human wantá and human passions. 


He. gave illustrations from monetary history, showing to what 
extent value of currency had sunk in the past to unimaginable depth, 
wiping out completely monetary claims, bank balances, and people’s 
savings. The greatest sufferer from this social and political act of 
depredation, through inflation, is the ordinary common man, the rich 
and the clever being generally able to protect their purchasing power 
by putting at least a substantial portion of their savings in things of 
real value, rather than keeping them entirely in the form of monetary 
claim. The worst sufferers, according to him, are orphans, widows, 
pensioners, and salaried and  wage-earning classes. He described 
depredatory attack by the State on the purchasing power of money as 
the greatest social and political tyranny, because it touched those people 
who could least bear such a loss. | 


In his talk Mr. Thakur seemed to be giving technical shape to, 
and economic explanation of, what is uppermost in the mind of every 
housewife and every wage-earner, who in the face of mounting prices, 
finds it difficult to keep-the wolf of hunger from the door, and how to 
feed children, who are already semi naked and semi starved. 


II. TALK 


Continuing his series of lectures under Benoykumar Sarkar Memo- 
rial scheme of the Calcutta University, Mr. B. T. Thakur dealt today 
(25th July, 1956) with the purchasing power of money as a function of 
many variables. Banks of Issue which are national authorities in every 
country regulate currency and credit. To conserve money’s purchasing 
power merely regulation of currency is not enough, because that would 
leave bank money, which plays such an overwhelmingly important 
part in:modern economy, free and it might not observe self-imposed 
monetary discipline. He next explained how every unit of currency 
issued has to be backed by what are known as currency reserves, which 
may be good, bad or indifferent. Developing the theory of currency 
reserva, he discussed Weekly Statement of Accounts of Central Banks 
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and the important components in note reserves, in the shape of bullion, 
foreign assets, national loans, commercial obligations and other 
‘permissible securities. The first two items are most important from 
the point of international respect for domestic currency, and further 
reflect, directly or indirectly, the position of Balance of Payments. 
The size of Government obligations in the reserves reveals state of 
internal economy, budget, and fiscal policies. Commercial obligations 
reveal state of domestic banking and cohdition of trade. He also 
referred to the speed of circulation of money as an important item in 
the economics of money and prices. 


As all monetary habilities of Banks of Issue have same value as 
` currency, it was wrong, according to him, that separate statements 
should be published for the Issue and the Banking Departments. This 
old and outmooded method of revealing condition of Central Banking 
institutions was now prevalent only in a few countries like Britain, 
and India. Even Burma which started its Bank of Issue only a few 
years back, has adoptéd the unambiguous method of issuing one com- 
bined statement, as 1s the practice in almost the rest of the world. 


Mr. Thakur emphasised that expansion, of currency. against ' 
domestic obligations, unless supported by adequate increased produc- 
lion and mopping up of surplus purchasing power, created through such 
issues, was most dangerous from the point of money’s value.: 


Mr. Thakur then discussed how each of the components in the 
currency reserves was a function of several variables like imports, 
exports, production, productivity of labour, wages, budgetary and fiscal 
policies of Government, political thinking and appreciation of working 
of economic laws. | | 


He then dealt with the two important questions facing ‘India: 
(1) Deficit financing, and (2) How to guard against diminution in the 
purchasiņg power of money., 

Dealing with the first question, he said, '' Deficit financing is 
not Alaudin’s Lamp nor.‘ Open Sesame’ of Alibaba and his Forty 
Friends. Unless the field for its operation in the shape of productivity, 
monetary discipline, supply of consumer goods, spirit of sacrifice to 
postpone satisfaction, of physical and social needs, howsoever urgent, 
but immediately not, helpful to production, and determination of 
Government to be firm on essential requirements of sound’ economy, 
exists or can be easily brought into existence, deficit financing 
would only lead to rise in prices. In the absence of such conditions 
there will be frequent economie disputes. between various factgrs of 


+ t 
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f produetion, and impoverishment of people in classes least to bear such 
a suffering.” : 

Whenever there. was deterioration in money’s value, the common 
man tried to conserve his savings, by buying goods and commodities 
of real value, including gold and silver. But the better and more statis- 
fying, method, according to Mr. Thakur, which further curbed inflation, 
was the institution of Unit Investment Trusts, fixed as well as flexible, 
which made available diversified investment in equities, or ordinary 
shares. They rise in value with inflation, which protects money’s buy- . 
ing. power represented by them. They also, retard size and intensity 
of inflationary forces. But for equities to be risk free there should be 
expert advice and diversification. They are not available to the poor 
who soon become victims of greed and fraud, und lose what little they 
possessed. The rich of course take full advantage. But through Unit 
and sub-Unit Investment Trusts, a small saver gets the same advantage 
and opportunity to conserve the purchasing power of his little savings. 
He is protected against fraud by an honest trust, which ensures the 
safety of his assets by entrusting their custody and management, to a. 
good and big bank. He is also given an arrangement whereby in time 
of need he can forthwith convert his trust certificate into cash. Rapid 
broadening. of money incomes in India, through our economie plans, 
has created an urgency that the common man should not only be pro- 
‘tected from the dangers of inflation, but that the urge for such safety 
must help him to participate, according to his capacity, howsoever 
humble, in the capital A of the country. 


II. TALK ON “MANAGEMENT OF MONEY” 


In his third talk in the series of Benoykumar Sarkar Memorial 
Lectures of the Calcutta University, Mr. Thakur dealt with the ques- 
tion of “ Management of Money ". He emphasised that with the 
withdrawal of individual’s right to demand in exchange for his currency 
note, genuine metallic coins or good foreign currency, need for good 
management has become of paramount importance. -He discussed m 
general terms constitutions and functions of Central Banks and re- 
marked, that for the purpose of fulfilling the twin responsibility for 
stability in prices and in exchange rates, they had to be armed with 
very- wide powers. They might appear to be ‘dictatorial in nature, 
but ome had to remember that money operated through, and impinged 


' ` 
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upon, all actions and passions of man-and controlling money actually : 
. meant. controlling man and his behaviour. Unless large power was 
vested in the monetary authority, or if the monetary authority was 
obstructed by extraneous purposes, there would be undesirable changes 
in the value of money. The Central Banking institution must there- 
fore possess full powers : 


(1) To control-eurrency and credit and operations of agencies 
. engaged in credit business; and (2) To control international moye- 
ments of money and capital both inwards and outwards. 


Mr. Thakur then dreued the nature and importance of the 
broad methods which Central Banks e to perform their duty. - 
They are: 


(1) To vary reserve requirements of the banking system, to 
regulate its power to lend; (2) To give directions on lending policy to 
banks in regard to purpose, margins and interest; (3) To regulate speed 
of circulation of money; (4) To fix Bank Rate as a regulator of the 
size and flow of credit; (5) To expand and contract currency against 
assets acceptable under law, including loans to, or withdrawals of loans 
from, the banking system; (6) Open market operations in securities, 
investments and bills and (7) To invoke, over and above the powers 
and methods available to them under law, the aid of the State on ques- 
lions like capital issues, regulation of internal and external trade, and 
formulation of ad hoc policies on questions of trade, production, labour, 
budgets, taxes, tariffs, or of other fiscal nature. 


" Mr. Thakur then explained how international cooperation between. 
Central Banks of different countries, both direct, and through world 
agencies like World: Bank, International Monetary Fund and Payment 
Unions, was helpful not only in meeting temporary embarrassments in 
the Balance of Payment positions, but also as a means of greater and 
more permanent cooperation for economie development, as well as for 


economy in the use of bullion and hard currencies. 4 


For a Central Bank to be successful, it is imperative that certain 
prerequisite conditions and environments must exist so that an appreci- 
able area of domestic economy is under the influence of its policies. 
Unless a, country possessed a well organised internal money market, 
with proper coordination and cooperation between its various compo- 
nenis, and a large portion of money in circulation formed a part of this 
market, power of a monetary authority to regulate purchasing power of 


money through currency and credit operations would be WEK feeble - ` 


and small. 
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Mr. Thakur emphasised :' “But the most important thing for the 
preservatión of money's vàlue is not the charter or the powers, which a . 
national Parliament gives to its Central Bank, but the men who manage 
it. Money today is a highly evolved and very complicated and com- 
plex tool; and the men who ultimately regulate it, must be technically 
highly skilled and widely experienced. They must be fearless to use 
powers, and ask for even more powers if that becomes necessary. A 
Central Banker is not a book-keeper or a lender of “money, but a vigi- 
lant and an intelligent observer; of all that happens in human desires, 
moods and passions. He must be a person with his finger tips on the. 
| pulse of all that happens around him, internally and externally. He 
must possess capacity to clearly see, anticipate and evaluate, past, 
current and potential events." 


Mr. Thakur eoncluded his today's talk by discussing experience 
- available in the monetary history of different countries, and emphasised 
that there was no royal road to better living or national prosperity, 
excepting through international understanding, goodwill and coopera- 
tion, built on the realization of the axiomatic truth, that without work 
and productive efficiency, there could be no higher standard of living. 
NATURE, whether in the field of Physics or Economics, does not give 
something for nothing. (26th July, 1956). + 


IV Tark Ow “TNDIAN BANKING AND THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA” 

In his final talk today in the series of Benoykumar Sarkar Memo- 
rial Lectures of the Calcutta University, Mr. Thakur spoke on ‘‘Indian 
Banking and the Reserve Bank of India". He said, '' Although 
elementary principles of money, credit and interest have been known to 
the people 5f India for centuries, as evidenced by the laws of ancient 
Hindu Law giver- Manu, and hundi or bill ag an instrument of savings, 
remittance and investment, has been in use for hundreds of years and 
is current even today, modern banking in India, based on note currency 
and cheques, as instruments of exchange and payment, is only a century 
old. Until 1860 when the law relating to Joint Stock Companies based 
on prineiples of limited liability, was first introduced in this country, 
there was no, or very little, of corporate banking. - “ Banking, Indian 
in capijal and management, is only fifty years old ". Examining 
the history and progress of Indian banking, he referred to early failures 
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of banks, and the losses suffered by depositors, through ignorance or 
lack of integrity, of those in their charge. But Mr. Thakur éxplained, 


' that every nation had to pay price, to gain knowledge and experience, š 


for the development of new enterprises and to give form to new ideas 
struggling to take shape; and that in comparison to early history of 
banking in other countries, India had nothing to be ashamed of. The 
country could feel proud that on the whole it had built up UE credit. 
structure cheaply, and without weakness. 

He then discussed figures of deposits of Indian banks and remarked, 
that in relation to currency in circulation, institutional banking was 
still backward; and in fact there was deterioration in relationship 
between deposits and currency as compared to pre-war days. Until 
the formation of the Reserve Bank of India in 1985, indigenous banks 
could nof render adequate service, nor develop large custom of depositors, 
because of the absence of a Central Bank, which could level in the last 
resort to banks, of -course against adequate and liquid securities. But 
it was curious, he remarked, that the co-relation between deposits of 
scheduled banks and currency in circulation, which was 129% before 
the War should have deteriorated by two-fifths, to only 75% at the 
present time. In other countries the co-relation was several times more, 
e.g., in the U.S.A. the ratio of commercial bank deposits to currency 
was 500% and in Great Britain it was nearly 400% to currency circulating 
internally in that country. Out of Rs. 1,500 crores of currency in use 
today, the amount of scheduled bank deposits was less than Rs. 1,100 
crores, and the amount of cach with scheduled banks amounted to 
only Rs. 40 crores, which was less than 8% of notes in circulation. 
Banks had another Rs. 60 crores as potential currency, in the shape of 
balances with the Reserve Bank. With so much money outside the 
organised banking system it was extremely difficult, in spite of very 
wide powers possessed by the Indian Bank of Issde, to. adequately 
regulate the value of money through its currency and credit policies. 
In the United States the amount of currency with commercial banks was 
over 9% of ihe total currency in circulation; but what was still more 


important the amount of their balances with the Federal Reserve system. 


was six times the amount of their cash, similar relationship in this 
country being only 14 times. 

Mr. Thakur emphasised that the first and foremost necessity for 
improving the operational ‘scope of India’s Central Banking Institution 
was to develop the sizé of Indian banking, and ‘to give every possible 
incentive, inducement, and encouragement for such a purpose. | 

Discussing fhe Reserve Bank of India, its functions and working, 
Mr. Thakur said, that it was a terribly over loaded institution burdened 


~~ 
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with many duties which were not relevant to the performance of its. 
task as monetary authority. Over and above its role as regulator of 
currency and credit, and as the banker and lender to banks, it was the - 
licensing authority for banks, and authority to permit opening of branches 
in India and outside, the examiner of banks working in the country, 
and the exchange controller. It had special responsibilities to help ` 
dealers in agricultural and industrial gredit. Through its ownership of 
the State Bank it was threatening to be the competitor of commercial 
banks. For a vast country like India it would be more appropriate to 
transfer non-monetary duties of the bank to separate agencies of the 
State. | | 

Speaking on the nationdlization of the Imperial Bank and its 
working as State Bank, Mr. Thakur said, ‘‘ If is most shocking to the 
bankers of the country that Serious struggle should have so soon developed 
between the management and the bureaucracy, on questions of principles 
and policies, so as to oblige the Chairman, Dr. John Mathai and the 
Managing Director, Mr. Handoo both of whom are level headed men to 
tender resignation. The bank and its officers have always enjoyed 
greatest respect for sobriety and paid most scrupulous attention to the 
propriety of banking tenets. It is bad for Indian banking and Indian 
money to employ the biggest and oldest commercial bank of the country 
as a subservient tool to officialdom, and to serve political expediencies.”’ 

Mr. Thakur then discussed the Unitary Central Banks and Federal 
type of Central Banking authority, as in the United States, and remarked, - 
that for a vast country like India, where economic development was | 
patchy, regional Reserve Banks, co-ordinated and integrated by a 
powerful Central Monetary Board, possessing very wide powers, would. 
be better and more useful. Such a system would lead to amelioration 
in banking and in economic development. Necessary conditions could 
then be more quickly created under which Indian money would be easier 
to discipline and control. 

He then referred to the Reserve Bank Kaayiua qa Bill passed. by 
the Indian Parliament, but awaiting sanction of the Upper House, and 
. said that, there was no urgency for the changes.contemplated by the 
Bill. In his opinion the whole question should be examined by a 
_ technical body of monetary and banking experts to decide the ‘type of 
Central Banking authority, its constitution and powers, most suited to 
the country, particularly when there had been no probe into the Indian 
banking and currency system, since the foundation of the Reserve 
‘Bank. Continuing Mr. Thakur remarked, that change froni Unitary to 
Federal form of Central Banking would not mean shift in the govern- 
merital responsibility from the Centre to the States, or sharing it with 
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the States; but the geographical decentralization through regional banks, 
with adequate machinery and means of working-in the hands of the 
Supervisory Board, must lead to better and wiser control over money’s 
value. There would be better appreciation of monetary requirements 
of different regions; and expansion of banking and building up of 
monetary discipline of the people would be quickened. 

The Speaker also referred to- the .problem of the small banks. 
According to him they had definite place in the banking system. They 
provided more personalised service to the small man. But these banks 
suffered from handicaps of knowledge and’ experience. Instead of 
liquidating them, as was the opinion of some of those who had some 
voice in the determination of this question, it would be in the country’s 
interest to bring them in the orbit of influence and responsibility of big 
banks. The problem, Mr. Thakur said, was too big for the Reserve 
Bank to handle directly, as an exanfiner or a controller, or even ag a 
g&ide and friend. But if it passed on this duty to big banks of the 
country, each one of them, after careful examination of the small banks 
entrusted to its care, could build up its orbit of banking influence and its 
satellite banks. '' Some such method must lead to quicker integration 
of all the agencies and elements which make up the Indian money 
market so vMal for the formulation and operation of correct monetary 
policy,” urged the Speaker. (27th July, 1956). 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE CARYAPADAS* ` ` 


Mrs. ARUNA HALDAR 


- Professor of Philosophy, Fatma Women's ‘College ` : 
i N 


INTRODUCTION 


Since their publication in 1916 (if not their first discovery 
earlier in 1907). by MM. Haraprasad Sastri, the Caryapadas, along 
with the Dohàakosas have proved to be an invaluable source of study to 
scholars and research workers of Indian life and language. "They are 
now fairly known to all." The Caryüs in particular are a collection of 
5Q songs of which 46 are infact and half of another is avail- 
able. The poets, or rather the mystic teachers, who. composed them - 
are 23  siddhücáryas, of whom  Künhapüda has 13 songs, 
Bhusuku 8, Saraha 4, Kukkuripida 8, Lui, Savara and, Santipada 
2 each and the others one each to his credit. The style of composi- 
tion is enigmatic inasmuch as it is in Sandhabhasa, which means 
in an ‘intentional style’ of enigmas that only the Tuitiated can 
decode and prücuse with the help. of une ou 


PROBLEMS FOR se eect History 


Along with the two Dohakosas of Saraha and Krsnacirya, the 
Cary&ápadas were found in 1907in mss. of the Nepal Durbar Library ; 
and the text of each pada as well as dohà in the mss. was followed 
by Sanskrit commentaries. These commentators, however, do not 
make the sence of the songs clearer to modern scholars. They were 
understood to be about Buddhistic Sahajayana cult. Their linguistic - 
problem was settled no doubt by Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjea (O.D. 
B.L., page 112) who established it beyond doubt that the language of 
the Caryüs Was old.Bengali of about (000 A.D.) nine hundred years 
ago though it is interspersed with Apabhramga and- Maithili forms. The 
time of the Caryás has also been more or less decided broadly between” 
A.D. 900-1100. The text of the verses has been settled with more 
certainty by later scholars like Dr. P. C. Bagchi who tried to reach 
fruitful decisions on many points with .the help of the Tibetan and 
Chinese translations of the verses. Careful study of these "Tibetan 


sources, l.e., texts and translation, and more thorough knowledge of the 
e ` I 
* Paper read at the series of Extra-mural Lectures of Patna University. 
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I i : 
Indian Tanitrika Buddhistic developments, especially Vajrayana and 
Sabajayana, and closer reading of Dohškosas along with the commenta- 
fies on the Garyas have continued during these forty years. So the real 
puzzle, the sense of the Caryàs, has been on the way to a practical solu- 
tion through the studies of Dr. M. Sahidullah (whose main concern was 
at.ñrst the Dohas of Kanha and Saraha), Dr. P. C. Bagchi (Journal of 
the Department of Letters, C. U., Vol. XXX, Studies in Tantras, C. U. 
1939, etc.) and of S. B. Dasgupta (Obscure Religious Cults as the 
Background of Bengali Literature, G. U. 1946), Prof. M. M. Basu 
(Caryápadas, C. U., 1943) and Dr. Sukumar Sen (Caryd Giti). The 
background of the  Garyàs is as a result better understood ; the 
philosophical standpoint of the Caryàs has been carefully worked out in 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi's Studies in Tantras and Dr. 8. B. Dasguptas' 
Obscure Religious Cults as the Background of Bengali Literature ; the 
interconnection between various facts, ideas and cults has also been 
{raced out with insight and scholarship. There remains of course ample 
scope for difference of opinions ; for tbe very nature of the Caryás as 
mystic songs and teaching of esoteric import leaves room for different 
interpretations. Besides these, the Çaryās present problems to the 
students of Indian Philosophy and Cultural History which are interesting 
and call for further attention. For, these belong to a period which is 
dark in political and social history ; and the light they throw,—if it can 
be called light,—makes that darkness even deeper ; while to the students 
of Philosophy and Cultural: History their imports increase as we come’ 
to think more of these. For example, we are tempted on the one 
hand to search underground and into unsuspected quarters of our past 
for the roots of these Sahajayanists’ ideas, Sahajiyà Tantra cults and 
practices. We are forced on the other to note the strange popularity 
of these cults and practices in large areas of Northern India and 
outside (e.g., Tibet, Mongolia) where they were carried. And, lastly, 
we have to admit the connection and influence of the ideas and 
elements we find in the Qatyà songs in the doctrines and tenets of the 
mediaeval saints like Kabira, Dadu, Sundara Das, etc., the Sants and 
Sufis of Northern India, and in the undoubted survival of similar ideas 
ana tenents in the philosophy and practice of various branches of 
Sahajiya Vaisnavas of mediaeval Bengal and in the different Baul 
(msg) songs even now. In ‘the present paper, I do not however desire 
to go into these intricate and intriguing questions ; I would rather 
like to confine myself to a limited field, viz. of Philosophy of Garyapadas, 
their main features and interconnections with other Indian philosophi- 
eal and religions doctrines. Naturally they introduce us to more 
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problems which must concern students of cultural history and those of | 
religious thoughts and practices, 


CULT AND FORMULAE 


The Caryis, it has to be recognised by orthodox students 
of Philosophy, do not enunciate any theory of knowledge as such or 
controvert any other, as different schools of Indian Philosophy profess 
to do. The songs are obviously connected with a cult which is 
Sahaja-Tantra and are fundamentally formulae of a particular course of 
religious Sádhanà and hints of personal experience of the Siddha- 
ciryas, or ‘Masters of Sadhana’. These Masters are held to have 
succeeded in attaining, through the course the powers over natural 
forces and their own destiny too. Al Indian schools of thought, as we 
know, provide for a course of Sddhan&. The Garyüs as we have 
already mentioned are peculiar in this that essentially they are the 
formulae of a cult, Sahaja-Tantra, and do not care to be so orthodox in 
exposing or accepting the theories and doctrines of Sahajuyana of 
Buddhism. Their peculiar Indian character is undeniable. For, 
inspite of their obviously unorthodox outlook they accept an Indian 
framework of philosophy and religion, viz., first, the theory of Karma 
and the cycle of births and deaths ; and as a corollary to that, the 
doctrine of Mukti, or liberation from the cycle. It may be added that 
they accept the two basic notions of Buddhism, viz., that of Nairatma 
or non-soul doctrine and that of Nirvàna or Buddbistic doctrine of 
liberation, which came to be developed historically by different 
Buddhistic Schools as a positive state called differently Yeqat, (Sunyata), 
«rat (tathata), etc. and finally sig (mahasukha) by the Sahajayanists. 
And in this, i.e., in the doctrine of final attainment like the Sahaja- 
yanists, the Cary&-singers appear tore-state in their own way the theory 
of cessation of duality and realisation of non-duality or aĝa (advaita). 

Inspite of the general and regular tradition of the Indian people 
and philosophers, it may be pointed out that unorthodoxy , 8s an index 
of the undying spirit of inquiry and questioning, is us much a trait of 
Indian philosophy as regular and orthodox tradition. The very 
Upanisadas are in a sense a challenge to the orthodox Vedic notion 
_of wuwie; and Buddha himself, a rebel against Vedic orthodoxy, 
is also an example of that tradition of “unorthodoxy. As in other 
things the fight between orthodoxy and new inquiry continued 
within Buddhist fold too to develop new Schools, e.g., from theravada 
(àa) to sáutrüntika, daak, and vaibhasika, defe of daaa line 
andpagain against that, from gama to madhyamika, menfa, and 
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yogücüra, Ama, or vijfidnavada fammedrq of the agama line. The 
Hema line interpeneirated By the Tantrika doctrines, gave rise 
“to Vajray&na, agara, and sahajayána, agaata, of the Tantrika Buddh- 
ism. In fact, the really unorthodox School in Indian life and 
thought is represented, among others, by the etg" at the one 
end and, at the other end, by the Tantrikas who were objecti- 
vists and Idealists as well and who upheld the popular pre-Vedic and 
non-Vedic rites and practices and the way of life and thought that the 
masses of men and women followed from a remote past. We 
have, for example, to recall that the Mohen-jo-daro excavations 
point to this surmise ; the yogi in Asana there undoubtedly reminds 
one of the MHatha-yoga processes, in which the human body 
becomes the only base of sidhanad. We know how these Yoga 
practices were to emerge in later Tantrika-Yoga as a definite doctrine 
of phycho-physiological and even sexo-religious cult. What is how- 
ever to be emphasized here is that the Tantras represented a body 
of complex and even conflicting primitive rites and practices with 
an equally primitive belief in magic, charms, etc., which the Vedic 
faith could not altogether uproot. (In fact, the Atharva Veda had 
to admit some of them.) ‘These rites and practices persisted 
among the people while the elites (Hindu, Bauddha Jain, etc.) 
continued to discuss the nature of reality, God, ete., at an upper 
level of the society. The doctrines of the ruling section, no doubt, 
influenced the people gradually and the life and thought of the 
ruling sections also came to be more and more influenced in their turn 
by the popular practices and beliefs. In the process, even when 
the orthodox leaders frowned on these culis, other thinkers began to 
give them new interpretations as they accepted them, and, finally, 
all schools of philosophers, i.e., the Hindus, Bauddhas, Jainas, etc, 
began to succumb to them as folk-rites and folk.beliefs while 
accepting the Tantras as the guiding principles of their sádhanà. All 
began to reorient and modify their respective theories of liberation 
in that Tantrika light. Bo, from the. intellectual and subjectivist 
point of view of Yogicdira or the Vijňānąvāda (4th-7th 
century A.D.) ‘which emphasized usafi or transformation, the 
Buddhist Mahayanists slowly went over to Tantrika Yoga practices 
(8th century A.D.) to develop what may be called agata, 
and the varieties of Taniray&na like ramara, ana and agana, 
all with Tantra as the foundation of their sádhanà. The unortho- 
doxy of the Cary&-singers should therefore be put not to the Upani- 
sadik sources but tothe Tantrika sources in the main, which plpced 
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woman at the centre of the. s&dhan&. ‘This unorthodoxy is patent 
in their spirit of (a) repudiation .df asceticism (GQaryà 13,82); 
(b) denouncement of erudite scholarship (Dohàkosa 7, 9, 27): 
(c) criticism of orthodoxy and dry formalism in religious life (Qary& 
1,84. 10) ; (d) upholding womanhood and a sexo-religious faith in 
woman as the central doctrine of this sadhana,-—the last' factor 
being derived perhaps froin an originally existing form of matriarchy. 


SAHAJAYANA TANTRIKA ELEMENTS 


The Sahajayina Tantrikas, then, are of first importance 
in the ‘study of the Caryüs. That is seen in the emphasis on the 
following aspects : | 

() Firstly, Guruvadá, Itis, as we know, an oid feature when 
printing press was unknown and all knowledge had to be imparled 
personally by the Guru to the Sisya and it came down traditionally 
from the Vedic age in the form of sif. The esoterié character 
of the Tantrika Südhanü moreover made the Guru all-important ; 
“the enigmatic language could only be revealed by the" preceptor 
to the disciple, e.g: (Carya 21, 28, 40, 45) 


"uq à gat vas vias | 
aad wur at fre” wu (C, 21) 
Or, the. mystic character of the truth is imperceptible to 
both the Guru and the Sisya; e.g: i 
‘sae AA d sf az 
qa ata A dia FS y 
wae see Graver A SENI d 
xu aa «ides agar”? y (C, 40) 
Still the preceptor, being the only help fer a Vajrayani 


S&dhaka, has been directly referred to and has been ‘depicted so in 
_ Gary& 45, e.g. : | 


“ayers we fea” | 

eT WAT dug R SEG. 
` MSZ AN qu qurqa i 

fag figs qe ah” u 


(ii) Secondly, the body is Being cenceived asthe main plank of 
Sadhana, The body has been accepted as ‘Microcosm of the Universe’; 


- 
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the theory of different seats of-Sakti and its uplift from the different 
nerve plexus stretched up to the ageng maintained. The theory of the 
nerves and nervous energy has been variously demonstrated in the 
concepts like wifs-anf%, saraaa, ataia, wer sima, še 
finer, ata-qifza, timt-agat, etc. or the left and right paths of nervous 
` energy and the concept of aysar in the middle as the erant à 
Various symbols recall them as manifested in the forms of 
fun or ‘dualistic knowledge’ or, in some cases, male and female 
entities. The Theory of qt or the significant gestures for practising 
the Yoga easily and conveniently has been hinted at in different 
Qaryàs, (Caryás 1, 8, 7, 11, 19, 14, 15, 17) e.g. 


“snfax curfu are waar t 
alfa are fana wget” (C, 7) 


(The path has been blocked by arf and sË, perceiving this 
Kanha has become mindless) 


Or, fers mdi ene ara? i 
emer git wË Reset erret u” (8,17 2 


(The instrument has got sun as its part; the moon supplies its , 
strings. The stick is watea ; aage is playing.) 


Or, “qiw fs afta az | 
HALT SAS TAT diu u 
HES BBL AW Gat Aa’ 1 
Agaa ewe TER qu 
enfermo ser Ast ATT | 
fast ee Rae SUL y 
TT iZ BEAT EN t 
GTA AE BA HOSTE di 
after ag Tare at a d 
ma Ala Bes Hes Bars wu (C, 11) 


(t) Thirdly, the female force in the form of pure cosmic energy 

has beer depicted as sarei, Aste, Sidi, sia qdt, qgstg=zñ, and, sometimes, 
as. stadt, Aaaf, etc. representing «queat, Affa or genat. It is perhaps 
nistorloally speaking a legacy of a primitive matriarchal society, the 
memory of which the man-made Vedic type could not altogether 
suppress. These ideas about the female force as the energy are 
comparable with the dualistic concepts like Rea or gaa-naela, and 
' union of these two forces result in agtga or Ges. The idea of sg 
implies a sexo-religious union of aufs and Aaaf, arqat and FEN. 
This consummation or EIS, further, is only realisable for an esoteric 
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Sadhaka which otherwise cannot be touched or grasped by even an - 
erudite scholar (C, 10, 18, 4, 28) e.g: 


‘ang uu. x Set ain gar A 
elg Biz mgA aaa WIES U 
Meat leat ae eu NAI UU 1 
fafaa are sre S. era (C, 10) 


Or, “sat sar qaa dig quia qan umet 
qud diez qefas aa aa JIR ast u 
SAA AAT Wis TAT Al HE Sl DATS ASW 1 
fast fiit ara azaga u 
lal Brat Wife naaa Sw Treat | 
wal aad usw Ess Um Segun U 
fara wre mifer enit Weng aT | ~ 
cat gei aaaf aw dats Teg eng u 
Ra ai SI HET FIZT wu I 
ga duals ss agen ETE afa Tere y” (C, 4) 


Tt may be noted here that repeatedly a strong attack has been 
launched against caste system with the eftective and appropriate use of 
the terms stat, adt, Feet and reef, etc. 


(iv) Fourthly, wedded to these Tantrika eee is then the 
theory of Sahaja which is of purely Buddhistie origin and affilia- 
tion as a philosophical theory. Sahajayana, as we have to recognise, 
retains (1) the kernal of Mahayana Buddhism, (2) from Kāla- 
Cakrayana, the theory of three-fold Buddha form or eragg represent 
ing the stages of gradual enlightenment, from Tau to aaa, 
then to final UHE ; and particularly the theory of Buddha as full of 
Tat and graat and fant and their final support. e.g 


ayer afte TANT ATA | 
«qr ate ates ah” (0,8) 


Or, “gaman afta maam” — (0,34) 


The Buddha is the support of sm as the active male principle 
and ST as the corresponding field or 8@ responsible for originating 
numerous potential Buddhas. 


VAJRAXANA LEGACIES IN SAHAJAYANA 


Sahajayána further has taken from agata the concept of afafea 
as @@ or an adamant and indomitable principle. Bodhicitta originally 
and popularly signifies male principle (Semen Virile—P. C. Bagchi) 
and in the spiritual sense, the state of Citta, in which the highest 
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illumination comés called agar or ‘thatness’. Unfortunately, 
. our knowledge about agar is very meagre owing to the dearth 
of materials. We may however compare some of the texts of the 
Caryàs with one of the passages of grammaa: (Chap. 4 of Part II 
of our mss. of the gas) 7 


Caisse Badia graft HE 1 
aa ffs gt ates saq fe ag = Tet l 
ae aw aag ure qam iier 1 
zor aies otters eee ws W’—etc. 


(This original form has been restored from the Chinese translation 
by Dr. P. C. Bagchi in his Studies in Tantra). 
Very similar ideas we get in the Qarya 16. 


RAA qs” sma Y eim HAA BT TTT | 
argia are ata X ot Ass Bas ATT di 
AAS siet WAIT AAT d 

fi mana ga Wes ou 

qg fafa fase ARA wear i 
man zante eR fear agar raram y” 


A direct reference to agata has been made in the CGarya 49 and 
46 ; e.g. | 
aata WTS WU ATS WIES | à 
BIN TS goa Bless W 
or 


‘aa Ret one afar” 


Again, AQAA has accepted partially the aata belief in tbe 
attainment of power over natural forces through the Tantrika 
practices of Ha, ggi, Hse, expressed in different symbols. e.g. 


“Cargo ae at wale SIT d 
at waged gi qe war W (C, 37) 


agaaa further has accepted the earthly forces after ag typify- 
ing the ideas like #@ and iw, not by shunning these forces, but 
by transforming them and winning suitable qat for salvation. e.g. 


"(sped weet spen aed eal aaa d 
BISA AGES gora den Qam u” (C, 34) 
or ' | 
“qaqaq zu a dag cried a orate aiea | 
aut asagi fang sgat ween” (C, 15) 
(Also see G, 1, 18, 14, 42, 45) °” 
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Sahajayüna accepted and developed the terminology and symbolism 
of amata, an esoteric culi, viz. vajra=dombi, padma=nati karma= 
rajak, tathigata=brahmant, ratna=candali, ete. In fact, we have 
sufficient reasons to assert that Sahajayana is but a later development 
of «sum holding that ultimate nature of all objects and being is 
sahaja ; and that to be re-established in sahaja, undergoing the rituals 
and practices under the Guru’s direction, is the suinmum bonum, e. g: 


Sat ss oS m Sze qu 

Raf als a sg Sts y 

gA BBA AT BF FIA | 

ATA ATT ARE free w (C, 32) 


. We may compare this idea with a parallel one in gases as 


“TAT sess da den’ war ad | 
war wala Ter ener UU 


ADVAITA VEDANTA PARALLELS 


The set of ideas mentioned previously may rendu us of the 
ideas like aaria which signifies the real and original nature ot 
siia in Brahmasittra. . 

We may also note the indefinable cbaraeter of this ags like 
Brahman mentioned in the Upanisadas. We may recall the Carya 40 
as an example. . l 
“SY aa SET 1 
aT diit Serre t 
WT FLA UEIS AT HIST | 
PAEA AT A AHI ll 
WS ga saag aia} 
asada aa stan? (C, 40) 

It will not be proper to assume that the later phases of Buddhism 
were losing themselves into Brahmanism. ‘The social condition of 
that time, the then prevailing . religious cults, all are almost unknown 
to us. A careful scrutiny of Sankara Dargana still produces in 
one an irresistible temptation for reviewing the entire system with 
a Buddhistic approach, and asking, ‘Was Sankara so much influenced 
by Buddhsim as to substitute the same by a synonymous thought ?’ 
It is difficult to suggest a reply. .Advaitavida differs from 
Sünyavàda in all its conclusions. Nirguña Brahman is not éünylà ; 
the ideas like màyà and avidyà, vijfiana and prajňā, tathatà 
and paramarthika sativa are by no means identical. Still 
somehow we feel that the ideas which were used by Sankara against 
his Bi&Séhist opponents had been gradually synchronised into and 
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fitted up with later developments of Mahayana Buddhism. We 
are quoting here the Carya No. 41 for an appropriate illustration. : 


“agg SISTI wat Rig at afeers i 
aaan dfe si asi are F at AA um l 

ESN MR ET SET 1 

aga ama AEN agi geg sm RT N 

AGRA aeia z ama qisha seat t. 

amra a fs wagen sd WD agal 

alagar fea afe sg gg agha uer i 

agar a Bar a emen meer u 

UIE WNT HE BOS UN HF AIS VET ATTA d 

SW at qst sese weal yeg Gaye wa? (C, 41) 

It is not surprising that some typical examples of Sankara Dargana 

are present in this Caryà. The other expression gp REI Al Gy arqo 
may be referred to the idea of sas; in Sankra Dargana. 


OTHER TRACES 


But there are the other Caryàs rno the ideas Hke Ge 

sz aagi aaa A or alsate fas after wg or Ragi at shzfs 3 
amaA, etc. These ideas are the typical ideas to be found in the 
systems of gewHr. Some Caryás hint at the much more spiritually 
developed path of Yoga, either mentioning sometimes sayfa or 
art at other times. The common ideas in Yoga Philosophy, like 
fazaraze or wed are not unknown in some other padas. 
The significant ideas like sel, wq, awama, gat WAT, etc. 
clearly indicate the Tantrika practices alread$ introduced in the fold 
of Buddhism as prevailing then. The concepts of erat, aura, TTS, 
faain, ferae favit, Aansen, genat, we, ete., have already been mentioned 
in the padas illustrating the relation between spam and agaaa, as has 
been shown previously. Some other Garyds, on the other hand, convey 
the real spirit of aeara or enigmatic language which does not allow 
the text to become an object of cheap popularity. A typical example 
for this enigmatic expression is found 1n Garyà 33. 


‘sea ait az ale feast) | 
gia ate ale fafa. sas u 
an ders auge Sa | 

gles ey fuge wart 

aga fares afer at” 1 
fazr gka a faa ar u 

sir at get atta Rafa 


si GY Me VE ur u p 
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fafa fafa Rae fag aa serat à 
Zwew mur a AÈ qgan” (C, 33) 

Some of the writers of the Çaryāpadas are found to be identical ` 
with some of the preceptors.of the Nath Cult and that cult may be even 
detected in present’ times in existence. Krsnacdrya or Kanha, Lui or 
Matsyendra Nath, and Jalandharipida or Haripa (in Bengali Maina- 
matis’ Song) are some of the gurus mentioned in the different padas 
Which are ascribed to these writers. Tt may be indicated further that 
the names Maísyendra Nath or Jalandhari are rather occupational in 
significance. It is evident that these siddha gurus used to defy the ` 
rigidity of anise and caste system. 


‘A PRIMITIVE Sources ? 


"Thus we see that it is almost an impossible task for us io trace 
a consistent and definite philosophical standpoint from the Caryüpadas, 
which like many other Indian cults and movements are composed of so 
many complex ideas of complex origin. Some of the padas may be 
fitted into some philosophical categories. Hinduism and Buddhism, 
religious controversies and scholarly tradition, mysticism and rituals, 
primitive practices and Yogic abstraction, "Non-dual Monism and 
symbolic Dualism, are all to be found in the writings of the Siddha- 
cāryas in stubborn contradiction and close synthesis. Accurate 
knowledge of the school of the Siddhacaryas and of their background, 
by: which we could have explained this revolting and reconciling 
attitude of the Caryüs, still remains to be gathered. Dr. Sukumar 
Sen and some other scholars are of opinion that the Çaryās were 
written by a class of writers or Sidhakas who belonged to a very 
ancient esoteric cult existing in India and outside even from a primitive 
age. All the different religions like Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism 
and their different branches like Ajivakas, Kapalikas, Lingayatas, 
Nath-Yogi, Saktas, Saivas, Vaisnavas, and the later Buddhistic 
developments could not deny the background influence of this pre- | 
Vedic and dynamic cult. They all have drawn inspiration from this 
common source from time to time and naturally have been influenced 
by one another. This idea, however, may only partially account. for 
the amalgamating and synthetic spirit of the Caryapadas. We have to . 
wait, of course, for further researches throwing more light on this 
hypothesis of a primitive and pre-Vedic religious background. ' The 
only comment that can be made here is that a secret-treasure, well- 
garbed in a riddle of language, isolated the mystic philosophical depth 
of the Caryapadas from the more well-known Indian schools of thought 
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and prevented them from getting mixed up with those systems of 
superior level, sarcastically referred to by the Siddhas or social out- 
castes, viz. | | | l 


amna ç AA AAT gfe 1 
ag elg mgA amr aè y (C, 10) 


At the same time, universality .and: synthetic spirit of harmony 
underlying all validity and truth are the fundamentals of all Indian 
systems. ‘The Çaryās cannot remain very far from these fundamentals, 
while approaching the truth,in their direct and unique manner. This 
may account for the reconciling spirit of the Garyápadas inspite of all 
the differences. | | 


_ CoNCLUSION 


. We may, as students of . Indian philosophy, draw then a few 
conclusions from the Çaryšpadas as we have studied them so far; 
` vig: | 


(1) The philosophy of the Caryápadas means more a Sadhana 
than & mere body of doctrines. | 

.(2) The philosophy is evidently a compromise between Dualism 
and Monism, strong commonsense -and a formalistic negation of 
life-force. It is a reconciliation further between Tantrika practice with 
sexo-religious symbolism and abstract relation as supposed to exist 
between nature and cosmic.consciousness, . ' 


(3) The philosophy of Garyàpadas further may be gathered as a 
merging of Two into One, suggesting aama or Dvaita merging . 
into TWAT or SI&«dT. 

(4) The state of Nirvàna, which follows elimination of all cther 
existence, is itself held to be a positive state of bliss. It isan 
undeniable psychic state but not an existent reality like Brahman. 

(5) "The trend of philosophy is mainly Idealistic. It may be 
further elaborated as a sort of Dialectical Idealism supported by two 
wings in conflict and union, interpenetrating and developing into a third 
one, e.g. Being and Nothing constituting together Tathatà er Reality. 

(6) The scattered materials of philosophy form a strong weapon 
` of protest against the traditional and customary pattern of social values; 
büt they become by no means less popular or cheap among the enquir- 
ing members of a páiticular section of people. Hence, they serve one 
of the ‘main purposes of all philosophy. ow? 
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Izaak Walton—By Margaret Bottrall ; Published by Longmans, Green 
& Co. for The British Council and The National Book aa Impression 
of 1955; Pages 40; Price 2s net. 


The author of The Compleat Angler, like his creation Piscator, has 
always been a thoroughly likeable fellow, never a subject of controversy. 
And Mrs, Botirall’s interesting study presents more of biographical material 
on the subject than critical estimate of his work, a feature unusual to 
other issues in the series, She records Walton’s long life and family 
history wherein with his marriages, children, and grand-children he knew 
‘no anxious cares through near a century of pleasant years’ (born in 1598 
when Shakespeare’s Venus and ‘Adonis was published, died in 1683 a year 
before the publication of Dryden’s Religio Laici) against a no less attractive 
background of 17e. social life in England with its religious polemics, 
fashionable recreations, and political turmoils. | | . 

With Walton’s mediocre occasional verses the critice has nothing 
to do. She is concerned with his superior prose work with its infinite 
interest in lives of other people he knew or reflecting his personal tastes 
and views. His contribution to the development of biography, despite 
Nicolson’s disparagement, is appreciable, his Lives—of the metaphysical 
poets, Donne and-Herbert, and of the prose writers, Hooker, Wotton, 
and Sanderson—being models of the type with an abundance of human 
sympathy. His attitude is that of the portrait-painter, ‘and his method 
selective, not walking all around his subject, but choosing the most 
striking lineaments. cf each man and the angle from which he appears . 
to the best advantage. Walton is no Boswell, a mere retailer of personal 
gossip, but conveys a wonderful sense of intimacy without sacrifice of 
reverence, celebrating, for instance, Dr. Donne the Dean of St. Paul’s 
and paying scant attention to Jack Donne the poet and amorist. The Lives 
owe their vivacity primarily to the embedded anecdotes such as the 
unforgettable encounter of George Herbert with the carter on his way ` 
to the musie party at Salisbury. 

An insight into Walton’s sympathies fand antipathies is provided by 
his letters published anonymously in Love and Truth, as also by casual 
references in his, masterpiece. The former reveals his staunch Anglican 
faith in religion and his Royalist allegiance in polities, The latter, auto- 

biographical and representative of the race;in a wider sense, has" “enjoyed 
extraordinary popularity, delighting men for about 300$years, and reprinted 
neatly as many times, the reading public at home liking it for its 
thoroughly English character, with its genuine? love for English ggantry 
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sights and sounds, and the kindly, tolerant humour of a patient old 
Englishman. The volume has its usefulness both as a fisherman’s prac- 
tical guide dnd as a manual cf instructions for the conduct of social life. 
But the dominant note is not didacticism, but pleasure from pastoral 
fantasy incorporating all sorts of fabulous lore, from contemplative recrea- 
tion of tbe peaceful angler, Book in hand, ard from the genial wit of 
friendly talk and fanciful digressions. Waltonian humour: sometimes 
rings like Pepys's, as in the portrait of the Restoration cleric’ “in a long, 
curled trim periwig, a.large tippet, and a silk cassock’ or in that-of his 
counterpart, the clergy-wife, striving for. precedeney. "n silk .oloathes 
bedaub'd with laee and head hanging about with painted ribands’: The 
book, holds Lamb, another true humorist in the language, ‘breathes the 
very spirit of. innocence and simplicity of heart, would sweelen a man’s 
temper at any time, and Christianize every angry passion’, The authoress’ 
view of Waltoniana is summed up in her final valuation of his unaffecting 
style, remarkably . flexible, setting down facts in straigh tiorward descrip- 
tion, handling narrative with easy skill, and rising to heights of.lyrig of 
impressive eloquence, às. occasion demands. 
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Ourselves  — 3 z 


CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 
' 


All the three Convecation addresses delivered at the University on 
Ist September, 1956, make useful points. Dr. John Mathai, Vice- 
Chancellor, Bombay University, who was the chief guest at the 
function, chose as the main theme of his address, the purpose of 
education. He defined the purpose of education as the development 
.of citizenship in the widest sense of the term, and Dr. Mathai, again, 
defined citizenship às the spirit of freedom directed to service. From 
this fundamental conception flowed certain duties and obligations of 
citizenship. Ina democratic society freedom finds its fulfilment in 
the sérvice of others. But this service cannot be haphazard or 
perfunctory. ` True rervice requires knowledge, requires noi only 
humility, devotion and a proper mental attitude, but also proper 
mental preparation and equipment. Spirit of service and an intellec- 
tual apparatus, both are needed by a citizen for properly discharging 
his civic obligation. True educaticn supplies the motive as well as 
the knowledge and technical skill needed for service. From this ` 
point of view, ‘the importance of general education cannot be, over- 
emphasised. '' Undue specialisátion " said Dr. -Mathai, ' in either 
the humanities or the sciences must incapacitate a man for his place 
in society”. Universities in India, at the present moment, must 
take the lead in the task of providing such genéral education for ihe. 
country as a whole. Dr. Mathai bad no hesitation in declaring that 
ju: the next few years „university education must have priority over 
primary and secondary education. Universities, in their turn, must 
be prepared to :ecognise that they should throw their energies 
definitely into the service of the community much more than before. 
Thus higher education, or University education could justify itself 
in the new democratic society that is sought to be built up and 
organised in the country. 

Shri P. B. Chakravarti, the Chancellor, who presided over the 
Convocation, pointedly referred to the need for the expansion of the 
University, its buildings, its hostels and its class-rooms. After all, 
the University is intended for students, and the University must not 
close its doors to innumerable students who seek admission. The 
Universities were so long, and were even under existing circums- 
tances too frequently preserves for the sons and daughters of «6 rich 
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and the upper middie class. This has got to be changed, and the 
doors of the University must be increasingly thrown open to the 
poor and neédy students. The poor and the needy, again, should be ' 
encouraged to seek higher education by a generous and liberal grant 
of scholarships and stipends. In the new democratic community 
that we visualise, there should be adequate provision for the educa- 
tion of all the citizens of the State. Only thus we can ensure equality 
for all alike, ‘True equality" says R. H. Tawney, “is not merely 


the removal of disabilities; it. is the creation of abilities and oppor- 
tunities for all.’’ 


The, Vice-Chancellor, Professor N. K. Sidhanta presented an 
objective report on the achievements and crying needs of the Uni- 
versity. His appeal demands the serious attention of the State and 
the community alike. Professor Sidhanta rightly pointed out that 
the September Convocation of 1956 was the last of the Annual 
Convocations in the first hundred years of University existence. 
“The Centenary” in the words of the Vice-Chancellor, “should be a 
landmark in the history of the University, summing up a century 
of strenuous pioneering endeavours and planning for the next decade 
or two,” Planning is necessary to suit the needs of the age and of 
the country. The craving for higher education is increasing, and 
"in a Welfare State," to quote the Vice-Chancellor again, “the 
finances necessary for this should be easily available." | 





CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
. Notification No. C/217/1991Af ) 


Tt is notified for general information that, the Dinhata College, Cooch-Behar, has been 
affiliated in English, Bengali (Vernacular), History, Civies, Logic, Commercial Geography, 
` and Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping to the I.A. Standerd with effect from the 


session 1956-57 i.e , with permission to present candidates for the examination in the subjects 
from 1958 and not earlier. 


Senate House, ` : D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 26th July, 1956. | Regtetrar 


Notification. Memo. No. 'C/153/46/(Affl.), Date} 24th July, 1956 


It is hereby notified for public information that, in extension of the affiliation already 
granted the Narasinha Dutta College, Howrah has been affiliated in Philosophy to the B.A. 
Honours standard with effect’ from the session 1956257 ie, with permission to present 
candidates in the subject at the examination from 1958 and not earlier. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
, . Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/178/865(Af8.), Dated 20th July, 1956 


It is nolified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation already granted 
the Seth Anandram  Jaipuria College, Caleutta, has been affiliated in Hindi and Bengali 
as Alternative Vernacular languages and as Additional Alternative Vernaeulars to the I.A, 
standard and in Hindi to the B. Á. Honours standard with effect from the session 1956-57 


f.e., with permission to present candidates in the subjects at the examinations from 1958 and 
not earlier. 


Senate House, | D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 18th July, 1956. , Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/169/115(Afi) 


It is notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation already granted 
the Maharejadhiraj Uday Chand Women's College, Burdwan, has been affiliated in Mathe- 
matics to the T.A. and B A. (Pass) standarda with effect from the session 1956-57 f.e., with 


permission to presen candidates in the subjects at the examination from 1958 and not 
earlier. 


Senate Hruse, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 18th July, 1956. Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Sua No. C/159/70(A f). 


Itjs notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation already granted 
wevaraja Bir Bikram “College, Agartala, has been affiliated in Sanskrit to the B. A. 
tandard with effect from tbe session 1956-57 7. e. with permission to present 
in the subject at the Examination from 1953 and not earlier. 
ise, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
.19506. Regght rar 


i 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ` 
Notification No. -C/164/124 (Aff), 


It is notified for general information that, the Sree Chaitanya College, Habra, has been 
granted affiliation in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Sanskrit, History, Logic, Civics, 
Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping to the I. A. staudard 
and in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry and Biology to 
the I. Sc. Standard with effect from the session 1956-57 i. e. with permission to present the 
first batch of candidates for the I. A. and I. Sc. Examinations in the subiects mentioncd 
above in 1958 und not earliar. 


Senate House, | ^ Dn. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 18th July, 1956. I i i Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, C/174/81 (Affl). dated 24. 7, 56, 


Tt is notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation a'ready 
granted, the Garhbeta College, Midnapore has “been affiliated in Enslish, Bengali 
Vernacular, History, Economies and Bengali tothe B, A. Pass staadard with effect from 
. the session 1956-57 i.e, with permission to pr sent candidates in the subjects at the 
examination from 1958 and not eariler, 


Senate House, | r D. CHAKRAY ARTI, 
The 18th July, 1956. I Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No: COD IOS n dated 25. 7. 56 


It'is notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already "granted, 
Barisha College has been granted affiliation in Addtsional Paper in Aiternative Bengali, 
-Alternative Bengali and Commercial Arithmatic and Book. keeping to the T.A. standard, 
in Botany to the I.A. & L.Se standards, in Engiish, Bengali Vernacular, Additional Paper 
in Alternative Bengali, Economies “Philosophy, History, Sanskrit. Mathematics, and 
Bengali to the B.A. Pass standard and in Physies, Chemistry and Mathematics to the 
B.Sc. Pass standard with effect from the session 1956-57 i.e. with permission to present 
candidates in the subjects at the examinations mentionel above from 1953 and not earlier. 


Senate House, . ° f ^. D, CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 20th July, 1956, , ` Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. : : C/187 /195-198 (AfA) 


It is nosed for general information 

(1) that the four new colleges proposed to He started at Naikeldanga, Bon-Hogli, 
Vaishnabghata and Dum Dum have been affiliated in the subjects aud to the standards 
mentioned below with effect from commencement of the session 1956-57 i.e, with permission 
to present candidates in the subjects at the examinations from 1958 and not earlier. 

T.A.—English, Bengali (Vernacular), Additional paper in Alternative Bengali, alter- 
native Bengali Logie, Civics, History, Sariskrit, Mathematics, Commercial Geography and 
Commercial Arithmatie and Elements of Book-keeping. 


I.8e.—English, Bengali (Vernacular! , Physics, Chemistry, Mathamatic; Botany, 
Biology. f 

B.A.—English, Bengali (Vernacular), Additional paper in Alternative. Bengali; 
Economics, Philosophy, ‘His: ory, Sanskit, Bengali, Mathematics all in the Pass course. 


(2) that until the Buildings for these colleges are constructed on their respective sites, 
these colle:es have been permitted to function in the morning in the school prémises 


mentioned for each : I i , 4 
College at :— i School premises :— 
Narikeldanga 2: Narikefdanga Syamaprasad J 
Bon-Hughli Kamarhati Sagar Dutta H`- 
Vaishnabghata Garia, Barada ,' 
Dum Dum i ! Christ Chureh Girls’ 
Seng Touse D. CHA 


"The 20th July, 1956. I A 
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: I Notification No. CSR/12/8t 156 


Tt is notified for general information that. under fubesaelion (5) of Sec. 34 of the Calcutta 
University Act, 1951 (West Bengal Act XVIII of 1951), the Chancellor, in consultation 
with the Minister, has been pleased to accord his assent to the following changes in ihe 
First Statutes relating to the Affiliation of Colleges :— 


“The word ‘ordinarily’? be inserted between the words ''shall be ’’ and “‘anter- 
tained” in line 1 of para. 2 of Statute 1(2) of the states relating to the affiliation of 
colleges.” 


The Statute as revised will read as follows— , 
** Provided that no application for affiliation shall be ordinarily entertained after 15th 
cf August immediately preceding the year from which affiliation is sought." 


Senate House, ; D. CHAKRAVARTT 
The 7th August, 1956. Registrar 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY . 
Notification, Memo. No. C/477/130 (affl.) dated 30. 8. 56 


t“ Tt is notified for information of the public that the Bengal Musie College haa. been 
affiliated in History of Indian Music, Theory of Raga, Swara and Tale and knowledge of 
Musical Instruments, English, Bengali, Vocal classical Music. Kirtan, Rabindra ‘Sangit 
and Bengali songs (other than Kirtan or Rabindra Sangit or Folk songs) up to the 1. Mus. 
standard and in History of Indian Music, Development of Music in the West and European 
Staff notation, English, Bengali, Vocal Classical Music, Kirtan, Rabindra Sangit and 
Bengali songs (other than Kirtan or Rabindra Sangit or Folk songs) up to the B.Mus. 
Pass Standard with effect from the beginning of the session 1956-57 i.e. with permission: 
to present candidates for the examinations in the subjects from 1958 and not earlier,’ 


Senate House - ne D, CHAKRAVARTI 
The 28th August, 1956. Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification. Memo No. ©/283/69‘affl.), dated 13. 8, 56 


It ig notified for the information of the general publie that in extension of the »ffliation 
already granted the Howrah Girls’ College has been granted extension of affiliation in 
Sanskrit aad Philosophy to the B.A. Honours standard from the beginning of the session 
1956-57 with permission to present its first batch of students with Honours in these 
subjects at the B.A. Examination in 1958 and not earlier. 


Senate House D. CHAKRAVARTI 
The 10th August, 1956. Registrar 


